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SECT.    XV. 

ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    WASTE    LANDS. 

THERE  are  few  things  in  which  the  lower  clafTes  of 
people  appear  to  have  miftaken  their  intereft  fo  materi- 
ally as  in  their  uniform  oppofition  to  the  enclofure  of 
watle  lands. — A  prejudice  has  long  been  entertained  by 
the  peafantry,  that  the  enclofure  of  wafte  lands  is  to  rob 
them  of  a  right,  and  unfeelingly  to  deprive  them  of  a 
fupport,  which  has  been  claimed  as  an  inheritance  by 
their  anceitors,  and  immemorially  enjoyed  by  them, 
without  jealoufy  or  moleftation ;  and  fo  deeply  is  this 
fentiment  ingrafted,  that  the  man  who  propofesto  apply 
for  an  act  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  take  in  a  com- 
mon, is  looked  upon  by  the  village  witrran  eye  of  hatred 
and  fufpicion. 

It  may  not  be  totally  unprofitable  to  confider  the 
foundation  of  this  prejudice,  and  attempt  to  difcover 
whether  it  be  truth  or  fallacy. — T  fhall  endeavour  to 
anfwer  one  or  two  of  the  principal  objections,  and  after- 
wards make  fome  general  obfervations  on  the  fubjedl. 
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I.  In  the  firft  place,  they  object,  that  if  a  common 
be  taken  in,  and  each  man  had  fairly  and  equitably  his 
portion,  when  that  portion  be  divided  among  his  fons, 
and  among  his  fons'  fons,  their  refpeclive  quota  becomes 
almoft  annihilated  :  whereas  they  might  each  of  them 
have  fed  their  cow  or  their  fheep,  without  any  dif- 
turbance  to  the  latefl  poflerity. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a  common 
CAN  feed  but  a  certain  number  of  fheep,  oxen,  &c.  &c. 
and  that  therefore,  though  each  of  thefe  fons,  and  their 
fons'  fons,  have  the  liberty  of  putting  on  his  portion, 
that  portion  mull  diminifh,  as  the  number  of  thofe  who 
claim  the  privilege  increafe,  and  confequently  approxi- 
mate to  annihilation,  not  fooner  when  enclofed  than 
when  common. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  people,  whofe  voices  by 
the  bye  would  have  very  little-  influence  in  a  debate  on 
the  fubjedr.,  whom  it  may  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  con- 
vince that  they  receive  any  benefit  from  the  enclofure  of 
vvafle  lands ;  I  mean  thofe  fcvr  who  live  by  the  fide  of  a 
common,  without  having  a  foot  of  land  which  they  may 
call  their  own,  but  have  a  privilege  (though  probably  by 
courtefy)  of  feeding  a  cow  or  a  fheep,  and  who  might 
receive  no  portion  of  land  from  any  enclofure. 

The 
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The  mofr.  obvious  truth  refpedYmg  the  enclofure  and 
cultivation  of  wafte  lands  is  this :  that  they  are  indif- 
putably  rendered  more  produfJive  on  the  whole ;  and  from 
this  circumftance,  many  collateral  advantages  are  de- 
rived, which,  however  certain,  may  not  perhaps  appear 
very  evident,  without  fome  further  inveftigation. 

I.  THE  RENT  OF  LAND  WOULD  BE 
CHEAPER. 

The  dearnefs  of  a  commodity  always  bears  fome  rela- 
tion to  its  fcarcity  ;  it  is  the  cafe  with  enclofed  lands  ; 
and  nobody  will  difpute  but  that  in  England  wafte  lands 
bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion  to  thofe  which  are 
enclofed  *. — If  many  of  the  lands  which  at  prefent  are 
enclofed,  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  fences  and  turned 
into  commons,  thofe  which  remained  would  immediate- 
ly procure  a  higher  rent ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
thofe  which  are  at  prefent  common,  were  to  be  enclofed, 
there  muft  be  a  proportipnate  fall  of  rent. 

*  From  a  late  computation  of  Sir  John  SINCLAIR,  it  feems,  that  in  Great 
Britain  are  about  22,351,000  acres  of  wafte  land  ;  that,  reckoning  an  annual 
increafe  of  nine  (hillings  an  acre,  the  annual  rent  would  amount  to  10,057, 95O/.- 
and  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  yearly  produce  p<r  acre  would  be  i  /.  7 1.  per 
acre,  or  three  rents,  it  would  Le  worth  50,075, §50  /.  per  aw.  to  the  commu- 
nity. Vide  note  *,  page  83. 
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II.    THE   PRICE    OF  LABOUR   WOULD 
INCREASE. 

Wages  always  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  labourers,  and  the  demand  for  labourers  increafes 
with  the  increafe  of  the  fund  which  is  deft'med  for  the 
payment  of  thofe  labourers. — "  The  revenue  which  is 
"  over  and  above  ^vhat  is  necejjary  for  the  maintenance ',  and 
"  the  Jlock  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necejjary  for 
"  the  employment  of  majlcrs  *,  are  the  two  funds  dejl'med. 
"for  the  payment  of  wages;"  the  cultivation  of  watte 
lands  would  increafe  thefe  funds,  and  confequently  in- 
creafe the  price  of  labour'. 

It  feems  evident  too,  that  more  wages  muft  be  given 
to  labourers,  becaufe  more  land  would  require  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  there  would  be  lefs  competition  of  labourers, 
particularly  as  each  man  wou  d  be  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  own  portion  of  ground  ;  fo  that  inttead  of 
being  under  the  neceflity  of  feeking  matters,  and  being 
at  their  mercy  for  the  quantity  of  wages,  matters  would 
be  under  the  neceflity  of  feeking  labourers,  and  confe- 

»  JPeiltk  of  Nations. 
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quently  would  increafc  that  quantity  by  bidding  againft 
each  other ;  therefore  thofe  perfons  who  live  by  the  fide 
of  a  common,  and  make  a  little  money  by  keeping  a 
cow,  &c.  &c.  would  now  receive  employment,  and  li- 
beral wages  for  that  employment ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  thefe  liberal  wages  would  buy  a  greater  quantity, 
even  in  proportion  to  their  increafe,  than  they  would 
have  done  before  ;  in  other  words,  the  fame  wages  will 
now  buy  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  than  before,  becaufe 
corn  would  be  more  plentiful. 


III.  POPULATION  WOULD  LIKEWISE 
INCREASE. 

It  is  juftly  remarked,  that  as  the  cultivation  of  wade 
land  requires  an  increafe  of  labourers,  thefc  labourers 
muft  either  be  drawn  from  the  country  or  from  towns ; 
that  as  the  former  cannot  fupply  them,  the  latter 
muft. 

But  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  neither  of  thefe 
were  overftocked  before,  they  will  not  be  able  conveni- 
ently to  fpare  them  ;  there  will  confequentlybe  a  fcarcity 
of  labourers — wages  will  be  high — and  from  this  circum- 

ftance 


ftance  population  will  always  increafe  ;  the  cultivation 
of  wafte  lands  would  operate  like  the  fettlement  of  a  new 
colony  :  and  in  no  country  does  the  increafe  of  popula- 
tion bear  any  proportion  to  that  in  a  new  colony*.— 
"  The  liberal  reward  o£  labour  always  encourages  marriage, 
"  and  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  land,  the  la- 
"  bourers  are  foon  induced  to  leave  their  majierst  and  to 
*'  reward  with  equal  liberality  other  labourers,  who  foon 
"  leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that  they  left  their  firjl 
'*  rnajlers\  the  children  are  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care 
"  of,  and  when  they  are  grown  tip,  the  value  of  their  la- 
**  bcur  greatly  overpays  their  maintenance  f.*' 

This  caufe,  namely,  the  high  price  of  labour,  would 
operate  with  equal  effe6t  in  towns  and  in  the  country : 
men  would  not  leave  the  former  for  the  latter,  unlefs 
they  were  better  paid  for  it ;  and  they  would  be  better 
paid  for  it  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  labourers ;  an  im- 
mediate competition  between  the  country  matters  and 
the  town  mafters  would  enfue ;  the  confecmence  of 

*  It  apficars  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica has  nearly  doubled  itfelf  within  thefe  twenty  years,  notwithftanding  the 
•war.  From  the  laft  cenfus,  taken  by  order  of  Congrefs  in  the  year  1791,  it 
appears  that  the  population  amounted  to  3>9i5>-53.  Vide  Morje't  Am.  Geo. 

f  ITaMrfKitims. 
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which,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  would  be  an  increafe 
of  wages — an  increafe  of  population — witb  an  increafe 
of  profperity. — The  enclofure  of  all  the  wafte  lands  in 
this  kingdom  (or  of  thofe  which  are  worth  cultivation) 
might  perhaps  be  a  temporary  check  upon  manufactures, 
but  could  not  poffibly  be  of  long  duration ;  employments 
and  high  wages  will  always  attract  and  even  create  la- 
bourers. 

WE    HAVE    NOW    TO    CONGRATULATE    OUR    COUN- 
TRY   ON    THE    LATE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    BoARD 

OF  AGRICULTURE,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  WHICH  is 
SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  WHOSE  PATRIOTIC  EXER- 
TIONS ENTITLE  HIM  TO  THE  WARMEST  PRAISES 
OF  HIS  FELLOW  CITIZENS,  AND  OF  THE  WORLD 
AT  LARGE.  HE  HAS  BROUGHT  A  BILL  INTO 

PARLIAMENT  FOR  A  GENERAL  ENCLOSURE,  THE 
ADVANTAGES  OF  WHICH  ARE  SO  OBVIOUS,  THAT 

WE  SHOULD  BE  THUNDER-STRUCK  SHOULD  PARTY 
SPIRIT  BE  ABLE  TO  REJECT  IT  ! 

A  POPULOUS  NATION   IS  A  GREAT  NA.TION,    FROM 

ITS    POWER    IN    RESISTING   CONQUEST,     AND     FROM 

ITS      ABILITY     TO     CARRY     ON    OFFENSIVE    WAR,— • 

THE    POPULATION,     AS    WE    HAVE    SEEN,     DEPENDS 

8  -  UPON 


UPON  THE  FOOD  RAISED  ;  THEREFORE  TO  IN- 
CREASE THIS  LAST  SHOULD  BE  THE  OBJECT  OF 
EVERY  WISE  GOVERNMENT*. 

*  Whether  POPULATION,  as  it  promotes  the  grandeur  of  a  nation,  in- 
creafes  in  an  equal  ratio  its  haf/>i»efe? — will  be  the  object  of  confederation  in 
the  next  chapter.  This  queftion  was  frfl  ftarted  by  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Mr.  TO'.VNSEMD,  in  his  Difffrtation  on  thf  Pso*  Laws,  and  merits 
the  deepcft  attention  of  the  politician. 
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SECT.  XVI. 

ON      POPULATION. 

IT  has  been  faid  that  the  riches  of  a  country  confift  in 
the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants  ;  in  other  words,  that 
populoufnefs  is  the  caufe  of  happinefs:  I  am  difpofed  to 
think  that  fometimes  the  direct  inverfe  of  this  propofttion 
is  true. — No  doubt  rich  and  flourishing  countries  are  in 
general  populous  ;  but  this  only  proves  that  its  inhabi- 
tants are  ftrongly  impelled  to  early  marriages,  from  the 
great  probability  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family  with- 
out difficulty  ;  fo  that  the  populoufnefs  is  the  cffcfi,  and 
not  the  caufe,  of  this  profperity. — TJie  object  of  the  pre- 
fent  eflay,  is  to  notice  the  effects  of  population  when 
rendered  as  intenfe  as  pofllble,  to  prove  that  populoufnefs 
may  become  exceflive,  and  to  point  out  the  remedies  that 
muft  be  adopted  to  counteract  the  excefs. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
inhabitants  increafe,  by  adverting  to  what  has  lately 
taken  place  in  a  country  in  which  the  regeneration  of 
manners  and  inftitutions  has  been  far  from  complete. 
Between  the  years  1774  and  1782,  notwithftanding  con- 
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fiderable  emigrations  from  Connecticut  to  Vermont,  to 
Sufquehannah,  and  other  places ;  notwithstanding  the 
lofs  of  life  occafioned  by  a  feven  years  bloody  war ;  it 
was  found,  from  an  adr.ua!  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants, 
taken  at  thefe  two  periods,  that  the  population  of  New 
England  increafed  from  197,856  to  209,150,  and  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  no  importation  of  foreigners  took 
place  during  this  time,  in  confequence  of  the  war*. 
If  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  notwithftand- 
ing feveral  accidental  impediments,  produced  an  increafe 
of  more  than  10,000,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as 
feven  years,  we  may  judge  of  the  increafe  which  nine 
hundred  millions,  the  prefent  population  of  the  world, 
would  p'roduce  in  a  flate  of  fociety  exempt  from  thefe 
hindrances  to  marriage.— It  muft  be  evident  that  the 
period  might  arrive  when  the  populoufnefs  would  be 
exceffive. 

If  we  examine  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers  on  po- 
litical oeconomy,  if  we  refer  to  the  inflitutions  and  man- 
ners of  ancient  nations,  we  fhall  find  that  too  great  po- 
puloufnefs was  an  evil,  of  which  they  not  only  forefaw 
the  poffibility,  but  againft  which  they  had  already  pro- 

*  Morfe's  American  Geography,  8vo.  edit.  p.  144. 
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vided  a  remedy. — In  China,  at  the  remoteft  period  to 
wliich  their  hiftory  extends,  we  learn,  that  parents 
either  deftroyed  their  infant  children,  or  exported  from 
the  country  their  adult  daughters*. — In  the  ifland  For- 
mofay  women  were  forbidden,  by  the  religion  of  the 
country,  to  cohabit  with  men  before  the  age  of  thjrty- 
five. — If  they  proved  pregnant  before  that  age,  the 
prieftefs  was  ordered  by  the  magiftrate  to  procure  abor- 
tion f. — In  the  different  ftates  of  Greece,  there  feems  to 
have  been  an  anxiety  to  keep  the  populoufnefs  at  a  cer- 
tain ftandard ;  the  laws  took  care  that  the  people  Ihould 
never  exceed  or  fall  (hort  of  the  precife  number  which 
the  produce  of  the  earth  would  fupport. — The  propa- 
gation of  the  fpecies  was  encouraged  or  difcouraged  by 
honours,  fhame,  and  admonition,  exactly  as  circum- 
ftances  required]:- — PLATO,  in  his  republic,  exprefsly 

*  See  Dampier's  Voyage,  torn.  ii.  p.  41. 

f  Recueil  des  Voyages  qui  ont  fervi  a  I'etabliflement  de  la  compagnie  des 
Indes,  torn.  v.  part  i.  182 — 188. 

J  In  the  republics  of  Greece,  where  the  territory  was  fmall  and  profperity 
great,  as  was  natural,  the  number  of  citizens  greatly  augmented,  and  became 
a  burthen  to  the  ftate ;  therefore  thc-y  inceffantly  formed  colonies  ;  they  even 
hired  themfclves  out  as  •warriors,  as  the  Swifs  do  at  the  prcfent  day  ;  indeed 
nothing  was  neglected  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  birth.  The  Gauls,  who  were 
in  exactly  the  fame  predicament,  did  exactly  the  fame.  MONTESQJJIEU, 
torn.  iii.  p.  16. 

E  e  2  limits 
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limits  the  number  of  marriages*.— ARISTOTLE  fays, 
that,  if  the  laws  of  the  country  forbid  infanticide,  adults 
rauft  be  prevented  from  engendering  beyond  a  certain 
number. — If  they  exceed  the  number  defined  by  the  law, 
he  recommends  the  procuring  abortion. 

The  Papian  and  Julian  laws,  made  by  AUGUSTUS 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  encouraging  marriage  and 
punifhing  celibacy  t,  were  repealed  or  modified  by  CON- 
ST ANTINE  J.— Theodofius  the  younger  abolifhed  the 
decimary  laws,  which  granted  certain  advantages  to 
parents,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children  ||. 
The  Pnpian  law  recommended  fecond  marriages ;  JUS- 
TIM  AN  rewarded  thofe  who  did  riot  marry  a  fecond 
time  §. 

It  appears  at  firft  fight  fmgular,  that  Switzerland,  the 
government  of  which  is  fo  much  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  petty  German  princes,  fhould  yet  imitate  their 
conduct  in  letting  out  foldiers  for  hire. — The  reafon 
appears  to  be,  that  they  do  it  for  the  purpofe  of  ridding 

*  Lib.  V.  de  Repab. 

f  Sec  the  fpeech  of  Auguftus,  at  the  promulgation  of  this  law,  as  record- 
ed by  Dion.  lib.  XVI. 

J  Leg.  unic.  cod.  Tb^eod.  de  infirm,  pxn.  cadib.  &  orbit. 
||  Leg.  ll.  &  III.  cod.  Theod.  de  jur,  lib. 
§  Nov.  127.  ch.  III.  Nov.  118.  ch.  V. 
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themfelves  of  the  redundancy  of  people,    to  the  pro 
pagation  of  whom  their  free  and  equal  laws  are  fo  favour- 
able. 

In  the  South  Seas  there  is  an  ifland,  which  from  the 
firfl  difcoverer  is  called  Juan  Fernandes.—  In  this  fe- 
queftered  fpot,  John  FERNANDO  placed  a  colony  of 
goats,  confiding  of  one  male,  attended  by  his  female.— 
This  happy  couple  finding  pafture  in  abundance,  could 
readily  obey  the  firft  commandment,  to  increafe  and 
multiply,  till  in  procefs  of  time  they  had  repleniihed 
their  little  ifland. — In  advancing  to  this  period  they 
were  ftrangers  to  mifery  and  want,  and  feemed  to  glory 
in  their  numbers  :  but  from  this  unhappy  moment  they 
began  to  fuffer  hunger ;  yet  continuing  for  a  time  to 
increafe  their  numbers,  had  they  been  endued  with  rea- 
fon,  they  muft  have  apprehended  theeextremity  of  fa- 
mine.— In  this  fituation  the  weakeit  firrr.  gave  way,  and 
plenty  was  again  reftored. — Thus  they  fluctuated  be- 
tween happinefs  and  mifery,  and  either  fufFered  want  or 
rejoiced  in  abundance,  according  as  their  numbers  were 
diminifhed  or  increafed  ;  never  at  a  ftay,  yet  nearly  ba- 
lancing at  all  times  their  quantity  of  food. — This  degree 
of  aequipoife  was  from  time  to  time  deftroyed,  either 

by 
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by  epidemical  difeafes,  or  by  the  arrival  of  ibme  veffel 
in  diftrefs. — On  fuch  occafions  their  numbers  were  con- 
fiderably  reduced  ;  but  to  compenfate  for  this  alarm,  and 
to  comfort  them  for  the  lofs  of  their  companions,  the 
furvivprs  never  failed  immediately  to  meet  returning 
plenty. — They  were  no  longer  in  fear  of  famine  :  they 
ceafed  to  regard  each  other  with  an  evil  eye  ;  all  had 
abundance,  all  were  contented,  all  were  happy: — Thus, 
what  might  have  been  confidered  as  misfortunes,  proved 
a  fource  of  comfort ;  and,  to  them  at  leaft,  partial  evil 
was  universal  good. 

When  the  Spaniards  found  that  the  Englim  privateers 
reforted  to  this  ifland  for  provifions,  they  refolved  on  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  goats,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
put  on  fhore  a  greyhound  dog  and  bitch*. — Thefe  in 
their  turn  increaljpd  and  multiplied,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  food  they  met  with  ;  but  in  confequence, 
as  the  Spaniards  had  forefeen,  the  breed  of  goats  dimi- 
niflied. — Had  they  been  totally  deflroyed,  the  dogs  like- 
wife  muft  have  perifhed. — But  as  many  of  the  goats 
retired  to  the  craggy  rocks,  where  the  dogs  could  never 
follow  them,  defcending  only  for  fhort  intervals  to  feed 
with  fear  and  circumfpe£tion  in  the'vallies,  few  of  thefe, 

*  ULLOA,  B.  ii.  €.4. 
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befides  the  carelefs  and  the  rafh,  became  a  prey ;  and 
none  but  the  moft  watchful,  ftrong,  and  a6tive  of  the 
dogs  could  get  a  fufficiency  of  food. — Thus  a  new  kind 
of  balance  was  eftablimed. — The  weakeft  of  both  fpecies 
were  among  the  firft  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature  ;  the  moft 
active  and  vigorous  preferved  their  lives  *. 

Whenever  the  period  of  exceffive  populoufnefs  arrives 
in  any  particular  country,  unlefs  the  inhabitants  them- 
felves  correct  the  evil,  it  will  itfelf  produce  a  remedy  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  certain  caufes  of  deftruction  will  necefla- 
rily  arife. — Thefe  are  peftilence,  famine,  and  internal 
warfare,  or  a  conteft  between  man  and  man  for  the 
mere  neceflaries  of  life. — The  inhabitants  themfelves 
may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  the  exiftence  of  thefe  dread- 
ful evils  by  different  methods,  but  thefe  are  only  tem- 
porary and  palliative  expedients. 

1.  One  of  the  temporary  expedients  is,  THE  PERFECT 

CULTIVATION  OF  EVERY  INCH  OF  GROUND. In 

fine,  the  inhabitants  of  an  over-populated  country  muft 

*  Vide  the  Rev.  Mr.  TOWNSEND'S  DiJfcrMion  on  the  Poor  Lavas,  page 
39  ;  where  thefe  remarkable  circumftances  are  recorded,  and  a  train  of  moft 
excellent  arguments  adduced  refpefting  the  evils  arifing  from  over-population. 
As  thefe  laws  are  to  undergo  rcv'tfion  in  parliament,  we  (hall  omit  in  this  edi- 
tion to  treat  on  them. 
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not  lofe  a  {ingle  inch  of  ground  ;  their  fole  ftudy  muft 
be  to  make  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before  :  poflibly,  by  having  their  labour  and  their  in- 
genuity always  directed  to  this  one  obje6t,  they  may  in- 
creafe  that  power  which  the  earth  poflefles,  of  producing 
nutritive  matter  to  an  almoft  incredible  extent,  and 
make  to  grow  twenty  ears  of  corn  where  only  one 
grows  at  prefent. 

However,  whether  the  matter  be  pulhed  to  this  ex- 
treme or  not,  it  is  evident  that  all  thefe  means  of  in- 
creafmg  the  production  of  nutritive  matter,  and  pre- 
venting its  wafte  when  produced,  are  neceflarily  finite 
in  their  operation,  and  that,  if  the  original  caufes  which 
produced  the  over-population  continue  to  exift  and  to 
operate,  the  evil  will,  when  all  thefe  means  are  exhauft- 
ed,  ftill  exift,  and  at  length  remedy  itfelf  by  famine, 
peftilence,  or  war. 

II.  Another  palliative  expedient,  in  cafe  of  over-po- 
pulation, is  THE  ABSENCE  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF  LUX- 
URY.— No  member  of  the  community  muft  be  fuffered 
to  confume  more  than  is  barely  neceffary  for  his  fub- 
fiftence. — Some  of  the  inftitutions  of  the  Chinefe  againft 
luxury  are  worthy  of  notice. — Our  anceftors,  faid  an 
emperor  of  the  family  of  TANG,  held  this  maxim,  that 

if 
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if  a  fmgle  individual  led  an  idle  life,  fome  other  perfon 
muft  inevitably  feel  the  confequences,  muft  either  flarve 
or  go  naked*. — The  third  emperor  of  the  2ift'dynafty, 
being  prefented  with  fome  diamonds,  a  mine  of  which 
had  been  difcovered,  inllantly  returned  them,  and  or- 
dered the  mine  to  be  clofed,  not  choofing  to  have  the 
labour  of  his  people  directed  to  an  object  that  would 
neither  furnifh  them  with  food  nor  clothing  f. — Our 
luxury  is  fo  great,  faid  KIAYVENTO,  that  many  people 
are  employed  in  ornamenting  fhoes. — It  many  perfons 
are  'employed  in  making  clothes  for  one  man,  many 
men  muft  go  naked  — If  only  one  man  tills  the  earth, 
and  nine  confume  its  productions,  without  labouring  at 
all,  it  follows  that  many  men  muft  ftarve  £. — In  confe- 
quence  of  inftitutions,  founded  on  fuch  principles  as 
thefe,  luxury  is  almoft  annihilated  in  China :  when  a 
man  marries,  he  allows  his  wife  a  quantity  of  rice  for 
food,  and  fome  raw  cotton  to  be  worked  into  clothing, 
while  two  or  three  mats  conftitute  the  whole  furniture  of 
his  houfe. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  entire  abfence  of  lux- 
ury, as  well  as  the  entire  cultivation  of  the  earth,  would 

*  Du  Hakle,  t.  ii.  p.  497.  f  Idem,  t.  i. 

J  Idem,  t.  ii.  p.  418. 
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have  a  very  extenfive  operation. — At  prefent,  men  pro- 
bably eat  and  drink  twice  as  much  as  they  have  real  oc- 
cafion  for. — The  productive  power  of  the  earth  would 
be  directed  to  the  production  of  that  fpecies  of  nutriment 
which  grows  in  the  greateft  quantity,  and  with  the  leaft 
labour;  vines  and  olives  muft  be  rooted  up,  even  corn 
muft  not  be  fpared,  rice  and  potatoes  muft  be  the  only 
articles  of  culture. — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  country 
which,  in  the  prefent  ftatc  of  things,  would  not  admit 
of  a  greater  population  than  ten  millions,  might  be  made 
to  fupply  clothing,  habitation,  and  food,  for  thirty  mil- 
lions, if  every  inch  of  ground  was  cultivated  in  the  beft 
poffible  manner,  and  if  no  unneceflary  confumption  of 
its  produce  took  place :  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if 
the  populoufnefs  ftill  goes  on  to  increafe,  the  time  will 
come  when  thefe  remedies  will  be  found  to  be  mere  pal- 
liative expedients. 

III.  A  country  in  this  fituation  muft  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  bees,  and  EMIT  A  SWARM. — Without 
dwelling  on  the  enormities  and  crimes,  with  which  co- 
lonifation  has  in  almoft  every  inftance  been  attended  *. 

*  Rcfleft  only  on  the  coloniCation  of  South  America  by  the  Spaivards,  in 
the  progrefs  of  which,  the  natives  were  hunted  down  by  dogs,  as  if  they 
were  wild  beafts. 

it 
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it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  that  this  is  alfo  an  ex- 
pedient merely  palliative. — This  muft  be  clear  when  we 
reflect  that  the  fame  caufes  which  over-populated  the 
mother  country  continuing  to  operate,  repeated  emif- 
fions  of  colonifts  muft  take  place,  till  the  whole  world 
would  fwarm  with  people,  and  no  one  country  could 
get  rid  of  its  exuberance  by  throwing  it  on  another, 
fmce  no  other  would  be  able  to  receive  it. — No  doubt, 
the  period  when  colonifation  muft  of  neceffity  ceafe  is  at 
a  great  diftance,  but  every  one  muft  fee  the  poffibility  of 
its  arrival. 

The  populoufnefs  of  China  has  been  already  adverted 

to  in  the  courfe  of  this  Section. — The  inhabitants  have 

adopted  the  two  expedients  firft  mentioned  ;    they  have 

cultivated  the  earth  to  the  utmqft,  and  they  have  banl/hed 

luxury. — It   fhould  feem   then   that  when  thefe  were 

found  to  fail,  they  ought  to  have  had  recourfe  to  the 

third. — Actuated  by  an  aftoniming  fpirit  of  nationality, 

the  Chinefe  do  never  emigrate :    to  a  limited  extent  /«- 

fantidde  is  practifed,  but  even  this  is  not  fufficient  * ; 

famine  and  pejlilence,   every  fix  or  feven  years,  come  in 

*  See  Lettres  cdif.  zi  Recueil. 
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to  correct  an  evil  which  the  emiflion  of  /warms  would 
at  leaft  have  retarded. 

Let  thofe  who  contend  that  POPULOUSNESS  is  the  great- 
eft  blefling  a  country  can  enjoy,  contemplate  its  effefls 
in  China  ; — in  China,  where  it  is  pufhed  to  its  greateft 
extent,  which  is  the  moft  populous  country  in  the  uni- 
verfc,  and  which,  if  populoufnefs  were  a  real  bleffing, 
ought  to  be  the  moft  happy  ; — in  China,  where  the 
putrid  carcafes  of  flogs,  cats,  and  vermin,  are  fought 
with  avidity  to  fuftain  the  lives  of  wretches  who  are  born 
only  to  be'ftarved ; — in  China,  which  is  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  almoft  inexpreffible  horrors  of  famine  ;  a 
ftate  in  which  felfifhnefs  univerlally  prevails,  in  which 
the  parent  refufes  part  of  that  nouriftiment  he  has  been 
fo  fortunate  to  acquire,  to  his  ftarving  child  ;  in  which, 
the  child  refufes  to  hear  the  fupplication  of  his  famiflaed 
parent;  or  to  peftilence,  during  which  the  unfortunate 
object,  abandoned  by  his  neareft  connexions  and  deareft 
friends,  after  dragging  his  already  putrid  carcafe  from 
door  to  door,  dies,  unheeded,  in  the  ftreet. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  three  palliative  expedients  which 
may  be  adopted  in  the  cafe  of  over-populoufnefs :    the 
entire   cultivation  of  the  earth,    the  annihilation  of  lux- 
ury, 
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f,  and  a  general  fpread  of  people  over  the  whole  earth, 
by  colonlfatlon^  which  will  for  ages  prevent  populoufnefs 
from  becoming  exceffive. 

WHILE  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THIS  WORLD  ARE  MA- 
NAGED AS  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  IN  EUROPE,  IT 
IS  THE  RARITY,  RATHER  THAN  THE  INTENSITY,  OF 
POPULATION  WHICH  WE  HAVE  TO  GUARD  AGAINST: 
WHILE  MEN  CHOOSE  TO  PAMPER  THEIR  BODIES, 
LESSEN  THEIR  VIGOUR,  AND  SHORTEN  THEIR 
LIVES,  BY  DAILY  INTEMPERANCE,  BY  DAILY  IN- 
DULGING IN  THE  DAINTIES  OF  THE  EAST  AND 
WEST,  RANSACKING  BOTH  HEMISPHERES  FOR 
THEIR  MOST  ORDINARY  DIET  AND  CLOTHING  J 
WHILE  THEY  COMMUNICATE  THEIR  OWN  DISEASES, 
AND  RECEIVE  THOSE  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IM 
BALES  OF  MERCHANDIZE  ;  WHILE  THE  IMPER- 
FECT STATE  OF  MEDICINE  PRESENTS  SO  PIGMY  A 
LANCE,  SO  WEAK  A  BUCKLER,  AGAINST  DISOR- 
DERS ;  WHILE  URGED  BY  COMMERCIAL  SPECULA- 
TION MEN  ARE  CONTENT  TO  PERISH  BY  HUN- 
DREDS ON  UNKNOWN  SEAS  ;  AND  WHILE  SLAVES 
TO  AN  IMPERIOUS  DESPOTISM  THEY  ARE  WILL- 
ING TO  HAVE  THEIR  THROATS  CUT  BY  THOU- 
SANDS 
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SANDS  AT  THE  BECK  OF  A  FEW  INDIVIDUALS; 
WHILE  SERVANTS  LOSE  THEIR  BREAD  WHO 
MARRY;  THERE  IS  NOT  MUCH  REASON  TO  AP- 
PREHEND THAT  POPULOUSNESS  WILL  BECOME  EX- 
CESSIVE *. 

WE  IN  THIS  ISLAND  HAVE  STILL  LESS  REASON 
TO  FEAR  A  SUPERABUNDANT  POPULATION  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  PEOPLE  OF  THE  EARTH. — OUR  COM- 
MERCE, WHICH  EMPLOYS  MEN  AT  SEA,  AND  KEEPS 
THEM  IN  CELIBACY,  AND  DESTROYS  SO  MANY 
BRAVE  LIVES  ;  OUR  MANUFACTURES,  THE  BANE  OF 
MORALS  AND  OF  HEALTH  ;  BUT,  ABOVE  ALL,  OUR 
NUMEROUS  COLONIES,  PREVENT  THE  ARRIVAL  OF 
SUCH  EVILS,  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  WHICH  WAS 
ALONE  EXPATIATED  ON. 

*  The  Cabinet. 
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SECT.    XVII. 

OF    CRIMINAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  proper  end  of  human  punifoment  is,  not  the  fatif- 
facTion  of  juftice,  but  the  prevention  of  crimes. — By  the 
fatisfafiion  of  jujlice,  1  mean  the  retribution  of  fo  much 
pain  for  fo  much  guilt ;  which  is  the  difpcnfation  we  expefl 
at  the  hand  of  GOD,  and  which  we  are  accuftomed  to 
confider  as  the  order  of  things  that  perfect  juftice  dic- 
tates and  requires. — In  what  fenfe,  or  whether  with 
truth  in  any  fenfe,  juftice  may  be  (aid  to  demand  the 
puniftimcnt  of  offenders,  I  do  not  now  inquire  ;  but  I 
aflert  that  this  demand  is  not  the  motive  or  occafion  of 
human  puni/Jjment. — What  would  it  be  to  the  magiftrate 
that  offences  went  altogether  unpunifhed,  if  the  im- 
punity of  the  offenders  were  followed  by  no  danger  or 
prejudice  to  the  commonwealth  ? — The  fear  left  the 
efcape  of  the  criminal  fhould  encourage  him,  or  others 
by  his  example,  to  repeat  the  fame  crime,  or  to  commit 
different  crimes,  is  the  fole  consideration  which  autho- 
rizes the  infli&ion  of  punifhment  by  human  laws. — 
Now  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  the  caufe  and  end 

of 
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of  the  punifliment,  ought  undoubtedly  to  regulate  the 
meafure  of  its  feverity. — But  this  caufe  appears  to  be 
founded,  not  in  the  guilt  of  the  offender ;  but  in  the  ne~ 
cejjlty  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  offence. — And  from 
hence  refults  the  reafon,  that  crimes  are  not  by  any  go- 
vernment punimed  in  proportion  to  their  guilt,  nor  in  all 
cafes  ought  to  be  fo,  but  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
and  the  hecejfity  of  preventing  them, — Thus  the  Mealing 
of  goods  privately  out  of  a  Jhop  may  not,  in  its  moral 
quality,  be  more  criminal  than  the  ftealing  of  them 
of  a  houfe  ;  yet,  being  equally  neceflary,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  prevented,  the  law,  in  certain  circumftances, 
denounces  againft  it  a.feverer  punifhment. — The  crime 
inujl  be  prevented  by  fome  means  or  other  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  whatever  means  appear  ncceffary  to  this  end,  whether 
they  be  proportionable  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  or 
not,  are  adopted  rightly,  becaufe  they  are  adopted  upon 
the  principle  which  alone  juftifies  the  inflifiion  of  punffimcnt 
at  all. — From  the  fame  confideration  it  alfo  follows,  that 
puniftiment  ought  not  to  be  employed,  much  lefs  ren- 
dered fevere,  when  the  crime  can  be  prevented  by  any 
other  means. — Puni/hment  is  an  evil  to  which  the  ma- 
gtflrate  reforts  only  from  its  being  necejjary  to  the  prevention 
of  a  greater. — This  neceflUy  does  not  exift,  when  the 
4  encj 
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end  may  be  attained ;  that  is,  when  the  public  may  b« 
defended  from  the  effe&s  of  the  crime  by  any  other  ex- 
pedient.— The  fanguinary  laws  which  have  been  made 
aga'mft  counterfeiting  of  diminishing  the  gold  coin  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  juft,  until  the  method  of  detect- 
ing the  fraud,  by  weighing  the  money,  was  introduced 
into  general  ufage. — Since  that  precaution  was  pra&ifed, 
thcfe  laws  have  Jlept :  and  an  execution  under  them  at 
this  day  would  be  deemed  a  meafure  of  unjuftifiable  fe- 
verity. — The  fame  principle  accounts  for  a  circumftance, 
which  has  been  often  cenfured  as  an  abfurdity  in  the 
penal  laws  of  this,  and  of  moft  modern  nations,  namely, 
that  breaches  of  truft  are  either  not  punifhed  at  all,  or 
punifhed  with  lefs  rigour  than  other  frauds. — Wherefore 
is  a,  foYne  have  afocd,  that  a  violation  of  confidence,  which 
incrcajes  the  guilt,  JJyould  mitigate  the  penalty? — This  le- 
nity, or  rather  forbearance  of  the  laws,  is  founded  in 
the  moft  reafonable  dijllnclion. — A  due  circumfpection 
in  the  choice  of  the  perlbns  whom  they  truft  ;  caution 
in  limiting  the  extent  of  that  truft ;  or  the  requiring  of 
fufficient  fecurity  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  it,  will 
commonly  guard  men  from  injuries  of  this  defcription  : 
and  the  law  will  not  interpofe  its  fanffions,  to  protefl  negli- 
gence and  credulity,  cr  to  fuppiy  the  place  of  dtmejilc  care 
VOL.  II.  G  g  and 
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and  prudence. — To  be  convinced  that  the  law  proceeck 
entirely  upon  this  confideration,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  where  the  confidence  is  unavoidable,  where 
no  practicable  vigilance  could  watch  the  offender,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  theft  committed  by  a  fervant  in  the  fhop  or 
dvvelling-houfe  of  his  matter,  or  upon  property  to  which 
he  muft  neceffarily  have  accefs,  the  fentence  of  the  law  is 
not  lefs  fevtre,  and  its  execution  commonly  more  certain  and 
rigorous,  than  if  no  truji  at  all  had  intervened. 

It  is  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  principle,  which  per- 
vades indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  penal  jurifprudence, 
that  the  facility  with  which  any  fpecics  of  crimes  is  perpc- 
•tratedy  has  been  generally  deemed  a  reafon  for  aggravating 
the  puni/hmcnt. — Thus,  fheep-ftealh;g,  horfe-ftealing, 
-the  dealing  of  cloth  from  tenters,  or  bleaching  grounds, 
by  our  laws,  fubjecl  the  offenders  to  fentence  of  death: 
not  that  thefc  crimes  are  in  their  nature  more  heinous, 
than  many  fimple  felonies  which  are  puniflied  by  im- 
prifonment  or  tranfportation,  but  bccaufe  the  property 
being  more  expofcd,  requires  the  terror  of  capital  pun'iflimcnt 
to  proteft  *V.— This  feverity  would  be  abfurd  and  unjuft, 
if  the  guilt  of  the  offender  were  the  immediate  caufe 
and  meafure  of  the  puni  foment;  but  is  a  confident  and 
regular  confequence  of  the  fuppofitiou,  that  the  right 
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of  punifhment  refults  from  the  neceflity  of  preventing 
the  crime  :  for  if  this  be  the  end  propofed,  the  feverity 
of  the  punifhment  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion  to 
the  expediency  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  end  ; 
that  is,  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the  mifchief  of 
the  crime,  and  of  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  executed. — 
The  difficulty  of  difcovery  is  a  circumftance  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  fame  confideration. — It  constitutes  indeed, 
with  refpecl  to  the  crime,  the  facility  of  which  we 
Ipeak. — By  how  much  therefore  the  deleft  ion  of  an  offender 
is  more  rare  and  uncertain,  bvfo  much  the  more  fever  e  mujl 
be  the  punifhment,  when  he  is  detecled. — 7'hus  the  writing 
of  incendiary  letters,  though  in  itfe/f  a  pernicious  and  alarm- 
ing injury,  calls  for  a  more  condign  and  exemplary  pu- 
injhment,  by  the  very  obfcunty  with  which  the  crime  is 
committed, 

From  the  juftice  of  GOD  we  are  taught  to  look  for  a 
gradation  of  punifhment,  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
guilt  of  the  offender  :  when  therefore,  in  aligning  the 
degrees  of  human  punifhment,  we  introduce  confidera- 
tions  diftindl  from  that  guilt,  and  a  proportion  fo  varied 
by  external  circumftances,  that  equal  crimes  frequently 
undergo  unequal  punifhments,  or  the  lefs  crime  the  greater; 
\t  is  natural  to  demand  the  reafon  why  a  different  mea- 
G  g  2  fure 
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Cure  of  punifliment  (hould  be  expe&ed  from  GOD,  and 
obferved  by  men  ;  why  that  rule,  which  befits  the  ab- 
folute  and  perfect  juftice  of  the  DEITY,  {hould  not  be 
the  rule  which  ought  to  be  purfued  and  imitated  by  hu- 
man laws. — The  folution  of  this  difficulty  muft  be 
fought  for  in  thofe  peculiar  attributes  of  the  divine  na-r 
ture,  which  diftinguifh  the  difpenfations  of  fupreme 
wifdom  from  the  proceedings  of  human  judicature. — A 
BEING  WHOSE  KNOWLEDGE  PENETRATES  EVERY 
CONCEALMENT  ;  FROM  THE  OPERATION  OF  WHOSE 
WILL  NO  ART  OR  SLIGHT  CAN  ESCAPE  ;  AND  IN 
WHOSE  HANDS  PUNISHMENT  IS  SURE  ;  SUCH  A  BEING 
MAY  CONDUCT  THE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  HIS 
CREATION,  IN  THE  BEST  AND  WISEST  MANNER,  BY 
PRONOUNCING  A  LAW  THAT  EVERY  CRIME  SHALL 
FINALLY  RECEIVE  A  PUNISHMENT  PROPORTIONED 

TO     THE     GUILT     WHICH     IT     CONTAINS,      abftja6led 

from  any  foreign  confideration  whatever :  and  may 
teftify  his  veracity  to  thp  fpe&ators  of  his  judgments, 
by  carrying  this  law  into  ftri6l  execution. — But  when 
{he  care  of  the  public  fafety  is  entrufted  to  men% 
whofe  authority  over  their  fellow  creatures  is  Iimitf4 
by  defcfls  of  power  and,  knowledge ;  from  whofe  utmoft 
'Vigilance  andfagacity  the  grfatcji  offenders  often  lie  hid  ; 
3  whofe 


whofe  wife/1  precautions  and  fpeedicjj  purfuit  may  be  tlud* 
fd  by  artifice  or  concealment ;  a  different  neceffity,  a  new 
rule  of  proceeding  refults  from  the  very  imperfection  of 
their  faculties. — In  their  hands  the  uncertainty  of  punifh- 
ment  muft  be  compcnfated  by  the  J evenly. — The  eafe 
with  which  crimes  are  committed  or  concealed,  muft  be 
counteracted  by  additional  penalties  and  increafcd  terrors. — 
The  very  end  for  which  human  government  is  eftablifn- 
ed,  requires  that  its  regulations  be  adapted  to  the  fitpprejfion 
of  crimes. — This  end,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  plans  of 
Infinite  Wifdom,  does  not,  in  the  dejignation  of  temporal 
penalties,  always  coincide  with  the  proportionate  puniflimcnt 
«f  guilt. 

There  are  two  methods  of  administering  penal  juf- 
tice. 

The  firft  method  afligns  capital  pitniflments  to  few  of- 
fences, and  inflicls  it  invarially. 

The  fecond  method  affigns  capital puni/hments  to  many 
kinds  of  offences,  but  inflicls  it  only  upon  a  few  examples  of 
fach  kind. 

The  latter  of -which  two  methods  has  been  long  adopte4 
in  this  country,  where,  of  thofe  who  receive  fentencc  of 
death,  fcarcely  one  in  ten  is  executed. — And  the  pre- 
ference of  this  to  the  former  method  feems  to  be  found- 
ed 
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ed  in  the  ccnfuleration,  that  the  felcfllon  rf  proper  objects 
for  capital  puni/hment  principally  depends  upon  circum- 
Jiances,  which,  however  eafy  t o  perceive  in  each  particular 
cafe  after  the  crime  is  committed,  it  is  impojjible  to  enume- 
rate or  define  beforehand ;  or  to  afcertain  however  with 
that  exactnefs,  which  is  requifite  in  legal  d-cfcriptions.— 
Hence,  although  it  bs  neceffary  to  fix,  by  precife  rules 
of  law,  the  boundary  on  one  fide;  that  is,  the  limit  to 
which  the  punifiiment  may  be  extended,  and  alfo  that 
nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of  the  whole  legiflature 
be  fuffered  to  determine  that  boundary,  and  aflign  thele 
rules  ;  yet.  the  mitigation  of  puni/hmext,  the  exevc'tfe  of  le- 
nity, may,  without  danger,  be  enirujled  to  the  executive 
magijlrate,  wbofe  difcretion  will  operate  upon  thofe  nume- 
rous, unforcfccn,  mutable,  and  indefinite  circumftances,  both 
cf  tee  crime  and  the  criminal,  which  conjlltute  or  qualify 
the  malignity  of  each  offence — Without  the  power  of  re- 
laxation lodged  in  a  living  authority,  either  fome  of- 
fenders would  efcape  capital  pun i/hmcnt,  whom  the  public 
fafcty  required  to  fujfcr ;  or  fome  would  undergo  this  punifn- 
tnent,  where  it  was  neither  dcfcnxd  nor  necejjary. — For 
if  judgment  of  death  were  referred  for  one  or  two  fpecies 
of  crimes  only,  which  would  probably  be  the  cafe,  if 
Jhat  judgment  was  intended  to  be  executed  without  ex- 
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ccption,  crimes  might  occur  of  the  moji  dangerous  example, 
and  accompanied  with  circumjlances  of  heinous  aggravation, 
which  did  not  fall  within  any  description  of  offences  that  the 
laws  had  made  capital,  and  which  consequently  could  not 
receive  the  puni/hment  their  own  malignity  and  the  public 
Jafety  required. — What  is  worfe,  it  would  be  known  be- 
forehand, that  fuch  crimes  might  be  committed  without 
danger  to  the  offender's  life. — On  the  other  hand,  if,  to 
reach  thefe  pofiible  cafes,  the  whole  clafs  of  offences  to 
which  they  belong  be  fubje&ed  to  pains  of  death,  and 
no  power  of  remitting  this  feverity  remain  any  where, 
the  execution  of  the  laws  will  become  more  fangulnary 
than  the  public  compajjion  would  endure,  or  than  is  nccef- 
fary  to  the  general  fccurity. 

The  LAW  OF  ENGLAND  is  conflrudted  upon  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  better  policy. — By  the  number  ofjlatutes  cre- 
ating capital  offences,  it  fwceps  into  the  net  every  crime, 
which  under  any  pojfible  circumjlances  may  merit  the  punl/h- 
tnent  of  death :  but  when  the  execution  of  this  fentence  comes 
to  be  deliberated  upon,  a  fmall  proportion  of  each  clafs  are 
Jingled  out,  the  general  characler,  or  the  peculiar  aggrava- 
tions of  whofe  crimes,  render  them  Jit  examples  of  public 
jnjllcc. — By  this  expedient  few  afiually  fuffer  death, 
whilft  the  dread  and  danger  cf  it  hang  ever  the  crimes  of 

many. 
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Many. — The  tendernefs  of  the  law  cannot  be  takeri  ad- 
vantage of. — The  life  of  the  fubject  is  fpared,  as  far  a& 
the  riccemty  of  reftra'mt  and  intimidation  permits,  yet  Ko 
one  will  adventure  upon  the  commijfion  of  any  cnonn'ofti 
crime,  from  a  knowledge  that  the  'laws  have  not  provided 
for  its  punijhment. — The  wifdom  and  humanity  of  this 
defign  furnifli  a  jujl  excufe  for  the  multiplicity  of  capital 
offences,  which  the  laws  of  England  are  accufed  of  cre- 
ating beyond  thofe  of  other  countries.— The  charge  of 
cruelty  is  anfwered  by  obferving,  that  thefe  laws  were 
never  meant  to  be  carried  into  indifcriminate  execution  • 
that  the  legiflature,  when  it  eftablifhes  its  laft  and  high- 
eft  fan&ions,  trufts  to  the  benignity  of  the  crown  to  relax 
their  fevcrity,  as  often  as  circumftances  appear  to  palliate 
the  offence,  or  even  as  often  as  thofe  clrcumftances  of  ag- 
gravation are  wanting,  which  render  this  rigorous  inter- 
pofition  neceflary. — Upon  this  plan  it  is  enough  to  vin- 
dicate the  lenity  of  the  laws,  that  fome  inftances  are  to 
be  found  in  each  clafs  of  capital  crimes,  which  require 
the  reftraint  of  capital  punilhment;  and  that  this  re- 
ftraint could  not  be  applied,  without  fubje&ing  the 
whole  clafs  to  the  fame  condemnation. 

There  is  however  one  fpecies  of  crimes,  the  making 
of  which  capital  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  defended,  even 

upon 
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upon  the  comprehenfive  principle  juft  now  ftated;  I 
mean  that  of  privately  Jlealing  from  the  perfon. — As 
every  degree  of  force  is  excluded  by  the  defcription  of 
the  crime,  it  will  be  difficult  to  affign  an  example, 
where  either  the  amount  or  circumfhnces  of  the  theft 
place  it  upon  a  level  with  thofe  dangerous  attempts,  to 
which  the  punifliment  of  death  fhould  be  confined.— 
It  will  be  ftill  more  difficult  to  fliew,  that,  without 
grofs  and  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  fufFerer, 
fuch  examples  can  ever  become  fo  frequent,  as  to  make 
it  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  clafs  of  capital  offences,  of 
very  wide  and  large  extent. 

The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  properly  rcferved  to  the 
chief  magi/irate. — The  power  of  fufpending  the  laws  is 
a  privilege  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  committed  to  many 
hands,  or  to  thofe  of  any  inferior  officer  in  the  flate.— 
The  king  alfo  can  beft  collec"l  the  advice  by  which  his 
refolutions  fhould  be  governed  ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
removed  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  influence  of 
private  motives. — But  let  this  power  be  depofited  where 
it  will,  the  exercife  of  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
favour  to  be  yielded  to  felicitation,  granted  to  friendfhip, 
or,  leail  of  all,  to  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  concili- 
ating or  gratifying  of  political  attachments,  but  as  a  ju- 
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dicialatt;  as  a  deliberation  to  be  conduced  with  the 
fame  character  of  impartiality,  with  the  fame  exact  and 
diligent  attention  to  the  proper  merits  and  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  as  that  which  the  judge  upon  the  bench  was 
expected  to  maintain  and  {hew  in  the  trial  of  the  pri- 
foner's  guilt. — "The  queftions  whether  the  prifoner  be  guilty, 
and  whether,  being  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  executed,  are 
equally  queftions  of  public  jujiice. — The  adjudication  of  the 
latter  queftion  is  as  much  a  function  of  magiftracy  as  the 
trial  of  the  former. — The  public  welfare  is  interefted  in 
both. — The  conviction  of  an  offender  fhould  depend 
upon  nothing  but  the  proof  of  his  guilt,  nor  the  execu- 
tion of  the  fentence  upon  any  thing  befide  the  quality 
and  circumftances  of  his  crime. — It  is  neceflary  to  the 
good  order  of  fociety,  and  to  the  reputation  and  autho- 
rity of  government,  that  this  be  known  and  believed  to 
be  the  cafe  in  each  part  of  the  proceeding. 

Aggravations  which  ought  to  guide  the  magistrate  in 
\htfcletfion  ofobjecls  of  condign^uni/hment  are  principally 
thefe  three — repetition,  cruelty,  combination. — The  two 
firft,  it  is  manifeft,  add  to  every  reafon  upon  which  the 
juftice  or  the  neceffity  of  rigorous  meafures  can  be 
founded ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  the  laft  circumftance,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  when  thieves  and  robbers  are 

once 
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once  collected  into  gangs,  their  violence  becomes  more 
formidable,  the  confederates  more  defperate,  and  the 
difficulty  of  defending  the  public  againft  their  depreda- 
tions much  greater,  than  in  the  cafe  of  folitary  adven- 
turers.— Which  feveral  con  fide  rations  compofe  a  dif- 
tinction,  that  is  properly  adverted  to,  in  deciding  upon 
the  fate  of  convicted  malefactors. 

In  crimes,  however,  which  are  perpetrated  by  a  mul- 
titude, or  by  a  gang,  it  is  proper  to  feparate,  in  the 
punifliment,  the  ring-leader  from  his  followers,  the  prin- 
cipal from  his  accomplices,  and  even  the  perfon  whs 
Jlruck  the  blow,  broke  the  lock,  or  firft  entered  the  houfey 
from  thofe  who  joined  him  in  the  felony ;  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  any  diftinction  in  the  guilt  of  the  offenders, 
as  for  the  fake  of  cafHng  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  fuch 
confederacies,  by  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  confede- 
rates to  fettle  who  fhall  begin  the  attack,  or  to  find  a 
man  amongft  their,  number  willing  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
greater  danger  than  his  aflbciates. — This  is  another  in- 
ftance  in  which  the  punishment,  which  expediency 
directs,  does  not  purfue  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
crime. 

Injuries  effected  by  terror  and  violence,  are  thofe  which 

it  is  the  firft  and  chief  concern  of  legal  government  to 
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reprefs;  becaufe,  their  extent  is  unlimited;  becaufe,  no 
private  precaution  can  protect  the  fubjedt  againtt  them  ; 
becaufe,  they  endanger  life  and  fafety,  as  well  as  pro- 
perty;  and  laftly,  becaufe  they  render  the  condition  of 
fociety  wretched,  by  a  fenfe  of  perfonal  infecurity. — 
Thefe  reafons  do  not  apply  to  frauds,  which  circum- 
fpe<£tion  may  prevent ;  which  muft  wait  for  opportunity ; 
which  can  proceed  only  to  certain  limits;  and,  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  which,  although  die  bufinels  of  life  be 
incommoded,  life  itfelf  is  not  made  miferable. — The 
appearance  of  this  diftin&ion  has  led  fome  humane 
writers  to  exprefs  a  wifh,  that  capital  puniftiments  might 
be  confined  to  crimes  of  violence. 

In  eftimating  the  comparative  malignancy  of  crimes 
of  violence,  regard  is  to  be  had,  not  only  to  the  proper 
and  intended  mifchief  of  the  crime,  but  to  the  fright 
occafioned  by  the  attack,  to  the  general  alarm  excited 
by  it  in  others,  and  to  the  confequences  which  may  at- 
tend future  attempts  of  the  fame  kind. — Thus  in  affix- 
ing the  punilhment  of  burglary,  or  of  breaking  into 
dwelling-houfes  by  night,  we  are  to  confider  not  only 
the  peril  to  which  the  mod  valuable  property  is  expofed 
by  this  crime,  and  which  may  be  called  the  direct  mif- 
chief of  it,  but  die  danger  alfo  of  murder  in  cafe  of  re- 
8  fiftance, 
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fiftance,  or  for  the  fake  of  preventing  difcovery,  and  the 
univerfal  dread  with  vvhicb  thejtknt  and  defence Icfs  hours 
of  reft  andjleep  muft  be  difturbed,  were  attempts  of  this 
fort  to  become  frequent  ;  and  which  dread  alone,  even 
without  the  mifchief  which  is  the  object  of  it,  is  not 
only  a  public  evil,  but  almoft  of  all  evils  the  moft  ir.- 
fupportable. — Thefe  circumftances  place  a  difference 
between  the  breaking  into  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day,  and 
by  night ;  which  difference  obtains  in  the  puniftiment 
of  the  offence  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  judicial  codes  of  moft  countries,  from 
the  earlieft  ages  to  the  prefent. 

Of  frauds,  or- of  injuries  which  are  effected  without 
force,  the  moft  noxious  kinds  are  forgeries t  counterfeit- 
ing or  diminishing  of  the  coin,  and  thcjtea/ing  of  fetters 
in  the  courfe  of  their  conveyance ;  inafmuch  as  thefe 
praflices  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  accommodations,  which, 
not  only  improve  the  conveniencics  of  focial  life,  but 
are  effential  to  the  profperity,  and  even  the  exiftence  of 
commerce. — Of  thefe  crimes  it  may  be  faid,  that,  al- 
though they  feem  to  affect  property  alone,  the  mifchief 
of  their  operation  does  not  terminate  there. — For  let  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  remiflhefs  or  lenity  of  the  laws 
(hould,  in  any  country,  fuller  offences  of  this  fort  to 
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grow  into  fuch  a  frequency,  as  to  render  the  ufe  of 
money,  the  circulation  of  bills,  or  the  public  convey- 
ance of  letters  no  longer  lafe  or  practicable  ;  what  would 
follow,  but  that  every  fpecies  of  trade  and  of  activity 
muft  decline  under  thefe  difcouragements ;  the  fources 
of  fubfiftence  fail,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  fupported;  the  country  itfelf,.  where  the 
intercourfe  of  civil  life  was  fo  endangered  and  defective, 
be  deferted ;  and  that,  befide  the  diftrefs  and  poverty, 
which  the  lofs  of  employment  would  produce  to  the  in- 
duftrious  and  valuable  part  of  the  exilting  community, 
a  rapid  depopulation  muft  take  place,  each  generation 
becoming  lefs  numerous  than  the  laft,  till  folitude  and 
barrennels  overfpread  the  lai\d;  until  a  defolation  funi- 
lar  to  what  obtains  in  many  countries  of  Alia,  which 
were  once  the  moll  civilized  and  frequented  parts  of  the 
world,  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  crowded  cities,  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  of  happy  and  well-peopled  regions.— 
When  we  carry  forwards,  therefore,  our  views  to  the 
more  diftant,  but  not  lefs  certain  confequences  of  thefe 
crimes,  we  perceive  that,  though  no  living  creature  be 
deftroyed  by  them,  yet  human  life  is  diminifhed  ;  that 
an  offence,  the  particular' confequence  of  which  deprives 
only  an  individual  of  a  fmall  portion  of  his  property, 

and 
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and  which  even  in  its  general  tendency  feems  to  do  no- 
thing more  than  to  obftrucl:  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
public  conveniencies,  may  neverthelefs,  by  its  ultimate 
effects,  conclude  in  the  laying  wade  of  human  exiftence. 
— This  oblervation  will  enable  thofe,  who  regard  the 
divine  rule  of  "  life  for  life,  and  blood.for  blood,"  as 
the  only  authorifed  and  julYifiable  meafure  of  capital 
punifliment,  to  perceive,  with  refpect  to  the  effects  and 
quality  of  the  actions,  a  greater  refcmblance  than  they 
fuppofe  to  exift,  between  certain  atrocious  frauds,  and 
thefe  crimes  which  attack  perfonal  fafety. 

In  the  cafe  of  forget ics  there  appears  a  fubftantial  dif- 
ference, between  the  forging  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  of 
fecu rides  which  are  circulated,  and  of  which  the  circu- 
lation and  currency  are  found  to  ferve  and  facilitate  va- 
luable purpofes  of  commerce,  and  the  forging  of  bonds, 
leafes,  mortgages,  or  of  inftruments  which  are  not  com- 
monly transferred  from  one  hand  to  another;  becaufe, 
in  the  former  cqfe  credit  is  neceffarily  given  to  the  fig- 
nature,  and,  without  that  credit,  the  negotiation  of 
fuch  property  could  not  he  carried  on,  nor  the  public 
utility  fought  from  it  be  attained  ;  in  the  other  cafe,  all 
pofllbility  of  deceit  might  he  precluded,  by  a  direct  com- 
munication 
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munication  between  the  parties,  or  by  due  care  in  the 
choice  of  their  agents,  with  little  interrupiion  to  bufi- 
nefs,  and  without  deftroying,  or  much  incumbcring, 
the  ufes  for  which  thefe  inftruments  are  calculated.-— 
This  diftin<Stion,  I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  real,  but 
precife  enough  to  afford  a  line  of  divifion  between  for- 
geries, which,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  are  almbft  uni- 
verfally  capital,  and  punifhed  with  undiftinguifhing  fe- 
verity. 

Perjury  is  another  crime  of  the  fame  clafs  and  magni- 
tude.— And)  when  we  conjider  what  reliance  is  necejfarily 
placed  upon  oaths  ;  that  all  judicial  deci/ions  proceed  upon 
teJJimOny ;  that  confequently  there  is  not  a  right,  that  a  man 
pojjefjes,  of  which  falfe  witneffcs  may  not  deprive  him  ;  that 
reputation,  property,  and  life  itfelf  lie  open  to  the  attempts 
»f  perjury  ;  that  it  may  often  be  committed  without  a  pof- 
/ibility  of  contradifiion  or  difeovery  ;  that  the  fuccefs  and 
prevalcncy  of  this  vice  tend  to  introduce  the  moj}  grievous 
and  fatal  injujiice  into  the  adminijlration  of  human  affair  sy 
or  fuch  a  dijlrujl  of  teflimony  as  mujl  create  univerfal  em- 
larrajjment  and  confujion ;  when  we  reflefl  upon  thefe  mif- 
chiefs,  we  Jhall  be  brought,  probably,  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  thofe,  who  contend  that  perjury,  in  its  puntfh- 
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ment ,  efpecially  that  which  is  attempted  In  folemn  evidence^ 
and  in  the  face  of  a  court  of  juftice,  Jhould  be  placed  upon 
a  level  with  the  moft  flagitious  frauds. 

The  obtaining  of  money  byfecret  threats,  whether  we 
regard  the  difficulty  with  which  the  crime  is  traced  out, 
the  odious  imputations  to  which  it  may  lead,  or  the  pro- 
fligate confpiracies  that  are  fometimcs  formed  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  deferves  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the 
worft  fpecies  of  robbery. 

The  frequency  of  capital  executions  in  this  country, 
owes  its  neceflity  to  three  caufes — much  liberty,  great  ci- 
ties, and  the  want  of  a  puni/hment,  fhort  of  death,  pof- 
fefling  a  fufficient  degree  of  terror. — And  if  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  malefactors  be  more  rare  in  other 
countries  than  in  ours,  the  reafon  will  be  found  in  fome 
difference  in  thefe  -articles. — The  liberties  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, and  ftill  more  the  jealoufy  with  which  thefe  liber- 
ties are  watched,  and  by  which  they  are  preferred,  permit 
not  thofc  precautions  and  refiraints,  that  infpefiion,  fctutiny, 
and  control,  which  are  exercifed  with  fuccefs  in  arbitrary 
government.  —  For  example,  neither  the  fpirit  of  the 
Jaws,  nor  of  the  people,  will  fuffer  the  detention  or 
confinement  of  fufpefled  perfons,  without  proofs  of  their 
guilt,  which  it  is  often  impoflible  to  obtain  ;  nor  will 
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they  allow  that  matters  of  families  be  obliged  to  record 
and  render  up  a  defcription  of  the  ftrangers  or  inmates 
whom  they  entertain  ;  nor  that  an  account  be  demand- 
ed, at  the  pleafure  of  the  magiftrate,  of  each  man's 
time,  employment,  and  means  of  fubfiftence ;  nor  fe- 
curities  to  be  required  when  thefe  accounts  appear  unfa- 
tisfadtory  or  dubious ;  nor  men  to  be  apprehended  upoa 
the  mere  fuggeftion  of  idlenefs  or  vagrancy  ;  nor  to  be 
confined  to  certain  diftri&s;  nor  the  inhabitants  of  each 
diflri6t  to  be  made  refponfible  for  one  another's  behavi- 
our ;  nor  pafTports  to  be  exacted  from  all  perfons  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  kingdom  :  leaft  of  all  will  they  tole- 
rate the  appearance  of  an  armed  force,  or  of  military 
law ;  or  fuffer  the  ftreets  and  public  roads  to  be  guarded 
and  patrolled  by  foldiers ;  or,  lajlly,  cntrujl  the  police 
•with  fuch  difcretionarj  powers,  as  may  make  Jure  of  the 
guilty,  however  they  involve  the  innocent. — Thefe  expedi- 
ents^ although  arbitrary  and  rigorous,  are  many  of  them 
cffefiual;  and  in  proportion  as  they  render  the  com- 
miflion  or  concealment  of  crimes  more  difficult,  they 
fubftract  from  the  neceflity  of  fevere  punidiment. — 
Great  cities  multiply  crimes  by  prefenting  eafier  oppor- 
tunities and  more  incentives  to  libertinifm,  which  in 
low  life  is  commonly  the  introductory  ftage  to  other 
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enormities;  by  colle&i ng  thieves  and  robbers  into  the 
fame  neighbourhood,  which  enables  them  to  form  com- 
munications and  confederacies,  that  incrcafe  their  art 
and  courage,  as  well  as  ftrength  and  wickednefs ;  but 
principally  by  the  refuge  they  afford  to  villainy,  in  the 
means  of  concealment,  and  of  fubfiiYmg  in  fecrecy, 
which  crowded  towns  fupply  to  men  of  every  defcrip- 
tion. — Thefe  temptations  and  facilities  can  only  be  counr 
terailed  by  adding  to  the  number  of  capital  punifh- 
ments. — But  a  third  caufe,  which  increafes  the  frequency 
of  capital  executions  in  England,  is  a  defefl  of  the  laws 
in  not  being  provided  with  any  other  puniihment  than 
that  of  death,  fufficiently  terrible  to  keep  offenders  in 
awe. — 'Tranfporiation^  which  is  the  fentence  fecond  in 
the  order  of  feverity,  appears  to  me  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  example  very  imperfectly  ;  not  only  becaufe 
exile  is  in  reality  a  flight  puni/hment  to  thofe,  who  have 
neither  property,  nor  friends,  nor  reputation,  nor  regu- 
lar means  of  fubfiftence  at  home ;  and  becaufe  their  litu- 
ation  becomes  little  worfe  by  their  crime,  than  it  was 
before  they  committed  it ;  but  becaufe  the  punifliment, 
whatever  it  be,  is  unobferved  and  unknown. — A  tran- 
fported  convifl  may  fuffcr  wider  bis  fentence ',  but  his  fujfer- 
ings  are  removed  from  the  view  of  his  countrymen:  his  mi- 
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fery  is  unfeen ;  bis  condition  Jlrikes  no  terror  into  the  minds 
of  thofe,  for  ivhofe  warning  and  admonition  it  was  intend- 
ed.— This  chafm  in  the  fcale  of  punifhment  produces 
alfo  two  further  imperfections  in  the  adminiftration  of 
penal  juftice  :  the  firft  is,  that  the  fame  punifhment  is 
extended  to  crimes  of  very  different  character  and  malig- 
nity ;  the  fecond,  that  punifhments  feparated  by  a 
great  interval,  are  affigned  to  crimes  hardly  diftinguifh- 
able  in  their  guilt  and  mifchief  *. 

*  PALEV. 


SECT. 


SECT.    XVIII. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED,    BUT    PLACED    IV 
ANOTHER    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

IT  is  clear,  that  the  right  of  punching  crimes  againft 
the  law  of  nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  ftate 
of  mere  nature,  vefted  in  every  individual. — For  it  muft; 
be  vefted  in  fomebody ;  otherwife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered  to 
put  them  in  execution  :  and  if  that  power  is  vefted  in 
any  one,  it  muft  alfo  be  vefted  in  all  mankind;  fince  all 
are  by  nature  equal ;  of  which  the  firft  murderer  Cain 
was  fo  feniible,  that  we  find  him  expreffing  his  appre- 
henfions,  that  whoever  {hould  find  him  would  flay  him. 
— In  a  ftate  of  fociety  this  right  is  transferred  from  in- 
dividuals to  the  fovereign  power ;  whereby  men  are 
prevented  from  being  judges  in  their  own  caufes,  which 
is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  government  was  intended  to 
remedy. — Whatever  power,  therefore,  individuals  had 
of  punifhing  offences  againft  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is 
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now  vefted  in  the  magiftrate  alone  ;  who  bears  the 
fword  of  juftice  by  the  confent  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity.— And  to  this  precedent  natural  power  of  individu- 
als muft  be  referred  that  right,  which  fome  have  argued 
to  belong  to  every  (late  (though,  in  facT:,  never  exer- 
cifed  by  any),  of  punifhing  not  only  their  own  lubjecrs, 
but  alfo  foreign  embafladors,  even  with  death  itfclf  ;  in 
cafe  they  have  offended,  not  indeed  againft  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  the  country,  but  againft  the  divine  laws  of 
nature,  and  become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives 
for  their  guilt. 

As  to  offences  merely  againfl  the  laws  of  fociety, 
which  are  only  mala  probibita,  and  not  mala  in  fe  ;  the 
temporal  magiftrate  is  alfo  empowered  to  infiift  coercive 
penalties  for  fuch  tranfgreflion  :  and  this  by  the  confent 
of  individuals ;  who,  in  forming  focieties,  did  either 
tacitly  or  exprefsly  inveft  the  fovereign  power  with  a 
right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
them  when  made,  by  exercrfmg,  upon  their  non-ob- 
fervance,  feverities  adequate  to  the  evil. — The  lawful- 
nefs  therefore  of  punifhing  fuch  criminals  is  founded 
upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which  they  fuffer 
was  made  by  their  own  confent ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal contradl  into  which  they  entered,  when  firft  they 
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engaged  in  fociety  ;  it  was  calculated  for,  and  has  long 
contributed  to,  their  own  fecurity. 

This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred  by  univer- 
fal  confent,  gives  to  the  ftate  exadly  the  fame  power, 
and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each  individual 
member  had  naturally  over  himfelf  or  others. — Which 
has  occafioned  fome  to  doubt,  how  far  a  human  legifla- 
ture  ought  to  inflic~l  capital  punishments  for  pofitive  of- 
fences ;  offences  againft  the  municipal  law  only,  and 
not  againft  the  law  of  nature  ;  fince  no  individual  has, 
naturally,  a  power  of  infliiling  death  upon  himfelf  or 
others  for  actions  in  themfelves  different. — With  regard 
to  offences  mala  in  Je,  capital  punifhments  are  in  fome 
ittftances  inflicted  by  the  immediate  command  of  GOD 
himfelf  to  all  mankind ;  as,  in  the  cafe  of  murder,  by 
the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,  their  common  anceftor 
and  reprefentative,  "  Whofo  fheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
"  man  mall  his  blood  be  filed." — In  other  inftances 
they  are  inflicted  after  the  example  of  the  CREATOR, 
in  his  pofitive  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Jewifh  republic  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  crime  againft 
chaftity. 

For  though  the  end  of  punimment  is  to  deter  men 
from  offending,  it  never  can  follow  from  thence,  that 
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it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate,  and  by  any  means ; 
fince  there  may  be  unlawful  methods  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience even  to  the  jufteft  laws. — Every  humane  legifla- 
tor  will  be  therefore  extremely  cautious  of  eftablifhing 
laws  that  inflid  the  penalty  of  death,  efpecially  for  flight 
offences,  or  fuch  as  are  merely  pofitive. — He  will  ex- 
peel:  a  better  reafon  for  his  fo  doing,  than  that  loofe  one 
which  generally  is  given  ;  that  it  is  found  by  former  ex- 
perience that  no  lighter  penalty  will  be  eiFedhial. — For 
is  it  found  upon  farther  experience,  that  capital  punifh- 
ments  are  more  effectual  ? — Was  the  vaft  territory  of  all 
the  Ruflias  worfe  regulated  under  the  late  emprefs  ELI- 
ZABETH, than  under  her  more  fanguinary  predeceflbrs  ? 
—Is  it  now,  under  CATHERINE  II.  lefs  civilized,  lefs 
focial,  lefs  fecure  ?  And  yet  we  are  aflured,  that  neither 
of  thefe  illuftrious  princeffes  have,  throughout  their 
whole  adminiftration,  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  : 
and  the  latter  has,  upon  full  perfuafion  of  its  being  ufe- 
lefs,  nay  even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolifhing  it 
entirely  throughout  her  extenfive  dominions. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  punifhments 
of  unreafonable  feverity,  efpecially  when  indifcriminate- 
Iv  inflicled,  have  lefs  effe£l  in  preventing  crimes,  and 
amending  the  manners  of  a  pt-oplc,  than  fuch  as  are 
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move  merciful  in  general,  yet  properly  intermixed  with 
due  diftindtions  of  feverity. — It  is  the  fentimcnt  of  an 
ingenious  writer,  who  feems  to  have  well  ftudied  the 
fprings  of  human  a&ion,  that  crimes  are  more  effectually 
prevented  by  the  certainty  than  by  the  feverity  of  punifh- 
ment ;  for  the  exceflive  feverity  of  laws  (fays  MONTES- 
QUIEU) hinders  their  execution. — When  the  punifh- 
ment  furpafles  all  meafure,  the  public  will  frequently 
prefer  impunity  to  it. — Thus  alfo  the  ftatute  I  Mar. 
ft.  i.  c.  i.  recites  in  its  preamble,  "  that  the  ftate  of 
every  king  confifts  more  affuredly  in  the  love  ot  the  fub- 
jec~l  towards  their  prince,  than  in  the  dread  of  laws  made 
with  rigorous  pains ;  and  that  laws  made  for  the  pre- 
fer vation  of  the  commonwealth  without  great  penalties, 
are  more  often  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  made  with 
extreme  punifhments." — Happy  had  it  been  for  the  na- 
tion if  the  fubfequent  practice  of  that  deluded  princefs 
in  matters  of  religion,  had  been  ccrrefpondent  to  thefe 
fentiments  of  herfelf  and  parliament  in  matters  of  ftate 
and  government !  We  may  further  obferve,  that  fan- 
guinary  laws  are  a,  bad  fymptom  of  the  diftemper  of  any 
ftate,  or  at  leart  of  its  weak  conftitution. — The  laws  of 
the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  deccm- 
were  full  of  cruel  punifliments:  the  Porcian  law, 
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xvhich  exempted  all  citizens  from  fentence  of  death, 
filcntly  abrogated  them  all. — In  this  period  the  republic 
flourished  :  under  the  emperors  fevere  punifliments  were 
revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

It  is,  moreover,  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the 
fame  punimment  to  crimes  of  different  malignity. — A 
multitude  of  fanguinary  laws  (befides  the  doubt  that 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewife  prove  a  manifeft  defect  either  in  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflative,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  execu- 
tive, power. — It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  government, 
and  argues  a  want  of  folid  (kill,  to  apply  the  fame  uni- 
verfal  remedy,  the  ultiynum  fupplicium^  to  every  cafe  of 
difficulty. — It  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  much  eafier  to  ex- 
tirpate than  to  amend  mankind ;  yet  that  magiftrate  muft 
be  efteemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel  furgcon,  who  cuts 
off  every  limb  which  through  ignorance  or  indolence  he 
will  not  attempt  to  cure. — it  has  been  therefore  ingc- 
nioufly  propofed,  that  in  every  (late  a  fcale  of  crime:, 
fhould  be  formed,  with  a  conefponding  fcale  of  punifli- 
ments, defcending  from  the  greateft  to  the  leall. — But 
if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet  at  leaft  a  wife  legifla- 
tor  will  mark  the  principal  divifions,  and  not  affign 
penalties  of  the  6rft  degree  to  offences  of  an  inferior 
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rank. — Where  men  fee  no  diftinction  made  in  the  na- 
ture and  gradations  of  punifhment,  the  generality  will 
be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  diftinction  in  the  guilt. — 
Thus  in  France  the  punifhment  of  robhery,  either  with 
or  without  murder,  is  the  fame  :  hence  it  is,  that  though 
perhaps  they  are  therefore  fubject  to  fewer  robberies,  yet 
they  feldom  rob  but  they  alfo  murder. — In  China  mur- 
derers are  cut  to  pieces,  and  robbers  not :  hence  in  that 
country  they  never  murder  on  the  highway,  though 
they  often  rob. — And  in  Britain,  befides  the  additional 
terrors  of  a  fpeedy  execution,  and  a  fubfequent  expofure 
or  diffection,  robbers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportation, 
which  feldom  is  extended  to  murderers. — This  has  the 
fame  effect  here  as  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  af- 
faffination  and  flaughter. 

But  indeed,  were  capital  punifhments  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  a  fure  and  effectual  remedy,  that  would 
not  prove  the  neceflity  (upon  which  the  juftice  and  pro- 
priety depend)  of  inflicting  them  upon  all  occafions 
when  other  expedients  fail. — It  is  feared  this  reafoning 
would  extend  a  great  deal  too  far. — For  inftance,  the 
damage  done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is 
univerfally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to 
prevent  it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effectual. 
K  k  3  —But 
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—But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  juft 
for  the  legiflature  to  inflict  death  upon  every  ohftinate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provilions  of  former 
ftatutes. — Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  fovereign  that 
thinks  ferioufly  can  never  juftify  fuch  a  law  to  the  dic- 
tates of  confcience  and  humanity. — To  Ihed  the  blood 
of  our  fellow-creature  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  great- 
eft  deliberation,  and  the  fulleft  conviction  of  our  own 
authority :  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  GOD  to  man ; 
which  neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it  be  taken  from 
him,  unlefs  by  the  command  or  permiflion  of  him  who 
gave  it,  either  exprefsry  revealed,  or  collected  from  the 
laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by  clear  and  indifputable  de- 
monftration. 

Yet  though  we  may  glory  in  the  wifdom  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  we  (lull  rind  it  difficult  to  juftify  the  frequency 
of  capita!  punilhment,  inflicted  (perhaps  inattentively)  by 
a  multitude  of  fucceflive  independent  ftatutes,  upon  crimes 
very  different  in  their  natures, — It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are  daily  li- 
able to  commit,  no  lefs  than  160  have  been  declared  by 
acts  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy ; 
or,  in  other  Words,  to  be  worthy  of  inftant  death.— So 
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dreadful  a  lift,  inftead  of  diminifhing,  increafei  the 
number  of  offenders. — The  injured,  through  compaf- 
iion,  will  often  forbear  to  profecute ;  juries,  through 
companion,  will  fometimes  forget  their  oaths,  and  ei- 
ther acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence ;  and  judges,  through  compafiion,  will  refpitc 
one  half  of  the  convicts,  and  recommend  them  to  the 
royal  mercy. — Among  fo  many  chances  of  efcaping,  the 
needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the  multitude 
that  fuffer  :  he  boldly  engages  in  fome  defperate  attempt 
to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his  vices ;  and  if  unex- 
pectedly the  hand  of  juftice  overtakes  him,  he  deems 
himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  laft  a  facri- 
fice  to  thofe  laws  which  long  impunity  has  taught  him 
to  contemn. 

The  feverity  of  punifhment  is  alfo  one  great  reafon 
why  crimes  of  an  inferior  clafs,  with  refpe6l  to  enormity, 
are  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  felt  as  national  evils  *. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited  by  thofe,  whole  habits  of 
life  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  difcuffions  of  this 
fort,  that  by  the  laws  of  England,  there  are  above  one 
hundred  and  fixty  different  offences  which"  fubjcct  the 

Vidt  an  excellent  Treatife  on  the  Polke> '  by  a  Magiflrate. 

parties 
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parties  who  are  found  guilty,  to  the  punishment  of  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  be  convinced  that  a 
criminal  code,  fo  fanguinary  in  its  provifions,  muft  in 
the  nature  of  things  defeat  thofe  ends,  the  attainment 
of  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  law,  namely,  the 
prevention  of  crimes. 

It  is  only  neceflary  to  examine,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, the  modern  hiftory  of  the  criminal  profecutions, 
trials,  acquittals,  and  pardons,  in  this  country*,  in  order 

to 


•  Difchargtd  from  Newgate  in   1786  —  575  1791  —  584 

1787  —  611  1792  —  804 

1788  —  543  1793  —  702 
I7g9  _  614  1794—644 
1790  —  532  1795  —  578 

2874  331* 

— 

Total  prifoners  6186 

Since  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Hulks  in  1 776,  there  have  been  difcharged 
from  Woolwich,    Portfmouth,    and   Langfton  Harbour,    tea   thaufand  f-vt 
liundred  and  tliirty  comiBs. 

Viz.   i.  By  expiration  of  puniflunent     -     1610 
Z.  By  pardons,  ------       790 

3.  By  efcapes,    ------       130 

Total     2530 

i.  Difcharged 
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to  be  completely  convinced  that  one  great  caufe  of  the 
progreffive  increafe  of  crimes  and  criminal  delinquents, 
arifes  from  the  fmgle  circumftance  of  fuch  a  multitude 
of  {lighter  offences  being  liable  to  the  punifhment  of 
death. 

The  Roman  empire  never  flouriftied  fo  much  as 
during  the  cera  of  the  Portian  law,  which  abrogated  the 
punifhment  of  death  for  all  offences  whatfoever. — When 
fevere  punifhments  and  an  incorre6l  police  were  after- 
wards revived,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  empire  fell. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  infinuated  that  this 
would  be,  altogether,  a  proper  fyftem  of  criminal  jurif- 
prudence  to  be  adopted  in  modern  times, 

1.  Difcharged  by  proclamation  and  gaol-deliveries;   having  been  com- 

mitted in  confequence  of  being  charged  with  various  offences,  for 
which  bills  were  not  found  by  the  grand  jury,  or  where  the  profe- 
cutors  did  not  appear  to  maintain  and  fupport  the  charges,  •  -  559* 

2.  Difcharged  by  acquittals,  in  the  different  courts  ;   (frequently  from 
having  availed  themfelves  of  the  defects  of  the  law, — from  frauds 

in  keeping  back  evidence,  and  other  devices),  ------     256* 

3.  Convifts  difcharged  from  the  different  gaols,  after  fuffering  the 
punifhment  of  impiifonment,  &c.  inflicted  on  them  for  their  feve- 

ral  offences,    ---------.--___     2484 

4.  Convidls  difcharged   and  efcaped  from  the  Huiks  at  Woolwich, 
Portfmouth,  and  Langfton,  ------_____      g^g 

Total  11,934 

In 
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In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  it  may  be  thought  indif- 
penfabiy  neceffary,  that  offences,  which  in  their  nature 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  public,  and  where  no  mode 
of  prevention  can  be  eftablifhed,  fliould  be  punifhed  by 
the  forfeiture  of  life  ;  but  thefe  dreadful  examples  mould 
be  exhibited  as  feldom  as  poflible  ;  for  while  on  the  one 
hand,  fuch  punifhments  often  defeat  the  ends  of  juftice, 
by  their  not  being  carried  into  execution :  fo  on  the 
other,  by  being  often  repeated,  they  lofe  their  effedt 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

If  it  were  poflible  to  form  a  fcalc  of  offences  with  a 
correfponding  punifhment  applicable  to  each,  afccnding 
from  the  flighted  mifdemeanor,  in  progreffive  gradation 
to  the  higheft  crimes  of  forgery,  arfon,  murder,  and 
treafori,  the  guilty  would  not  fo  frequently  tfcape  the 
punifhmenfe  of  the  law ;  and  the  numerous  hordes  of 
thieves  and  cheats  who  are  daily  committed  for  flighter 
offences,  would  not,  as  at  prefent,  be  fet  at  liberty  ei- 
ther by  goal-deliveries  or  by  acquittals. 

This  idea  has  been  already  ("uggcficd  by  an  author  of 
the  higheft  reputation  *,  and  certainly  merits  attention ; 
as  it  is  hoped  thofe  fuggeftions  do  which  will  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  confideration  of  the  public,  for  the  improve- 

*  BACCAB.IA,  cap.  6. 
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ment  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  country 
at  large,  in  the  next  feclion. — For  certain  it  is,  that 
however  much  we  glory  (and  we  ought  to  glory)  in  the 
excellence  of  our  conftitution,  yet  there  is  no  truth 
more  clear  and  obvious  than  this;— "That  our  code 
*'  exhibits  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  heterogeneous 
"  mafs,  concocted  too  often  on  the  fpur  of  the  occation 
"  (as  Lord  BACON  expreues  it), — And  frequently  with- 
**  out  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  the  refult  of 
"  able  and  minute  dilcufiion,  £>r  a  due  attention  to  the 
"  revilion  of  the  exifting  laws,  or  how  far  their  pro- 
*'  vifions  bear  upon  new  and  accumulated  Statutes  in- 
*'  troduced  into  parliament,  often  without  either  con- 
"  fideration  or  knowledge  ;  and  without  thofe  precau- 
"  tions  which  are  always  necefiary.  when  lawg  are  to 
"  be  made  which  may  affect  the  property,  the  liberty, 
"  and  perhaps  even  the  lives  of  thoufands." 

Were  the  exifting  laws,  which  form  cur  prefent  cri- 
minal code  (according  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Lord  BA- 
CON, and  an  eminent  crown  lawyer  of  our  own  times), 
to  be  referred  to  able  and  intelligent  men  to  revife,  con- 
folidate,  and  adjuft  the  whole,  in  a  manner  heft  fuited 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  and  manners,  the  invefti- 
gation  would  unqueftionably  excite  wonder  and  aftonifli- 

VOL.  II.  L  1  nient ; 
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ment ;  and  thofe  concerned  in  it  could  not  fail  to  lament 
that  fo  many  laws,  inflicting  ieverc  penalties  and  punifh- 
ments  for  flight  offences,  at  prefent  fill  the  ftatute- 
book  ;  while  feveral  crimes,  highly  injurious  to  fociety, 
are  not  liable  to  any  punifhment  whatever. 

Penal  laws,  which  are  either  obfolete  or  abfurd,  or 
which  have  arifen  from  an  adherence  to  rules  of  com- 
mon law,  when  the  reafons  have  ceafed  upon  which 
thefe  rules  are  founded ;  and  in  fhort,  all  laws  which 
appear  not  to  be  founded  on  the  diclates  of  truth  and 
juilice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights 
of  mankind,  fliould  be  abrogated  and  repealed  *. 

The  method  of  inflicting  punifhment  ought  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  end  it  is  meant  to  ferve. — That 
boundary  fhould  never  be  exceeded,  and  where  death 
does  not  attach  to  the  crime,  the  reformation,  and  future 
ufefulncfi  of  the  culprit  to  the  date,  fliould  conllaqtly 
form  a  leading  feature  in  all  criminal  jurifprudence. 

By  compelling  perfons  convicted  of  offences  to  be 
ufeful  and  induftrious,  a  repetition  of  crimes  would  be 
prevented;  and  inftead  of  being  injured  by  reiterated 
depredations,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  fociety  would  en- 
joy, not  only  the  benefits  ariiing  from  the  protection  of 

*  BLACKSTONE. 
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life  and  property,  but  allb  from  productive  labour,  in- 
creafing  and  enlarging  the  refources  of  the  ftatc  through 
the  medium  of  its  worft  members. 

Prevention  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  it  cannot  he 
too  often  repeated,  is  the  true  eflence  of  police ; — and 
this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  fyftem  of  energy  directed 
by  fuch  wife  and  legiflative  arrangements,  as  (hall  enable 
the  civil  magiftrate  to  throw  every  poffible  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  offenders. 

This  indeed  is  very  different  from  what  is  faid  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  capital,  when  criminals  were  generally 
permitted  to  ripen  from  the  firft  ftage  of  depravity  until 
they  were  worth  forty  pounds. — This  is  not  the  fyftem 
which  fubje&ed  the  public  to  the  intermediate  depreda- 
tions of  every  villain  from  his  firft  ftarting,  till  he  could 
be  clearly  convicted  of  a  capital  offence. — Neither  is  it 
the  fyftem  which  encouraged  public  houfes  of  rendezvous 
for  thieves,  for  the  purpofe  of  knowing  where  to  appre- 
hend them,  when  they  became  ripe  for  the  puniihment 

• 
of  death. 

The  fyftem  now  fuggefted,  is  calculated  to  prevent, 
if  poffible,  the  feeds  of  villainy  from  being  fown  ; — or 
iffown,  to  check  their  growth  in  the  bud,  and  never 
permit  them  to  ripen  at  all. 

L  1  2  Humanity 
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Humanity  fhudders  at  the  contemplation  of  this  in- 
rerefting  part  of  the  difcufllon,  when  it  is  confidereci, 
wlio  thefe  our  miferable  fellow-mortals  are  !  and  what 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  extreme  depravity  which  at- 
taches to  the  chief  part  of  them  ! 

And  here  a  prominent  feature  of  the  imperfect  ftate 
of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country  is  too 
evident  to  efcape  notice. 

fPlthout  friends,  without  character,  and  without  the 
means  of  fub/ijlence,  what  are  thefe  unhappy  mortals  to 
do  ? — They  are  no  tboner  known  or  fufpected,  than  they 
are  avoided. — No  perfon  will  employ  them,  even  if  they 
were  difpofed  to  return  to  the  paths  of  honefty  ;  unlefs 
they  make  ufe  of  fraud  and  deception,  by  concealing  that 
they  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a  prijin,  or  of  the 
hulks. 

At  large  upon  the  world,  without  food  or  raiment, 
and  wirh  the  conftant  calls  of  nature  upon  them  for  both, 
•without  a  home  or  an  afylum  to  fhelter  them  from  th? 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  what  is  to  become  of  them  ? 

The  police  of  the  country  has^provided  no  place  of  in- 
duflry,  in  which*  thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  reform 
might  find  fubfiftence  in  return  for  labour;  which,  in 
their  prefent  Ctuation,  becomes  ufclefs  to  them,  becaufe 
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no  perfon  will  purchafe  it  by  employing  them. — Under 
all  thefe  circumftances  it  is  to  be  feared,  indeed  it  is 
known,  that  many  convi<5r.s,  from  dire  necefTity,  return 
to  their  old  courfes. — And  thus,  through  the  medium 
of  thefe  miferable  outcafts  of  fociety,  crimes  are-increafed 
and  become  a  regular  trade,  becaufe  many  of  them  cart 
make  no  other  election. 

THOSE  MEN  WILL  DESERVE  A  STATUE  TO  THEIR 
MEMORY  WHO  SHALL  MODERATE  THE  NEEDLESS 
SEVERITY  or  OUR  LAWS,  AND  DEVISE  AND  CARRY 
INTO  EFFECT  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
DISCHARGED  CONVICTS,  WHO  MAY  BE  DESIROUS 
OF  LABOURING  FOR  THEIR  SUBSISTENCE  IN  AN 
HONEST  WAY. TT  IS  ONLY  NECESSARY  FOR  PER- 
SONS OF  WEIGHT  AND  INFLUENCE  TO  MAKE  THE 
ATTEMPT,  IN  ORDER  TO  ENSURE  THE  ASSISTANCE 
OF  THE  OPULENT  AND  HUMANE  IN  SO  GOOD  AND, 
NECESSARY  A  WORK. 


SECT. 
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• 

SECT.     XIX. 

THE    SAME   SUBJECT    CONSIDERED    PRACTICALLY. 


HOWARD,  the  beneficent  HOWARD,  whofe  generous 
efforts  have  been  too  often  treated  as  the  fchemes  of  a 
philanthropic  vifionary,  even  by  thofe  who  were  unable 
to  refufe  him  their  tribute  of  admiration  and  refpect, 
HOWARD,  thanks  to  the  wifdom  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  will  be  henceforth  acknowledged  to  be  a  philo- 
fopher  as  acute  in  his  obfervations,  and  as  enlightened  in 
his  views,  as  in  his  difpofition  virtuous,  and  friendly  to 
the  human  race. — His  doctrines  have  been  attended  to, 
and  his  fyftem  put  in  practice  in  Philadelphia,  for  fe- 
veral  years  paft,  and  fuccefs  has  crowned  them :  that 
fuccefs  which  had  been  predicted  by  the  benefactor  of 
mankind. 

As  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  is  the  bafis  on  which  the  new  fyftem  of  prifon-ad- 
miniftration  refts,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  ibme  account 
of  it  in  a  fuccindt  hiftory.  • 

William 
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William  PENN,  when  he  eftablifhed  this  colony  irt 
1681,  brought  with  him  a  charter  from  CHARLES  the 
Second,  which  required  the  eftablifhment  of  the  laws  of 
England  .in  the  infant  fettlement. — But  how  could 
PENN,  a  philofophic  Icgiilator,  whofe  firft  acl:  of  go-, 
vernment  was  to  grant  equal  protection  (without  pre- 
ference or  partiality  to  any  religion)  to  every  fe£t, 
eftablilh  without  reludtance  a  fyftem  of  criminal  jurif- 
prudence,  which  awarded  to  almoft  every  kind  of  crime 
the  puniftiment  of  death  ? — PENN  was  the  friend  of  rea- 
fon  and  humanity. — He  wifhed  to  extend  their  empire, 
and  to  enfure  their  bleffings  to  his  rifmg  colony. — Nor 
could  a  cold  indifference  to  the  effufion  of  blood,  accord 
with  the  principles  of  that  feel,'  which  refufes  to  ac- 
knowledge the  lawfulnefs  even  of  defenfive  war. — He 
compiled,  as  foon  as  he  could,  a  milder  code  of  criminal 
jurifprudence,  in  which  the  punifliment  of  death  was 
awarded  to  premeditated  murder  only. — This  code  was 
not  approved  of  in  England,  and,  after  a  long  difpute 
between  the  king  and  the  governor  of  Pennfylvama,  the 
Englifh  criminal  law  was  eftablhhed  in  its  full  extent 
and  rigour. — This  order  fubfifted  as  long  as  the  kings  of 
England  remained  fovereigns  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania,  awakened  to  liberty, 

had 
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had  their  attention  immediately  recalled  to  the  mildnek 
of  their  original  penal  code. — The  new  confutation  of 
the  ftate,  formed  in  the  year  1776,  enjoined  the  legifla- 
ture  to  proceed  to  the  reformation  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  to  invent  punHhments  lefs  cruel,  and  hetter  pro- 
portioned to  the  various  degrees  of  criminality. — Th'e 
war  prevented  the  execution  of  thefe  views  till  1/76. — • 
At  that  time  the  punishment  of  death,  which  had  been 
infli6tcd  upon  almoft  every  fpecies  of  theft,  &c.  was  re- 
ferved  for  murder,  rape,  wilful  incendiaries,  and  trea- 
fon  ;  and  whipping,  imprifonment,  and  public  labour, 
fubftitutcd  in  its  ftead. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years  has  at  length  deinon- 
ftrated  the  numberlefs'  inconveniences  of  public  labour. 
— Criminals  loaded  with  irons,  and  fcattered  through 
the  ftreets  and  along  the  roads,  prefented  to  the  public 
the  fpe£tacle  of  vice  rather  than-  of  lhame  and  mifery  \ 
and  the  impo/Tibiiity  of  watching  them  properly  faci- 
litated the  means  of  excels,  of  drunkennefs,  of  pillage, 
and  of  efcape  — All  the  prilbners,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  crimes  or  their  characters,  were  confounded 
in  one  mafs. — By  this  mixture,  the  bad  were  not  ame- 
liorated, but  the  lefs  criminal  often  became  worfe. — 
They  fpread  terror  over  town  and  country ;  and  far 
8  fiom 
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from  being  put  in  the  way  of  amendment,  became  ini- 
tiated in  new  fcenes  of  wickednefs,  till  the  prifons  were 
found  incompetent  to  contain  the  increafmg  number  of 
the  convicted. 

At  this  period,  fome  of  the  mod  refpedbble  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  with 
the  view  of  alleviating  the  miferies  of  the  prifons,  of  af- 
ccrtaining  their  defects,  and  of  pointing  out  to  the  go- 
vernment the  prevailing  abufes. — This  fociety  was  the 
occafion  of  an  additional  mitigation  of  the  penal  code. — 
In  1790,  the  legiflature,  compofed  at  that  time  of  a 
{ingle  chamber,  aboliflied  the  punifhments  of  public  la- 
bour, of  mutilation,  and  of  whipping  ;  and  fubitituted 
in  their  ftead  imprifonment,  fine,  and  reparation  for  the 
crime  committed.  —  The  fame  law  requires  ftronger 
evidence  for  the  conviction  of  certain  criminals ;  and, 
after  fettling  feveral  important  articles  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral adminiftration  of  prifons,  gives  in  charge  to  a  board 
of  infpectors  to  make,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  of  Philadelphia,  two  judges  of 
the  fupreme  court,  and  two  judges  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Pennfylvania,  fuch  alterations  as  may  be 
necefTary  for  the  internal  management  of  fuch  buildings. 
Confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  this  beneficent  fo- 
.  VOL.  II.  Mm  ciety, 
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ciety,  and  in  the  patriotifm  and  fagacity  of  the  infpeo 
tors,  forced,  as  it  were,  this  a&  from  the  legiflature, 
who  were  far  from  expecting  that  the  avoiding  of  ill 
treatment,  and  the  adoption  of  a  mild  conduct,  would 
have  more  effect  upon  the  prifoners,  and  prove  a  bet- 
ter means  of  correction,  than  fetters,  harfhnefs,  and 
feverity. 

The  judges  confulted  on  this  occafion,  oppofed  the 
change,  not  becaufe  they  were  hardened  by  prejudice, 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  enlightened  and  humane ; 
hut  a  too  intimate  acquaintance  with  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals, the  confequence  of  their  profeflion,  blinded  them 
to  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  pointed  out  in  the  new  fyftem. — 
The  new  mode  of  difcipline  was,  however,  the  only 
plea  for  the  alteration  of  the  penal  code,  which,  for 
this  reafon,  was  made  temporary,  and  its  duration  li- 
mited to  five  years. — It  was  left  to  after-experience, 
to  determine  whether  it  fhould  be  continued  or  aban- 
doned. 

The  Quakers  were  the  chief  promoters  of  this  foften- 
cd  fyftem. 

It  was  LOWNES  who  propofed  and  effected  the  change 
of  difcipline  ;  who  propofed  to  fubftitute  a  mild  and  ra- 
tional, but  firm,  treatment,  in  the  room  of  irons  and 

ftripes : 
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ftripes :  and  who,  without  relaxing  in  his  efforts,  pa- 
tiently bore  to  be  treated  as  a  vifionary,  in  full  confi- 
dence of  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  perfeverance. — His 
indefatigable  zeal,  by  interetVmg  in  his  favour  every 
perfon  capable  of  contributing  to  his  fuccefs,  obtained, 
from  the  good  will  of  the  legiflature,  the  already  noticed 
laws :  laws  dictated  not  only  by  benevolence,  but  alfo 
by  juftice  and  true  policy.— He,  in  fine,  by  confenting 
to  be  re-ele£ted  on  every  nomination,  became  the  prin*- 
cipal  agent  in  this  refpe&able  work  of  reafon  and  hu- 
manity. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
was  decidedly  againft  this  eftablifhment :  one,  younger 
than  the  reft,  and  lefs  inclined  to  defpair  of  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  human  character,  embraced  with  ardour  the 
new  fyftem,  aflbciated  himfelf  with  Caleb  LOWNES, 
aflilted  him  with  that  advice  which  could  be  given  only 
by  a  man  well  verfed  in  the  fcie^ce  of  jurifprudence  ; 
and  (hared  with  him  his  hopes,  his  labours,  and  his  de~ 
fervings. — This  man  was  William  BRADFORD,  at  that 
time  judge  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  fince  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  recently  deceafed,  ho- 
noured by  the  regret  and  universal  efteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.-  —  He  deferves,  indeed,  particular  refpeft  ; 
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which  I  pay  him  with  the  greater  readinefs,  as  it  implies 
no  cenfure  on  his  brethren,  who,  in  refuting  their 
fan&ion  to  the  new  fyftem,  were  actuated  only  by 
the  fear  of  fuccefs,  a  fear  founded  upon  paft  experi- 
ence. 

They  were  feconded  by  the  influence  of  feveral  other 
citizens,  of  importance  by  their  fortunes,  and  by  their 
great  credit  and  refpe&ability,  who  were  fufficiently  en- 
lightened to  calculate  the  poflibility  of  its  fuccefs,  and 
-the  advantages  it  promifed. — Their  patriotiftn  rendered 
them  ardent  to  contribute  to  its  advancement. — In  con- 
fequence,  the  regulations  were  fpeedily  concerted,  and 
the  neceflary  alterations  in  the  buildings  being  made, 
the  new  difcipline  commenced. — The  trials  already 
made,  have  fo  fully  anfwered  every  expectation,  that 
during  the  laft  year,  the  fhte  legiflature  has  proceeded 
to  a  further  mitigation  of  its  penal  code,  and  has  con- 
fined the  punifhmenl^of  death  to  murder  committed  with 
malice  and  premeditated  intention  ;  puniftung  every 
other  fpecies  of  the  fame  crime  with  imprifonment  of 
greater  or  lefs  continuance  and  feverity,  leaving  to  the 
governor,  at  the  fame  time,  the  power  of  abridging  its 
duration.— To  thefe  enlightened  legiflators  it  appeared, 
that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  certainty  of  punimment 
3  operated 
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operated  as  a  powerful  check  on  crimes,  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining pardon,  in  confequence  of  good  behaviour,  was, 
on  the  other,  a  means  no  lefs  powerful  in  determining 
the  convict  to  real  and  pofitive  amendment. 

The  end  propofed  in  punifliment,  ought  to  be  the 
correction  of  the  guilty,  and  fhould  include  the  means 
of  amendment. — This  axiom  of  morality  is  the  bails  of 
the  government  of  the  prifon, — The  managers  have 
connected  with  it  a  great  political  truth  ;  that  the  con- 
finement of  a  convict  being  a  reparation  made  to  the 
community,  the  fociety  ought  to  be  burdened  as  little 
as  poflible  with  the  expence  attending  fuch  detention : 
whence  it  follows,  that  a  chief  object  of  the  regimen  of 
thefe  prifons  ought  to  be,  firft,  to  break  off  the  old  ha- 
bits to  which  the  convicts  have  been  accuftomed,  and 
induce  them  to  felf-reflection,  and  confequent  amelbra- 
tion  ;  fecondly,  to  profcribe  all  arbitrary  ill-treatment 
of  the  prifoners ;  and  thirdly,  to  keep  them  conftantly 
employed  in  fome  fpecies  of  productive  labour,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the 
prifon,  preferve  them  from  idlenefs  and  inaction,  and 
enable  them  to  lay  up  fome  kind  of  fund  againft  the  ter- 
mination of  their  captivity. 

The  convicts,  condemned  to  imprisonment  under  the 
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new  aft,  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles.  lit.  Thofe 
condemned  for  crimes,  heretofore  punifhable  with  death, 
whofe  fentence  always  includes  the  article  of  folitary 
confinement  during  a  part  of  their  detention. — ad.  Such 
as  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  of  lefs  importance,  and 
whofe  fentence  does  not  include  the  above  article  of  fo- 
litary confinement. 

The  perfon  fentenced  to  folitary  confinement  is  (hut 
up  in  a  kind  of  cell,  whofe  floor  is  eight  feet  by  fix,  and 
its  height  nine  feet. — This  room  is  on  the  firft  or  fecond 
ftory  of  an  infulated  building  raifed  on  arches. — It  is 
warmed  by  means  of  a  ftove,  placed  in  the  paflage  lead- 
ing to  the  cells. — The  prifoner,  confined  within  two 
iron  gratings,  receives  the  heat,  without  the  power  of 
making  an  improper  ufc  of  the  fire,  which  he  cannot 
handle. — His  chamber,  which  is  partly  lighted  by  the 
window  of  the  paflage,  is  more  diredlly  illuminated  by 
a  fmall  window  which  opens  into  the  cell  itfelf. — Each 
apartment  contains  a  neceflary,  cleanfable  at  will  by  a 
ftreain  of  water. — Every  precaution  is  taken  to  preferve 
health. — The  cell,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  is 
whitewaflied  twice  a  year,  or  more  frequently,  if  ne- 
ceflity  requires— The  prifoner  fleeps  upon  a  mattrafs, 
and  is  allowed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cloathing. — In 
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this  fituation,  feparated  from  every  other  individual, 
given  up  to  folitude,  to  felf- reflection,  and  to  remorfe, 
he  can  communicate  only  with  himfelf. — He  fees  the 
turnkey  tyut  once  a  day,  to  receive  a  fmall  pudding  made 
of  Indian  corn,  together  with  fome  melafles ;  nor  is  it 
till  after  a  given  time,  that  he  obtains,  upon  his  peti- 
tion, the  leave  to  read. 

The  convicts  whofe  fentence  does  not  include  folitary 
confinement,  are  on  their  arrival  placed  among  the  reft; 
their  clothes  are  taken  away,  and,  if  necefTary,  expofed 
to  heat  in  an  oven,  and  the  common  drefs  of  the  pri- 
foners  put  upon  them. — They  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  regulations  of  the  houfe,  and  interrogated  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  labour  they  are  able  or  willing  to  perform. — 
The  officer  who  brings  them,  delivers  to  the  infpedlors 
a  fhort  account  of  their  crime,  of  its  aggravating  or  ex- 
tenuating circumftances,  of  their  trial,  of  the  faults  they 
have  been  guilty  of,  and,  in  fhort,  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  previous  to  his  condemnation. — 
This  account,  afforded  by  the  court  which  pronounced 
fentence,  enables  the  infpedtors  to  form  fome  judgment 
of  the  new  prifoner,  and  of  the  greater  or  lefs  at- 
tention which  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pay  to  his  be- 
haviour. 

The 
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The  work  affigned  them  is  adapted  to  their  ftrength 
and  capacity. — There  are  in  the  houfe,  looms  for  wea- 
vers, work-fliops  and  tools  for  joiners,  carpenters,  tur- 
ners, {hoe-makers,  and  taylors ;  the  convidb  who  pof- 
fefs  fuch  trades,  are  allowed  to  praclife  them  ;  the  re- 
mainder are  employed  in  fawing  and  poliming  marble, 
in  cutting  logwood,  in  pounding  and  grinding  plaifler 
of  Paris,  in  carding  wool,  or  in  beating  hemp. — The 
weaker  and  lefs  ikilful  are  bufied  in  picking  wool,  hair, 
or  oakum. — The  infpe&ors  have  lately  added  to  thefe 
eftablimments,  a  manufacture  of  nails,  capable  of  af- 
fording employment  to  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  and 
bringing  confiderable  -profit  to  the  houfe. — Every  one 
is  paid  in  proportion  to  his  labour. — The  bargain  for 
each  fpecies  of  work  is  made,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
convi6t,  between  the  gaoler  and  the  employer. — Out  of 
his  profits,  the  prifoner  is  obliged  to  pay  his  board,  and 
the  price  of,  or  in  fome  cafes  a  certain  rent  or  hire  for 
the  inftruments  he  ufes. — Thefe  payments,  which  are 
neceflarily  determined  by  the  current  price  of  commodi- 
ties, are  fixed  by  the  infpedtors  four  times  in  every 
year. 

Befides  his  board  and  cloathing,  which  are  paid  out  of 
the  profits"  of  his  labour,  the  original  fentence  of  the 
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Jaw  obliges  the  convift  to  pay  the  expcaces  of  profecu- 
tion,  togctlier  with  a  fine,  which  never  fails  to  be  im- 
pofed. — Thatpaitof  the  fine  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  commonwealth,  is  commonly  remitted ;  but  he  is 
bound  to  difcharge,  without  failure,  that  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  reparation  of  his  crime,  and  to  defray  the 
expences  of  profecution.  —  The  county  advances  the 
fums  required  on  this  laft  fcore,  and  is  reimburfed  by  the 
produce  of  the  convi&'s  labour,  unlefs  repaid  by  the  fa» 
mily  or  friends. 

The  women  are  employed  in  (pinning,  fewing,  pre- 
paring flax  and  hemp,  and  in  wafhing  and  mending  for 
the  houfe. — Their  labour  is  not  fo  productive  as  that  of 
the  men,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  feven-pence  a 
day  required  for  their  maintenance ;  or  amounts  to  fome- 
thing  more,  if  they  labour  throughout  the  day. — As 
their  work  demands  lefs  ftrength  than  that  of  the  men, 
their  nourifhment  is  likewife  lefs  confiderable. 

The  gaoler  is  not  here,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe  in 
Europe,  an  extortioner,  who  lays  under  contribution 
the  weaknefs,  the  captivity,  and  the  mifery  of  the  con- 
fined.— No  garnifh,  no  purchafe  of  favours  or  privi- 
leges, no  difmiflion  fees  difgrace  thefe  prifons. — In  Eu- 
rope, the  fmall  falary  annexed  to  many  places  feem  to 
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srufhorife  the  holder  of  them  to  extend  his  revenues.—- 
And  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  for  a  fuperior  officer, 
who  knows  that  the  appointments  of  fuch  perfons  do  not 
afford  them  a  proper  livelihood,  not  to  wink  at  many  of 
the  methods  employed,  by  each  one  refpe&ively,  to  pro- 
cure himfelf  a  better  fubfiftence. — Thefe  methods  are 
fo  many  abufes,  which  gradually  become  cuftoms,  and 
at  length  eftablifli  themfelves  as  matters  of  right,  which 
the  pureft  and  mod  fevere  adrniniftration   is  unable  to 
overturn. — Were  an  adminifti ator  to  attempt  it,    he 
would  probably,  without  fucceeding  in  his  object,  run 
the  ri(k  of  lofmg  his  own  place,    fmce  abufes,    con- 
nected together  by  any  common  tie,   foon  acquire  for- 
midable  ftrength. — This  fpecies   of  greedy   extortion 
leeins  to  belong,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  degraded 
elafies  of  fociety. — It  is  a  kind  of  vengeance  exercifed  by 
thofe  who  have  learnt  to  be  indifferent  to  the  efteem  of 
others,  in  return  for  the  contempt  with  which  they  are 
treated  by  the  world. — The  honour  and  refpect  which 
men  derive,  or  hope  to  derive,  from  good  conduct,  is 
the  ftrongeft  incentive:    but  he  mull:  be  more  than  or- 
dinarily virtuous,  who  can  feel  it  firongly,  and  content 
himfelf  with  felf-efteem,  while  he  know^  himfelf  to  be, 
in  general,  an  object  of  contempt vrous  neglect. — Thefe 
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principles,  which  are  their  great  rule  of  conduct,  direct 
the  infpedtors  in  the  choice  of  their  gaoler,  for  upon  his 
good  management  depend  their  principal  means  of  fuo 
cefs. 

As  the  prifoner  is  never  put  in  irons;  as  blows,  ill- 
treatment,  and  threats,  are  flrictly  forbidden  ;  as,  in 
fine,  the  whole  difcipline  of  this  houfe  of  correction 
tends  to  convert  it  into  a  houfe  of  amendment,  the  of- 
fice of  gaoler  cannot  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  any 
well-inclined  individual. — The  falary  is  a  very  good 
one;  and  the  wages  of  the  under  officers  fufficient  for 
their  flations. — The  frequent  vilits  of  the  infpectors 
enfure,  in  fome  meafure,  the  integrity  of  the  keepers, 
and  not  only  prevent  every  fpecies  of  exaction,  but  even  . 
render  their  impracticability  demonflrable. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  prifoners  fleep  are  on  the 
fecond  flory. — They  contain  each  about  ten  or  twelve 
bedfteads,  on  which  are  mattiaffes  fluffed  with  cedar 
fhavings,  fheets,  and  coverlids  or  rugs. — Each  perfon 
has  a  feparate  bed. — The  room  is  well  aired,  and  well 
lighted,  though  jn  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  every 
communication  with  the  flreet. — They  leave  the  room 
at  break  of  day,  and  do  not  return  to  it  till  night ;  they 
are  then  fhut  up  without  light. — In  very  cold  weather 
N  n  2  they 
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they  are  allowed  a  few  billets. — As  the  building  is  arch- 
ed, they  cannot  fet  fire  to  it ;  and  were  they  to  at- 
tempt to  burn  their  beds,  they  would  not  only  be  ex- 
pofed  to  mffocation,  but  the  furvivors  would  be  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  damages  committed  by  their" corn- 
pan  ions. 

Before  they  begin  their  labour,  they  are  obliged  to 
wafh  their  face  and  hands. — In  fummer  they  bathe  twice 
a  week,  in  a  bafon  deftined  to  that  purpofe  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  court. — They  are  (haved  regularly  twice  a 
week,  and  the  wages  of  the  barber,  who  is  a  convict, 
form  another  part  of  the  general  fum  deducted  from 
their  daily  earnings.  They  change  their  linen  twice  a 
week.  « 

The  ruder  kinds  of  labour  are  performed  in  the  court- 
yard ;  thofe  which  are  more  delicate  are  carried  on  in 
various  apartments  of  the  fame  ftory  with  thofe  in  which 
they  fleep,  but  in  another  part  of  the  building. — The 
workmen  are  not  locked  in  the  rooms  :  they  work  un- 
der the  mutual  infpe£tion  of  each  other,  and  there  are 
feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  in  one  work-fhop. — The 
turnkeys,  who  are  four  in  number  for  the  whole  houfe, 
are  conftantly  parading  in  the  paflages,  in  the  courts, 
and  among  the  prifoners. — Long  conventions  are  for- 
3  bidden ; 


bidden  ;  they  are  allowed  to  afk  afliftance  of  each  other, 
and  to  fpeak  on  the  fubje&  of  their  mutual  wants ;  but 
not  otherwife. — They  are  forbidden  to  bawl  after  one 
another,  or  to  converfe  on  the  caufes  of  their  detention, 
or  to  reproach  each  other,  on  any  account ;  at  table  the 
fame  filence  is  prefcribed. 

Their  breakfaft  and  fupper  is  a  pudding  of  Indian 
corn,  fweetened  with  melafles. — At  dinner  they  are  al- 
lowed half  a  pound  of  meat. — They  are  never,  on  any 
account,  permitted  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  not 
even  of  fmall-beer. — The  prohibition  of  fermented  drink 
is  a  (landing  order,  and  mod  religioufly  obferved. — The 
livelinefs  and  animation  which  fuch  liquors  might  in- 
duce in  the  workmen,  is  only  an  artificial  and  momen-r 
tary  vigour ;  a  caufe  of  irritation,  heating  the  blood, 
and  deftroying  the  effe£t  of  that  temperate  regimen, 
which  is  intended  to  alter  the  habit  and  conftitution.— 
The  convict,  on  the  contrary,  derives  ftrength  from 
fubftantial  nourifhment,  limited  to  what  is  neceflary. 

If  the  convict  difobeys  any  order  of  the  houfe,  he  is 
warned  of  his  firft  offence  by  the  infpe&ors,  the  gaoler, 
or  the  turnkey. — If  he  ofTends  again,  he  is  put  into  fo- 
litary  confinement. — This  folitary  confinement  is  a  pu- 
nifhment  allowed  to  be  inflidted  by  the  gaolar,  who  is 
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bound,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  report  what  he  has  dona 
to  the  infpedtors. — The  idler,  who  refufes  to  work,  is 
Jikewife  fent  into  folitary  confinement ;  and  for  him 
this  punifhment,  befides  its  own  extreme  feverity,  oc- 
cafions  his  lofmg  a  portion  of  time  and  labour,  which 
he  muft  make  up  by  his  future  exertions,  fince  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  board  continue  all  the  while  to  be  charged 
to  his  account. 

The  four  turnkeys  are,  in  their  turns,  on  the  watch 
all  night. — Two  remain  in  the  infpedtors  room,  while 
the  others  parade  in  the  paflages  of  the  convicts  fide  of 
the  gaol. — Their  orders  are  to  awaken  the  gaoler  on 
the  leaft  noife,  and  collect  into  one  body. — The  gaoler 
is  to  enter  the  room  whence  the  noife  proceeds,  and 
conduct  the  offender  into  the  dreadful  folitude. — Such, 
cafes  have  feldom  occurred. 

Solitary  confinement  is  the  only  punifhment  known 
in  the  gaol. — The  gaoler  and  turnkeys  are  without; 
arms,  without  dogs ;  they  are  even  forbidden  to  carry 
{licks,  left,  in  a  moment  of  paflion,  they  (hould  ftrike 
a  prifoner,  and  break  in  upon  that  fyftem  of  tranquillity 
and  impartial  juftice,  from  which  is  expected  fo  much 
benefit. 

The  treatment  of  the  women  is  the  fame  with  that; 
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of  the  men. — They  are  confined  in  a  feparate  wing  of 
the  building,  and  joined  to  thofe  whom  the  police  has 
fentenced  for  other  caufes. — The  only  work  done  in 
their  court-yard  is  warning :  they  have,  however,  the 
free  ufe  of  it. — The  number  of  female  convidls  is  ge- 
nerally about  five  or  fix. — Silence  is  lefs  rigidly  required 
of  them,  nor  are  they  fo  exa<5Uy  fuperintended  as  the 
men  ;  they  are  lefs  numerous  ;  their  apartments  are  kept 
eonflantly  locked  ;  one  of  them  cooks  for  the  reft ;  they 
nurfe  each  other  mutually  in  difeafes,  but  thefe  are 
few. — The  new  regimen  has,  in  this  refpecl,  produced 
a  change,  which  is  remarkably  evident,  even  in  the 
druggift's  bill,  which  formerly  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred, or  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  quarter, 
but  at  prefent  feldom  rifes  above  forty. — This  enormous 
difference  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  total  change  of 
difcipline  which  has  taken  place. — During  the  former 
fyftem,  the  irregular  government  of  the  prifon  was  at- 
tended with  filth  and  drunkennefs ;  and  frequent  broils 
produced  difeafes,  wounds,  and  bruifes  of  every  kind. — • 
Under  the  new  order,  thefe  caufes  of  evil  having  ceafed, 
the  diforders  are  confined  to  colds,  or  fuch  accidents  as 
are  common  every  where. — Only  two  prifoners  have 
deceafed  within  four  years,  and  thofe  of  the  fmall-pox. 

Except 
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Except  in  cafes  of  contagious  maladies,  the  flck  prifonen 
remain  in  their  room  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  however,  they  are 
removed  to  a  feparate  apartment. 

On  Sunday  the  prifoners  attend  a  fermon,  and  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  a  clergyman,  whofe  zeal  leads  him  to 
undertake  the  tafk. — As  chriftianity  is  profefTed  by  al- 
moft  every  inhabitant  of  the  ftate,  the  reading  is  from 
the  Bible. — The  fermons  turn  rather  upon  points  of 
morality  than  upon  articles  of  faith,  and  are  adapted,  as 
much  as  poffible,  to  the  faith  and  nature  of  the  audience. 
—All  the  prifoners,  of  whatever  clafs  or  fex,  are  obliged 
to  attend,  thofe  alone  excepted  who  are  in  folitary  con- 
finement :  but  none  of  the  clafles  are  intermingled. — In 
the  evening  another  fermon  is  preached,  and  books  are 
given  to  thofe  who  requeft  them,  of  a  nature  fitted  to 
recal  them  to  their  duty. 

The  convi&s,  on  leaving  the  prifon,  receive  the  over- 
plus of  their  gains  either  in  money,  if  the  infpeclors 
confider  that  they  will  not  make  an  improper  ufe  of  it; 
or  in  cloathing,  in  cafe  of  want  of  confidence  in  tho 
difcretion  of  the  liberated. — There  are  fome  who  difpofe 
of  their  profits,  even  during  the  time  of  their  imprifon- 
inent,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families;  and  fuch 
have  been  the  admirable  fruits  of  the  new  difcipline,  that 

out 


out  of  thofe  who  leave  the  gaol,  whether  in  confequence 
of  a  pardon,  or  on  the  expiration  of  their  fentence,  not 
above  two  in  a  hundred  ever  return  to  it ;  while,  under 
the  old  fyjlem,  the  prifons  were  filled  with  incorrigible 
and  confirmed  criminals,  who,  like  thofe  of  Europe, 
carried  out  more  vices  than  they  brought  in,  abufed  their 
liberty  in  the  commiffion  of  frefli  crimes,  and  were  con- 
tinually returning  to  their  fetters,  till  they  terminated 
their  exigence  on  the  fcaffold. 

The  fubjoined  table  *,  and  the  note  which  follows  it, 


•  CRIMES. 

From  Jan.  1787, 
to  June  1791, 
mder  the  Old 
Syftera. 

From  June  I7Q« 
to  March  1795, 
under  the  Pre- 
fent  Syftem. 

9 

39 
77 
374 

I 

4 
13 
26 
6 

JO 

3 

6 

5 

10 

B 

,! 

163 

10 

4 
3 

I 
I 
5 
27 
3 

2 

ManHaughter     ----- 

Robbery        -          -         -          -          - 
Burglary,  

Forgery                                  v 

MiUcmeanor,   ift  degree       ... 
Do.     -       -     ad  degree    -         -        -     - 
Receiving  ftolen  goods,  ift  degree     - 
Do.      -         -        -      ad  degree 

Violent  aflault  to  kill         -                   -     - 
Harbouring  convi&s     • 
Disorderly  houfes              -         -         r 

Total       - 

394 

=43 

*  During  the  four  firft  of  thcfe  eight  years,  the  prifons  were  peopled  from 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  only.  During  the  four  laft  years,  the 
whole  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  has  fent  its  convicts  in  addition. 

VOL.  IJ.  O  o  will 
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will  afford  fufficient  demonftration  of  this  truth.— By 
this  table  it  appears,  that  in  the  courfe  of  four  years, 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  perfons  have  been  rendered 
ferviceable  to  the  world :  to  whofe  lot,  according  to  the 
old  fyjlem>  it  would  have  fallen,  either  to  have  difturbed 
it  as  long  as  they  exifted,  or  to  have  been  for  ever  fe- 
queftered  from  fociety,  or  lofe  their  lives  under  the  hand 
of  the  executioner. — Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this 
change  in  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  the  country,  or 
in  the  difcipline  of  its  prifons,  mitigates  too  much  the 

Condition  of  the  criminolc Even  werp  tKic   the   truth, 

fuch  indulgence  is,  perhaps,  no  evil,  fince  the  refult  is 
the  advantage  of  fociety. — Can  the  criminal  laws  of  any 
civilized  fociety  propofe  any  further  or  better  end.— 
But  the  idea  itfelf  is  falfe. — In  the  firft  place,  the  cer- 
tainty of  punifhment  is  complete. — The  accufed,  if  he 
is  convicted,  may  indeed  indulge  the  falutary  hope, 
that  by  his  amendment  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  after- 
conduct,  his  imprifonment  may  be  fhortened  ;  but  he 
is  certain  to  undergo  the  full  rigour  of  his  fentence  till 
the  moment  of  his  enlargement. — Juries,  wha  naturally 
feel  repugnant  to  the  punimment  of  death,  and  incline 
rather  to  doubt  of,  than  add  ftrcngth  to  the  evidence 
adduced,  when  they  find,  as  is  now  the  cafe,  the  punilh- 
6  ment 
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ment  proportioned  to  the  crime,  and  are  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  the  fcheme,  will  be  lefs  averfe  to  invefti- 
gate  and  admit  the  proofs  of  guilt. — The  executive 
power  alfo  has  no  (ufficient  motive  to  pardon  a  convift 
previous  to  the  execution  of  his  fentence,  fince  at  any 
time  he  has  the  power  of  doing  it,  after  the  criminal 
has  deraonftrated  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  indulgence. 

The  refult  of  this  experiment,  which  already  includes 
four  years  of  trial,  is : 

I  ft.  That  many  perfons  formerly  loft  to  fociety  are 
reftored  to  it,  and  become  ufeful  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  bring  back  into  it  thofe  habits  of  labour  and 
induftry,  which  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  the 
moft  certain  and  powerful  prefervatives  againft  wicked- 
nefs  and  crimes. 

adly.  That  the  expence  of  their  detention  does  not 
fall  upon  the  public.  —  Since  the  ftate,  which  had 
formerly  to  fupport  only  the  expences  of  repairs,  and  of 
fervants'  wages  (even  before  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
nail  manufactories*),  is  at  this  time  burdened  with  no 

*  The  whole  fum  levied  upon  the  county,  for  the  wages  of  the  gaoler  and 
turnkeys,  for  repairs,  &c.  amounted  only  to  one  thousand  dollars. — It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  during  the  period  in  which  fetters  were  made  ufe  of  in 
the  piifon,  the  blacksmith's  bill  alone  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  eight  hun- 
dred dollars ;  but  that  at  prcfent,  and  for  four  years  paft,  it  has  not  rifen  to 
forty. 

O  o  2  part 
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part  of  the  expenfe ;  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
cefs  of  income  arifing  from  this  fund,  which  is  thrown 
into  the  public  treafury,  to  be  employed  in  other  public 
works*. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  new  fyftem  is  on  the  point,  there- 
fore, of  being  more  complete  than  HOWARD  himfelf 
had  ventured  to  contemplate :  for  he  confidered  the  hope, 
that  the  labour  of  prifoners  would  defray  the  expences 
of  their  detention  as  an  illufion  •}• ;  and  yet,  thofe  in  the 
gaol  of  Philadelphia,  on  their  difmiffion,  befides  paying 
their  expences  of  every  kind,  take  with  them  an  over- 
plus of  profit. — His  opinion  was,  likevvife,  that  fetters, 
and  even  whipping,  were  indifpenfable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prifons  J  ;  and  yet  all  corporeal  correction,  as 
well  as  irons,  are  forbidden  in  this  gaol. — And  laftly, 
the  punifliment  of  death,  which,  according  to  HOWARP, 

*  As  the  nail  manufac'hire  is  continually  increafing,  and  its  profits  depend  on 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  it,  a  general  idea  only  is  given  of  the  profits 
it  affords  the  houfe,  which  are  pofitive,  and  already  confiderable. — It  is  to  be 
wifhed  that  a  particular  ftatement  of  the  whole  expence  of  the  eftablilhments, 
and  the  produce  of  etch  branch  of  labour,  were  given  to  the  public,  by  the  in- 
fpe&ors.— This  information,  and  thofe  details  are  of  great  importance,  but 
cannot  be  brought  forward  with  any  confidence  by  a  traveller,  defirous  t» 
»ublifh  nothing  but  truth. 

f  Howard  on  Prifons,  Vol.  IJ.  p.  41. 

\  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  a *?•     On  Prifon  Regulations. 

the 
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the  law  ought  ftill  to  inflict  on  houfe-breakers,  incendi- 
aries, and  murderers  in  general,  is  confined  here  to 
murderers  of  the  firft  degree. — This  puni/hment,  fo 
often  enacted  by  legiflators,  merely  becaufe  they  were 
cmbarraffed  how  to  difpofe  of  the  criminals  to  whom 
they  granted  life,  ought  then  only,  according  to  every 
principle  of  morality  and  found  policy,  to  be  pro- 
nounced, when  no  other  means  exift  of  preferving  the 
community  from  fome  great  peril. — In  every  other  cafe, 
it  becomes  a  cruelty  detrimental  to  its  true  interefts ; 
which,  after  all,  punifhes  the  criminal  lefs  feverely  than 
a  rigid  and  long  detention,  than  that  exafl  and  clofe  con- 
finement in  feparate  cells,  which  leaves  the  infulated  crimi- 
nal to  the  heart-rending  recollection  of  his  crimes  ;  condemns 
him  to  drag  on,  in  fad  inquietude,  long  days  of  liftlefs  un- 
eajinefs ;  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  a  granger,  and  as 
it  were  alone  in  the  univerfe*. 

MAY  THE  NEW  CONTINENT,  ACCUSTOMED  TO 
RECEIVE  FROM  EUROPE,  THAT  ILLUMINATION, 
WHICH  HER  YOUTH  AND  INEXPERIENCE  REQUIRE, 
SERVE,  IN  HER  TURN,  AS  A  MODEL,  TO  REFORM 
THE  CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  ESTABLISH 
A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  IMPRISONMENT,  IN  THE  OLD 
WORLD  ;  SEVERE  AND  TERRIBLE,  YET  HUMANE 

*  Duke  de  Liancourt. 

AND 
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AND  JUST.— To  AMERICA,  IT  MUST  BE  CONFESS- 
ED, WE  ARE  INDEBTED  FOR  THE  FIRST  EXAM- 
PLE.  THE  OPINIONS  THAT  GAVE  IT  BIRTH,  ARE 

DOUBTLESS     OF     EUROPEAN     ORIGIN. IN      THAT 

COUNTRY,  THE  CAUSE  OF  HUMANITY  HAS  FOUND 
ABLE  AND  ZEALOUS  ADVOCATES. — BUT  THE  AT- 
TEMPT AT  AN  ALMOST  ENTIRE  ABOLITION  OF 
THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH,  AND  THE  SUBSTI- 
TUTION OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  REASON  AND  JUSTICE, 
TO  THAT  OF  BONDS,  ILL-TREATMENT,  AND  AR- 
BITRARY PUNISHMENT,  WAS  NEVER  MADE  BUT 

IN    AMERICA.  —  THE    OBSTACLES,    TO    SUCH   AN 

ATTEMPT,     IT     MUST     BE     ACKNOWLEDGED,     ARE, 

IN     EUROPE,     ALMOST     UNSURMOUNTABLE. BUT 

THEY  WERE  NOT  SMALL,  EVEN  IN  AMERICA  : 
THEY  WERE  BELIEVED  TO  BE  GREAT  ;  AND 
THEY  WERE  MUCH  MULTIPLIED.  —  THE  PRE- 
JUDICES OF  MOST  MEN  WERE  OPPOSED  TO  THE 
INNOVATION  ;  AND,  NOTWITHSTANDING  THIS,  THE 
COURAGE  AND  PERSEVERANCE  OF  A  FEW  CITI- 
ZENS, TERMINATED  IN  THE  HONOURABLE  TRI- 
UMPH. 


Number 


Number  of  Prifoners  punijbed  and  difpofed  of  In  one  Tear, 
in  London  and  its  Environs,  ending  in  Oftober  1795. 

D:cd - 2» 

Capitally  convifted 61 

Sentenced  to  Tranfportation  -     -------     -----174 

Jmpnfoned  in  Newgate  --------------Sj 

Imprifoned  in  Bridewell  Hofpital ....  583 

in  the  Houfe  of  Correction  of  Middlefcx 54 

in  Tothill-Fields  Bridewell     -      ----,---37 

in  Surry  Gaols 36 

Sent  to  the  Philanthropic  and  Marine  Societies     -.-.---     10 
Sent  to  fcrve  His  Majefty  in  the  Navy  and  Army     -      -      -     -     -     -216 

Pafled  to  Parifhes      -      --.-•-_-__--_     128* 
Sent  to  Hofpitals      -     --.-__-.-' 115 

Total 2675 


Number  Difcharged. 

Di (charged  by  Magiftrates  for  want  of  proof     -      --_...  1674 

by  Proclamation  and  Gaol  Delivery    -_-.--_  89^ 

• by  Acquittals  -------------  418 

» i               after  being  whipt  --~-__--___..  %^ 

after  being  fined     ---.-----.--  56 

— after  fuffering  imprifonment    ---------  697 

Apprentices  difcharged      --..---     ._.----  1^5, 

Offenders  bailed  out  of  Prifon  ------------  421 

Pifcharged  by  Pardon  --------------  129 

Total  difcharged     ....  44.62. 
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SECT.   XX. 

PENITENTIARY,    OR    BETTERING    HOUSES. 

PENITENTIARY-HOUSES  for  the  confinement  of  per- 
fons  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  have, 
for  the  laft  twenty  years,  been  confidered  as  a  very  po« 
pular  mode  of  punifhment  even  in  this  country;  and  it 
cannot  be  fufficiently  lamented  that  the  excellent  laws 
for  giving  energy  and  effect  to  this  fyftem  have  been  fo 
imperfectly  carried  into  execution. — For,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  difappointments  which  have  been  experienced 
as  to  expected  utility,  wherever  fuch  houfes  have 
been  erected ;  the  error,  upon  a  minute  examination, 
will  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the  executive  ma- 
nagement of  them  :  for  this  requires  an  aflemblage  of 
qualities,  difpofitions,  and  endowments,  which  feem 
rarely  to  meet  in  any  one  man — namely,  an  acllve  and 
difcriminating  mind,  joined  to  a  philanthropic  difpofition — 
the  pure/I  morals — no  naturally  bad  propenjity ; — and  thefe 
mujl  all  unite  in  a  per  fan  to  whom  fuch  ajituationjhould  be 
entrujled. 

VOL.  II.  P  p  That 
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That  fuch  men  are  to  be  found  (although  feldom)  is 
unqueftionably  true. — It  is  reafonable  to  prefume  that 
public  advertifements,  offering  adequate  encouragements, 
would  bring  men  of  great  merit  and  difcretion  forward, 
whenever  it  {hall  become  the  fyftem  to  have  recourfe  to 
fuch  a  mode  of  application. — Under  fuch  fuperintendance 
there  would  be  little  danger,  with  the  refources  which 
the  metropolis  affords,  of  finding  good  and  productive 
labour  fuited  to  the  fituation  and  former  purfuits  of  the 
convi&s ;  while  proper  attention  would  be  beftowed  on 
the  means  of  working  their  reformation,  and  of  reftor- 
ing  the  lefs  criminal  to  fociety,  after  a  certain  period ; 
with  a  profpe6l  of  becoming  ufeful  and  peaceable  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  —  It  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  good  intentions  of  the  legiflature  will 
not  be  defeated,  and  that  the  falutary  meafure  of  build- 
ing and  improving  penitentiary  houfes  *  in  the  different 
counties  will  be  carried  into  effectual  execution,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  a£t  of  the  i6th  of  his  prefent  Majefty  al- 
ready mentioned. — And  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  na- 
tional penitentionary  houfes  for  male  and  female  con- 

*  Two  or  three  have  been  created,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
plan  has  not  been  generally  purfued.  In  Coid-Bath  Fields  a  prifon  for  folitary 
confinement  has  been  built,  which,  if  we  except  the  pr,ovifions  being  too  fcanty, 
and  that  the  rooms  are  not  warmed  by  Hues  in  winter,  demand  public  appro, 
bation. 

6  vifts, 
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propofc'l  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  metro- 
polis, by  the  A&  of  the  iQth  of  GEORGE  III.  cap.  74. 
(very  recently  enlarged  by  the  34th  GEORGE  III.  cap. 
84),  a  moft  ufeful  refource  will  be  afforded  for  thofe 
who  are  convi&ed  of  larcenies  and  mifdeineanors,  and 
whofe  puniftiment  does  not  extend  to  tranfportation. 

The  number  of  perfons  liberated  from  the  common 
prifons  are  extremely  numerous,  as  has  been  already 
fhewn  *  ;  of  whom  many  hundreds,  after  a  ftiort  con- 
finement, are  thrown  back  every  day  upon  fociety, 
without  reformation, — without  charafter, — without  friends, 
and  without  the  means  of  fubfiftence. — The  refult  is  pain- 
ful to  reflecl:  upon. — They  generally  refort  to  new 
crimes,  to  which  they  are  feldom  ill-difpofed,  from  the 
education  they  have  received  in  thefe  fchools  of  profli- 
gacy, which  they  have  recently  left ;  and  by  this  kind  of 
gradation  the  flight  offender  becomes  a  complete  villain. 

LET  AN  APPEAL  BE  MADE  TO  THE  FEELINGS  OF 
HUMANITY  IN  BEHALF  OF  THESE  EARLY  VICTIMS 
TO  VICE  AND  CRIMINALITY,  AND  LET  THEIR  UN- 
HAPPY SITUATION  PLEAD  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  PENITENTI- 
ARY HOUSES  WHICH  THE  LEGISLATURE  HAS  AUr- 
*  Vide  general  view  of  prifoners  punifhcd  and  difchargcd  in  one  year,  p.  296. 
P  p  2  THORISED. 
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THORISED; — BY   THIS   MEANS,  WHILE   THE   LINK 

OF  CONNECTION  WITH  THEIR  ASSOCIATES  IN  MIS- 
CHIEF IS  DESTROYED,  YOUTHFUL  CRIMINALS  WILL 
BE  ARRESTED  IN  THEIR  CAREER  OF  VILLAINY; 
AND  AFTER  A  COURSE  OF  LABOUR,  SOBRIETY,  AND 
RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  INSTRUCTION,  JOINED  TO 
GOOD  AND  JUDICIOUS  DISCIPLINE,  ACCURATELY 
CARRIED  INTO  EXECUTION,  THEY  MAY  BE  ALSO 
RESTORED  TO  SOCIETY,  WITH  MINDS  FREED  FROM 
DEPRAVITY,  AND  WITH  SUCH  HABITS  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  SUCH  A  DISPOSITION  TO  LEAD  A  NEW  LIFE 
AS  MAY  ENTITLE  THEM  TO  EXPECT  EMPLOY- 
MENT :  THIS  BENEFIT  MAY  BE  SECURED  TO  THEM 
BY  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  GOOD  BEHAVIOUR  FROM 
THE  GAOLER,  AND  INSPECTORS  ;  WHICH  MAY  RE- 
MOVE THEIR  FORMER  STIGMA,  RESCUE  THEM  FROM 
THE  DREADFUL  STATE  OF  BEING  OUTCASTS  OF 
SOCIETY,  AND  AFFORD  THEM  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

OF  SUPPORTING  THEMSELVES  BY  HONEST  LABOUR 
WHEN  THEY  ARE  OXCE  MORE  UPON  THE  WORLD. 

THESE  PROPOSITIONS  ARE  NOT  THE  REFINE- 
MENTS OF  SPECULATION  DOUBTFUL  AND  UNCER- 
TAIN IN  THEIR  ISSUE*. THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM  AC- 

*  This  was  proved  in  Soft.  XIX. 

CORDS 
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CORDS  EITHER  WITH  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ALREADY 
SUGGESTED,  IN  SUBSTANCE  AND  EFFECT,  BY  THE 
LEGISLATURE  ;  OR  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  CONCEIVED  TO 
BE  PRACTICABLE,  UNDER  THE  CONTROUL  OF  AN 
ABLE  AND  ACTIVE  SUPERINTENDANCE. — IF  IMPER- 
FECTIONS IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EXECUTION 
OF  THE  DESIGN  SHALL  BE  DISCOVERED,  REMEDIES 

WILL  OCCUR. — AND   IN   A    MATTER   OF  so  MUCH 

IMPORTANCE  TO  SOCIETY,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  THE 
CAUSE  OF  HUMANITY,  NO  GOOD  MAN  WILL  WITH- 
HOLD HIS  ADVICE  OR  ASSISTANCE,  WHENEVER  IT 
MAY  BE  REQUIRED,  IN  PERFECTING  A  PLAN,  THE 
OBJECT  OF  WHICH  IS  TO  RESCUE  THOUSANDS  YET 
UNBORN  FROM  MISERY  AND  DESTRUCTION. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXI. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    CONVICTS. 

THE  Sy (tern  of  the  Hulks  commenced  on  the  jath 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776  ;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  I2th  of  December  1795,  comprehending  a  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years,  7999  convicts  have  been  ordered 
to  be  punilhed  by  hard  labour  on  the  river  Thames,  and 
Langfton  and  Portfmouth  harbours  *. 

The  Contractors  for  thefe  places  (as  appears  from 
documents  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons)  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury, 
obliging  themfelves,  for  the  conjideration  of  is.  $d.  per 
day  (being  22 /.  i6s.  %d.  a  year  for  each  convift),  to 
provide,  at  their  own  coft  or  charges,  one  or  more  hulks, 
to  keep  the  fame  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  proper 
/hips'  Companies  for  the  fafe  cuftody  of  fuch  convidts  ; 

*  In  a  financial  view,  the  fyftem  of  the  hulks  is  entitled  to  very  ferious 
attention;  from  the  year  1776  to  1789,  £  220,873  was  expended  in  main- 
taining the  convifts  on  the  Thames. 

Sir  John  SINCLAIR'J  Hift.  Revenut. 

and 
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ami  fufficient  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  medical  ajjljl 
for  the  convicts ;  as  alfo  to  fu (lain  all  other  charges : 
obeying,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  orders  of  his  Majefty's 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
rcfpccting  the  convicts. 

The  terms  of  thefe  laft  contracts  appear  to  be  as  fa- 
vourable for  Government  as  could  reafonably  be  expect- 
ed, under  all  circumftances ;  and  the  advantages  to  the 
public  are  the  more  prominent,  as  it  appears  from  the 
fame  documents  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
the  labour  performed  by  the  Convicts  is  productive  in  a 
certain  degree, — as  the  following  Jlaiement  willjhew : 

From  the  ift  January  1789  to  the  ift  January 
1793,  it  appears  that  653,432  days  work 
had  been  performed  at  Langfton  Harbour, 
Portfmouth,  and  Woolwich  Warren ;  which 
being  eftimated  at  gd.  a  day,  is  -  -  £24,503  14 
and 

From  the  ift  January  1789  to  the  id  January 
1792,  it  alfo  appears  that  260,440  days 
work  had  been  performed  at  the  Dock-yard 
at  Woolwich ;  which  being  partly  per- 
formed by  artificers  in  a  more  productive 
fpecies  oflabour,  is  eftimated  at  is.  a  day  13,022  O 

Total  value  of  Convicts'  labour  in  3  years*  37,525  14 

*  500  convifts  were  employed  at  Woolwich,  and  510  at  Langfton  and 
Portfmouth,  at  the  time  thefe  accounts  were  made  upj  making  in  all  1010 
perfons. 

From 
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From  thefe  ftatements  it  appears,  that  the  eftimated 
labour  of  the  convicts  on  board  the  hulks,  amounts  to 
about  3-5th  parts  of  the  actual  expence  incurred  by 
their  maintenance. — While  it  is  allowed  that  confider- 
able  improvements  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  the  expence  ;  that  provifion  has  alfo  been 
made  for  religious  and  moral  inftrudlion,  by  cftablimed 
falaries  to  chaplains  ; — and  that  the  contractors  have 
honourably  performed  their  part  of  the  undertaking ;  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  experiment  has  not 
been  attended  with  more  beneficial  confequences  to  the 
public ;  not  only  in  rendering  the  labour  of  the  convicts 
productive  in  a  greater  degree,  fo  as  at  leaft  to  be  equal 
to  the  expence,  but  alfo  in  amending  the  morals  of  thefe 
our  miferable  fellow-mortals ;  fo  that  on  their  return  to 
fociety,  they  might,  in  fome  refpect,  atone  for  the  er- 
rors of  their  former  lives,  by  a  courfe  of  honeft  induftry, 
ufeful  to  themfelves  and  to  their  country. — ON  THE 
CONTRARY,  experience  hasjhewn  that  many  of  them,  in/lead 
of  profiting  by  the  punlfhment  they  have  fuffered  (forgetting 
they  "Mere  under  fentence  of  death,  and  undifmayed  by  the 
dangers  they  have  efcapedj,  immediately  ntjh  into  the  fame 
courfe  of  depredation  and  warfare  upon  the  public :  nay, 
fo  hardened  and  determined  in  this  refpect  have  fome  of 

them 
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them  been,  as  even  to  make  propofals  to  their  old 
friends,  the  receivers,  previous  to  the  period  of  their 
difcharge,  to  purchafe  their  newly-acquired  plunder.— 
It  has  already  been  fhewn,  that  thofe  few  alfo  who  are 
lefs  depraved,  and  perhaps  difpofed  to  amend  their  con- 
duct, can  find  no  refource  for  labour  ;  and  are  thus,  too 
frequently,  compelled,  by  dire  neceflity,  to  herd  with 
their  former  affociates  in  iniquity. 

Reflecting  on  this  fyftem  of  punimment  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  facts  already  detailed,  it  feems 
not  impracticable,  by  fome  improved  arrangements,  even 
to  render  the  hulks  an  ufeful  eftablimment,  without  the 
hazard  of  thofe  injuries  to  the  public,  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  experienced. 

To  effect  this  purpofe,  it  muft  be  laid  down  as  an  in- 
variable principle,  that  the  labour  mujl  be  fucb  as  to  cover 
every  expence  whatfoever ;  and  that  no  convift,  guilty  of 
death,  fhall  be  permitted  to  return  upon  focicty,  without 
the  fulleft  atteftations  of  good  behaviour. 

By  felecting  thofe  atrocious  offenders,  who  have  for- 
feited their  lives  without  any  claim  to  mercy,  and  by 
adjudging  them  to  ferve  in  a  courfe  of  hard  labour  during 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  a  more  dreadful  example  would 
be  held  out  to  their  affociates  in  iniquity,  than  even 

VOL.  II.  Q.q  the 
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the  punifliment  of  death  itfelf :  and  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  while  thefe  forlorn  outcafts  might  be 
rendered  in  fome  degree  ufeful,  their  condition,  and  the 
dread  of  a  fimilar  doom,  would  deter  many  others  from 
the  commimon  of  crimes  *. 

In  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  labour  of  man  has 
become  extremely  valuable. — While  the  extenfive  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  occupy  the  more  ingenious 
handicrafts,  men  are  often,  nay  always,  wanting  for  the 
more  laborious  occupations  of  digging  in  collieries — quar- 
rying Jlones  of  different  kinds,  for  budding  and  pavements  \ 
working  on  the  highways — in  raijing  ore  from  the  nu- 
merous mines  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where 
there  is  an  inexhauftible  refource  for  human  labour. 

While  the  labour  of  man  is  fo  valuable ;  while  fo 
many  public  and  private  undertakings  are  going  on  in 
this  country,  requiring  this  labour,  it  is  wortliy  the 
moft  ferious  attention  that,  in  many  in/lances^  the  fervice 
of  convicts  would  be  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  general 
run  of  labourers ;  from  the  certainty  of  having  the  la- 

*  Pf'naps  it  would  be  right  for  the  marriage  to  be  diflblved,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  convicts,  unlcfs  the  beft  atteftation  can  be  given  by  the  clergyman, 
and  fome  refpeflable  parimioners,  concerning  the  wife,  that  they  be  placed  in 
fome  public  fcminary.  The  good  effedls  of  the  Ph'Janihrophk  Scheme  is  too 
well  known  to  infift  farther  upon  this  plan. 

hour 
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bour  performed  in  a  given  time,  arifmg  from  the  legal 
difcipline  and  fubordination,  which  muft  enter  into  the 
fyftem  of  controul  and  fafe  cuftocly ;  where  neither  the 
alehoufe,  nor  the  holiday  rambles,  will  difappoint  the  em- 
ployers :  as  is  at  prefent  too  frequently  the  cafe  on  fud- 
den  or  important  emergencies. 

Upon  a  fubjedl  of  this  kind,  of  all  others  the  moft 
important  to  fociety,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  hazard  vague 
or  uncertain  fpeculations. — To  men  of  bufinefs,  and  men 
of  the  world,  the  refource  now  fuggefted  for  the  ufeful 
employment  of  convi&s  is  obvious  and  praflicable  at  firft 
view. — The  labour  of  man  carried  to  its  fulleft  extent, 
where  a  body  of  people  are  collected  together,  may  be 
efti  mated,  at  the  prefent  period,  on  an  average,  at  I  s. 
8  d.  a  day,  even  in  the  coarfeft  and  moft  fervile  employ- 
ment:—But  if  authority  could  be  exercifed,  and  unne- 
cefTary  interruptions  of  labour  prevented,  the  average 
would  be  equal  to  two  Jhlllings  at  leaft :  and  hence  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  to  any  contractor,  who 
had  the  means  of  employing  abkbodied  conviftsy  their 
fervices,  while  in  health,  would  be  worth  about  307.  a 
year. 

This  will  be  more  obvious,  when  it  is  taken  into  the 

calculation,  that  many  of  thefe  unhappy  people  have 
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been  bred  to  ufeful  mechanical  employments,  which 
might  render  their  labour  extremely  productive  ;  while 
others,  by  conftant  practice,  in  even  the  coarfeft  works, 
foon  acquire  a  Height  or  facility  in  the  execution,  which 
enables  them  to  double,  and  fometimes  to  treble,  their 
earnings  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. — This  has  been  mani- 
fefted,  in  innumerable  inftances,  in  removing  earth,  or 
making  embankments  for  canals  and  inland  navigations. 
A  ftranger  to  this  fpecies  of  labour,  of  the  greateft  bodily 
ftrength,  cannot,  at  the  outfet,  earn  near  fo  much 
money  as  a  perfon  of  not  half  the  athletic  powers,  who 
has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  work. 

The  fame  reafoning  applies  to  every  kind  of  labour ; 
and  therefore  if  convi£h,  deflined  to  fervile  employ- 
ments for  life,  are  not  at  firft  able  to  earn  the  ufual 
wages,  conftant  practice,  aided  by  their  own  natural 
genius,  will  foon  enable  them  to  reach  the  nc  plus  ultra 
of  human  exertion ;  they  would  thus  be  rendered  valuable 
acquifitions  to  many  enterprifing  and  ufeful  aflbciations 
in  this  kingdom  ;  who  would  not  only  be  able  to  give 
ample  fecurity  for  their  fafe  cuftody,  but  alfo  for  the 
due  performance  of  every  other  covenant  which  might 
relate  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  to  the  food, 
c loathing,  hours  of  labour,  and  religious  and  moral  mjlruc- 

tion, 


//'<?«,  of  fuch  convicts ;  as  well  as  for  the  allowance  in 
money  to  be  made  to  each  out  of  their  earnings. 

Let  the  experiment  only  be  tried  at  firft  on  a  fmall 
fcale ;  and,  if  the  author  of  thefe  pages  is  not  much  mif- 
taken,  applications  would  be  made  by  perfons  of  great 
refpectability,  and  even  premiums  offered  for  an  aflign- 
ment  of  the  fervices  of  convicts  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances :  thus  relieving  the  public  from  a  very  heavy 
annual  expence,  and  rendering  ufeful  and  productive  to 
the  country  the  labour  of  the  moft  mifchievous  part  of 
the  community ;  whofe  atonement  in  this  manner  for 
the  injuries  they  have  done  to  fociety,  by  being  more 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  would  pro- 
bably go  further  in  preventing  crimes  (as  has  been  already 
repeatedly  urged)  than  even  death  itfelf,  or  any  other 
mode  of  punifhment  that  could  be  devifed. 

But  though  it  fhould  not  accord  with  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiflature  to  permit  the  labour  of  convicts  to  be  let 
out,  on  contract,  to  any  perfon  who  can  give  proper  fe- 
curity  for  performing  the  covenants  which  may  be  re- 
quired, there  are  other  methods  of  rendering  their  exer- 
tions ufeful ;  by  dividing  them  near  the  different  dock- 
yards, affigning  a  particular  place  where  they  fhall  work 
by  themfelves,  in  moving  mfr Jewing  large  timber,  forg- 
ing 
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ing  anchors,  or  making  cordage. — In  thefe  fituations,  un- 
der proper  management,  their  labour  would,  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  yield  at  lead  double  the  funi  necefiary  to 
maintain  them ;  and  afford  a  liberal  refource  for  thofe 
pecuniary  encouragements,  which  would  reconcile  them 
to  their  lot,  and  induce  them  to  exert  all  their  vigour  in 
rendering  their  labour  productive. 

The  great  error  hitherto,  already  fufficiently  explain- 
ed, has  been  in  permitting  convicts  to  be  at  large  upon 
fociety ;  after  herding  together  under  circumftances 
where  the  certainty  of  liberty  within  a  known  period, 
excited  no  other  wifh  than  to  return  to  their  former 
crimes ;  encouraged  and  fortified  in  wickednefs,  by  addi- 
tional fources  of  ill-gained  knowledge,  for  eluding  de- 
tection and  evading  the  law. 

When  an  atrocious  offender  has  forfeited  his  life  by 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  is  ready  to  drop  into  the 
grave,  with  the  dread  before  his  eyes  of  being  brought 
before  a  higher  judgment-feat,  with  all  his  crimes  upon 
his  head : — where  is  the  hardfhip  of  giving  him  an  op- 
tion to  accept  of  perpetual  labour,  as  the  price  of  life  ? 

A  moment's  reflection,  however,  on  the  operation 
of  this  fpecies  of  punifhment  would  {hew,  that  in  point 
of  manual  labour,  the  hardfhip  to  be  impofed  is  no 

more 
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more  than  every  honeft  artifan,  who  works  induftrioufly 
for  his  family,  muft,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  bis  fife, 
iinpofe  upon  himfelf. — The  conditions  of  a  convidt 
would  even  in  fome  refpe&s  be  fuperior ;  inafmuch  as 
he  would  have  medical  affiftance,  and  other  advantages 
tending  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  which  do  not  at- 
tach to  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people  ;  whofe  irregula- 
rities, not  being  retrained,  and  whofe  purfuits  and  la- 
bours, not  being  directed  by  good  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence, often  produce  bad  health,  and  extreme  poverty 
and  diftrefs. 

But  although  it  is  fuggefted  as  a  general  rule,  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  crimes,  that  no  offender  who  has 
been  condemned  to  death  fhould  ever  be  at  large  upon 
fociety  again,  it  is  by  no  means  meant  to  infmuate  that 
the  Royal  Mercy  fhould  be  entirely  (hut  againft  all  thefe 
unhappy  outcafts; — God  forbid  ! — It  may  happen  that 
fome  of  them  may  well  deferve  mercy,  after  certain 
probation,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  fhould  be  kept 
alive  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  cafe,  it  furely 
would  be  greatly  for  the  intereft  of  the  public,  that  free 
pardons  fhould  only  be  obtained  after  a  long  trial  of  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  convict,  for  the  term  of  five  years 
8  at 
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at  leaft ;  and  this  (hould  be  previoufly  underftood  by  all 
perfons  applying  for  pardons. — Quarterly  infpedtors 
ought  therefore  to  be  appointed,  being  perfons  of  great 
refpe&ability  in  life. 

This  is  furely  a  moderate  requeft :  for  as  every  con- 
vict, thus  reftored  to  fociety,  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed 
to  increafe  the  rilk  of  public  injury  ;  a  right  attaches  to 
the  community  to  expect  fome  fecurity  againft  fuch  ad- 
ditional hazard. — And  this  would  probably  be  granted 
with  the  lefs  reluctance,  as  thofe  who  generally  intereft 
themfelves  in  procuring  pardons,  do  it,  either  from  a 
belief  of  the  convict's  innocence,  or  from  a  ftrong  im- 
preffion  that  he  never  will  again  offend  againft  the  laws 
of  his  country. 

THUS  MIGHT  OUR  MURDEROUS  CODE  OF  LAWS 
BE  USEFULLY  ABOLISHED,  WHICH  EXPERIENCE 
TEACHES  US  DOES  NOT  PREVENT  CRIMES:  FOR 
THE  HARDENED  VILLAIN  LOOKS  UPON  DEATH  AS 
A  MOMENTARY  EVIL,  LESS  THAN  HIS  DISTRESSES, 
AND  WHAT  HE  IS  ALREADY  DOOMED  TO  EXPECT 
FROM  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. — OF  THE  HUNDRED 
AND  SIXTY  CRIMES,  WHICH  INCUR  AT  PRESENT 
THE  PENALTY  OF  DEATH  IN  OUR  LAW,  PERHAPS, 

MURDER, 


MURDER,  RAPE,  TREASON,  AND  ONE  OR  TWO 
OTHER  CRIMES,  ALONE  DESERVE  THAT  SEVERE 
PUNISHMENT,  AS  THE  REFORM  OF  MAN  IS,  IN 
GENERAL,  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND 
NOT  HIS  DESTRUCTION. 


VOL.  II.  Rr  SECT. 


SECT.  XXII. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

HAVING  thus  fuggefted  fuch  expedients  as  have  oc- 
curred for  improving  the  fyftem  of  the  hulks,  or  pu- 
nifhment  by  labour  in  this  country ;  it  now  remains  to 
examine  the  fa&s  regarding  the  prefent  mode  of  tranf- 
portation  of  convi&s  to  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ;  with  a 
view  to  confider  how  far  any  pra&icable  improvements 
can  be  introduced  alfo  into  this  Syftem. 

The  moft  prominent  objection  is  not  to  the  fpecies 
of  punifhment :  but  to  the  enormous  expence  attend- 
ing it  * ;  which  could  not  poflibly  have  been  forefeen 

*  Sir  JOHN  SINCLAIR  (whofe  indefatigable,  difinterefted,  ufeful,  and 
patriotic  exertions  can  never  be  forgotten  while  there  is  any  gratitude  in  the 
nation),  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  publifhed  in  1790,  Vol.  II. 
page  89,  makes  the  following  obfervation. 

"  About  £100,000  has  already  been  laid  out  in  attempting  to  eftablifh  a 
"  very  unpromifmg  colony  in  New  South  Wales. — At  the  moft  moderate 
"  calculation,  the  punishment  of  petty  felons,  if  the  fame  meafures  are  pur- 
"  fued,  will  coft  above  £50,000 per  annum:  an  article  which  has  not  as  yet 
"  betn  ftatcd  in  any  eftimate  of  the  permanent  expcnces  of  this  country." 

at 


At  the  time,  otherwife  it  would  probably  have  never  been 

adopted*. 
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*  From  the  accounts  and  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons relative  to  the  convicts  tranfported  to  New  South  Wales,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  the  8rh  of  April,  1791,  and  the  loth  and  z6th  of  March,  1792: 
the  following  expences  appear  to  have  been  incurred  in  the  courfe  of  about 
four  years. 

I.  Expence  of  the  Civil  Eftablifhment  of  New  Souia 
Wales,  from  the  year  1787,  to  the  loth  of  October 


a.  Expence  of  the  Military  Eftablifbment  from  the  year 
1787,  to  the  lit  of  January  1791     ...     -    - 

3.  Expence  of  Tranfporting  Convicts  to  New  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  the  fame  could  be  made  up  on  the  gth 
of  February  1791  -----.-.-» 

4.  Coft  of  Provifions  and  Stores  which  have  been  fenl 
to  New  South  Wales  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport 
of  the  Settlements  there  ;  as  far  as  the  lame  could  be 
made  up  on  the  jth  of  February  1791  -     - 

5.  Expences  of  Hi*   Majefty's    Ihips  Syritis,    Supply, 
Guardijn,  and  Gorgont  fent  on  fervice  to  New  South 
Wales    --.--.-«.----- 


£  I3>19°  »7  « 
29,669   16  2 

161,075   17  a 

84,55,3  4  8^ 
95,60  r  o  o 


Total  (according  to  the  Statement,  printed  by  order  of 

the  Houfc  of  Commons,  8th  of  April  1791)     -      -     384,090  15 
j.  Expence  of  provifions  and  fundry 

articles  fent  to  New  South  Wales, 

including  bills  drawn  on  account  of 

convicts  fent  thither  ;  per  account, 

nade  up  to  yth  of  Feb.  179*    -£22,179  *2  6 

Carryover  - 


£22,179 
R  r  z 


£384,090  15  8| 
a.  Expcnce 
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The  firft  embarkation  to  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  com- 
menced in  1787,  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  fol- 

Brought  over  -  £22,179  I2  ^  £$%4>°9°  X5  8f 
*.  Expence  of  provifions  and  ftores  fent 
to  New  South  Wales,  for  the  fupport 
of  the  convifts,  including  bills  drawn  ; 
per  account,  made  up  to  z$d  of  Feb. 
I79»  .  .......  S3)55I  ,7  o$ 

3.  Expence  of  clothing,  tools,  and  im- 
plements of  hufbandry,  (hipped  in  the 
Pitt  Tranfport  j  reported  :6th  of  Feb. 

179*     .........     7>937     5  4 

4.  Expence  of  clothing  and  neceflaries, 
Itipped  in  the  Kitty  Tranfport  }  re- 

ported 1  6th  of  Feb.  1792     -     -     -     -     195     oo 

5.  Specie  (hipped  to  New  South  Wales 
in  the  Kjtty  Tranfport;  reported  i6th 

of  Feb.  1792     __.-.-_     1,001     o  O 

6.  Cloathing,  and  other  articles,  ordered 
to  be  provided  by  an  order  of  Trea- 
fury,  dated  5th  of  Jan.  1792;  efti- 

mated  by  report  i6th  of  Feb.  1792  at     12,000     o  o 

Total  ;  according  to  the  Statement, 
printed  by  an  order  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  loth  and  z6th  of  March 
179*  ..............  96,864  14  ici 


Aggregate  Total  £480,955   10     7 

%*  By  the  abovementioned  Document, 
the  future  Civil  Eftablifhment  is  fixed 
annually  at-------  £3,856  o  O 

Future  annual  charge  of  the  Military 

Eftabliftiment  -.-,---  6,134  7  3 

Total,  from  1791  to  1792    -    9,990     7     3 


Total  Expence,  as  far  as  it  could  be  made  up  till  Feb.  1 792  £490,945  17  loj 

lowing 
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lowing  year  1030  male  and  female  convi&s  were  landed 
on  the  new  colony.  In  twenty-one  months  after,  there 
were  77  deaths,  and  87  births,  in  the  whole  fettlement; 
which  was  divided,  by  placing  a  part  of  the  convi£ls  in 
Norfolk  Ifland,  a  fmall  fertile  fpot,  containing  only 
about  14,000  acres  of  land;  and  fituated  about  1200 
miles  diftant  from  Sydney  Cove,  in  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES;  where  the  feat  of  government  is  fixed. — In 
this  project  confiderably  above  half  a  million  of  money 
has  been  already  expended. — A  circumftance  which  cer- 
tainly (hews  the  great  anxiety  of  government  to  devife 
means  of  punifliment  calculated  to  rid  fociety  of  thefe 
irreclaimable  outcafts,  whofe  daily  accumulation  called 
for  the  adoption  of  fome  expedient  to  prevent  their  re- 
turn upon  the  public. 

Like  all  new  colonial  fettlements,  great  ftruggles, 
fevere  hardmips,  and  difficulties,  were  experienced  at 
the  outfet,  and  for  fome  years  after  were  heightened  in  a 
very  confiderable  degree,  by  the  immenfe  dilbnce  from 
the  mother  country,  the  vaft  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  fending  regular  fup- 
plies ;  thefe  were  often  felt  (notwithftanding  the  atten- 
tion of  government)  as  ferious  evils,  fince  the  principal 
fupport  of  the  colony,  for  the  firft  three  years,  depended 
8  chiefly 
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chiefly  on  the  provifions,  ftores,  and  cloathing,  which 
were  fent  from  England.— And  although,  with  regard 
to  mere  fubfjlence^  there  is  now  a  profpeft  of  the  colony 
becoming  independent  of  fupplies  from  this  country ; 
yet,  with  refpedt  to  cloathing  and  all  other  articles,  its 
wants  will  experience  no  diminution,  and  humanity  re- 
quires that  they  fhould  be  attended  to. 

As  the  expectation  formed  of  the  early  ability  of  the 
new  inhabitants,  at  leaft  to  fupply  all  their  own  wants, 
feems  in  a  great  meafure  difappointed,  the  defire  to  re- 
duce the  national  expence  annually  incurred,  or  to  keep 
it  within  fome  moderate  bounds,  will  fuggeft  the  idea  of 
limiting  the  tranfportation  of  felons. — This  may  be  done 
by  inflicYmg  this  punishment  chiefly  on  thofe  more  atro- 
cious offenders,  who  are  not  only  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth  and  health,  fo  as  to  fupport  themfelves  by  their 
own  labour;  but  who  alfo  pofiefs  that  rooted  depravity 
which  renders  it  dangerous  to  hazard  their  mixing  with 
convicts  unacquainted  with  the  vices  of  the  metropolis ; 
or  others,  who  might,  according  to  the  idea  already  fug- 
gefted,  be  rendered  ufeful  in  their  native  country. — No- 
thing can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  prefent  practice  of 
fending  to  fuch  a  diftance  the  aged,  maimed,  and  in- 
firm. 

THUS, 
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THUS,  BY  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  WE 
WOULD  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  MASS  OF  CONDEMNED 
CRIMINALS,  WHO  BY  ABUSING  HAVE  FORFEITED 
THEIR  LIBERTY,  THE  MOST  HARDENED  AND  RE- 
PROBATE WRETCHES,  WHO  MIGHT,  BY  THEIR 
CONVERSATION,  CONTAMINATE  THEIR  FELLOW 
SUFFERERS  ;— AND  THE  AGED,  LAME,  AND  DIS- 
EASED, SHOULD  BE  IN  A  SEPARATE  CONFINEMENT, 
THAT  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  INDULGENCE  NECESSARY 
TO  BE  SHEWN  THEM  SHOULD  NOT  OPERATE  AS 

ANY  CHECK  TO  THE    EXERTIONS   OF  THE  OTHERS. 

IF  A  MAN  WAS  WILFULLY  IDLE,  WE  WOULD  PUR- 
SUE THE  MODE  FOLLOWED  IN  HOLLAND.  H£ 
SHOULD  BE  PUT  INTO  A  ROOM,  WHERE  THERE 
WERE  FOUR  OPEN  COCKS,  AND  A  LARGE  PUMP,  AND 
IN  CASE  HE  WOULD  NOT  WORK  HE  MUST  BE 
DROWNED,  AND  HIS  INDUSTRY,  BY  SUCH  A  PU- 
NISHMENT, WOULD  BE  BETTER  EXCITED  THAN  BY 
CHASTISEMENT,  OR  PERHAPS  EVEN  THE  DREAD 
OF  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT. 


SECT. 
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SECT.   XXIII. 

PREVENTION    OF    CRIMES. 

WHILE  travelling  over  fo  extenfive  a  field,  in  which 
We  have  fet  forth  the  crimes  which  infeft  fociety,  and 
called  down  upon  the  offenders  jujlice  tempered  with 
mercy,  it  may  be  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  our  voice 
may  meet  the  ear  of  fome  who  entertain  notions 
very  unfavourable  to  the  human  race.  —  Such  im- 
preffions,  however,  fliould  be  cherifhed  with  cau- 
tion.— It  mufl  be  recollected,  that  extenfive  as  the 
injuries  appear  to  be,  in  the  light  in  which  they  are 
placed,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  true  amount,  they 
muft  be  meafured  by  the  temptation. — The  depredations 
committed  will  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  aftonifhment, 
when  compared  with  the  vaft  property  that  is  conftantly 
afloat ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  evils  are,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  imputed  fo  much  to  the  increafed  or  general  de- 
pravity of  the  human  charafier,  as  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
laws,  in  not  advancing  progreffively  in  the  means  of 
PREVENTION,  in  proportion  to  the  introduction  of  lux- 
ury, 
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ury,  and  the  additional  temptations  which  the  influx  of 
wealth,  and  the  intercourfe  of  commerce,  occafion  in 
every  country. — Mankind  have  ever  been  the  fame  in 
all  ages. —  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  thofe 
who  have  been  exhibited  in  this  work  as  the  moft  de- 
formed part  of  the  human  race,  were  once  innocent ;  and, 
many  of  them  at  leaft,  became  victims  to  the  deficiency 
which  will  be  fhewn  to  pervade  the  fyftem,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  PREVENTION  OF  CRIMES  : — charity,  then, 
claims  a  tear  of  pity  for  their  forlorn  condition  ;  and  the 
fame  principle  of  benevolence  muft  create  a  defire, 
wherever  the  remedies  fuggefted  here  ftrike  the  mind  as 
being  practicable  and  proper,  to  promote  their  e*arly 
adoption  ;  that  while  thofe  who  are  innocent,  but  ready 
to  rufli  into  the  fame  gulph  of  mifery  and  crimes,  are 
arrefted  in  their  progrefs,  and  faved  to  the  community; 
the  more  depraved,  who  are  already  completely  abandon- 
ed to  criminality,  may  be  difpofed  of  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  guard  the  public  againft  their  reiterated  acts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  depredation. 

LET  EVERY  GOVERNMENT,  THEN,  BE  PATER- 
NAL.— LET  CRIMES  BE  PREVENTED  NOT  ONLY  BY 
THE  TERROR  OF  LAW,  BUT  BY  STOPPING  THE 
FOUNTAINS  OF  INIQUI'l  Y,  AND  LET  US  SEE,  WHE- 
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THER  BY  STRIKING  THE  AXE  AT  THE  ROOT  OF 
THE  TREE,  SOCIAL  LIFE  MAY  NOT  BE  WELL 
ESTABLISHED,  SO  AS  NEARLY  TO  PRECLUDE  THE 
HORRID  AND  BARBAROUS  PRACTICE  OF  HOLDING 
BEFORE  THE  EYES  QF  FELLOW-MEN  A  POOR  CREA- 
TURE STRUGGLING  IN  THE  AGONIES  OF  A  PREMA- 
TURE DEATH. THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIMES,  BY 

ATTENDING  TO  THE  MORALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND 
RENDERING  THEIR  PERPETRATION  MORE  DAN- 
GEROl  S  AND  UNPROFITABLE,  WILL  BE  THE  OB7 
JECT  OF  THE  ENSUING  SECTIONS. 


SECT 
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SECT.    XXIV. 

POLICE. 

AT  die  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France,  it 
is  a  curious  fad,  that  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
National  Police,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Metropolis,  had 
upon  his  regifters  the  names  of  not  lefs  than  twenty 
thoufand  fufpe<5ted  and  depraved  characters,  whofe  pur- 
fuits  were  known  to  be  of  a  criminal  nature  :  yet,  by 
making  this  part  of  police  the  immediate  obje6l  of  the 
clofe  and  uniform  attention  of  one  branch  of  the  exe- 
cutive government,  crimes  were  much  lefs  frequent 
than  in  England ;  and  the  fecurity  extended  to  the 
public,  with  regard  to  the  prote&ion  of  life  and  pro- 
perty againfl  lawlefs  depredation,  was  infinitely  greater. 
To  elucidate  this  aflertion,  and  to  ihew  to  what  a  won- 
derful height  the  fyftem  had  advanced,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  following  anecdotes;  which  were  men- 
tioned to  the  author  by  a  foreign  minifter  of  great  intel- 
S  f  a  ligence 
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ligence  and  information,  who  redded  fome  years  at  the 
court  of  France. 

"  A  merchant  of  high  refpeftability  in  BOURDEAUX 
had  occafion  to  vifit  the  metropolis  upon  commercial 
bufmefs,  carrying  with  him  bills  and  money  to  a  very 
large  amount. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  PARIS,  a  genteel 
looking  man  opened  the  door  of  his  carriage,  and  ad- 
drefled  him  to  this  effe£t : — Sir,  I  have  been  waiting  for 
you  fome  time  ;  according  to  my  nates,  your  were  to  arrive 
at  this  hour ;  and  your  perfon,  your  carriage,  and  your  port- 
manteau, exafily  anfivering  the  description  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  conducing 
you  to  Monfeeur  De  SARTINE. 

"  The  gentleman,  aftonifhed  and  alarmed  at  this  in- 
terruption, and  ftill  more  fo  at  hearing  the  name  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police  mentioned,  demanded  to  know 
what  Monfieur  de  SARTINE  wanted  with  him  ;  adding, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  never  had  committed  any  of- 
fence againft  the  laws,  and  that  he  could  have  no  right 
to  interrupt  or  detain  him. 

"  The  meflenger  declared  himfelf  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  caufe  of  the  detention  ;  ftating,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  when  he  had  conducted  him  to  Monfieur  de  SAR- 
TINE, 


TINE,  he  fhould  have  executed  his  orders,  which  were 
merely  minifterial. 

"  After  fome  further  explanations,  the  gentleman 
permitted  the  officer  to  conduct  him  accordingly. — 
Monfieur  de  SARTINE  received  him  with  great  polite- 
nefs ;  and,  after  requefting  him  to  be  feated,  to  his  great 
aftonilhment,  he  defcribed  his  portmanteau  ;  and  told 
him  the  exact  fum  in  bills  and  fpecie  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  PARIS,  and  where  he  was  to  lodge, 
his  ufual  time  of  going  to  bed,  and  a  number  of  other 
circumftances,  which  the  gentleman  had  conceived  could 
only  be  known  to  himfelf. — Monfieur  de  SARTINE 
having  thus  excited  attention,  put  this  extraordinary 
queftion  to  him — Sir,  are  you  a  man  of  c ourage  ?•—  The 
gentleman,  frill  more  aftonilhed  at  the  fingularity  of 
fuch  an  interrogatory,  demanded  the  reafon  why  he  put 
fuch  a  flrange  queltion,  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
no  man  ever  doubted  his  courage. — Monfieur  de  SAR- 
TINE replied, — Sir,  you  are  to  be  robbed  and  murdered 
this  night  ! — If  you  are  a  man  of  courage,  you  muji  go  to 
your  hotel,  and  retire  to  reft  at  the  ufual  hour :  but  be  care- 
ful that  you  do  not  fall  ajleep ;  neither  will  it  be  proper  for 
you  to  look  under  the  bed,  or  into  any  of  the  clofets  which 
are  in  your  bed-chamber  (which  he  accurately  defcribed) ; 
7  — ym 
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— -you  muft  place  your  portmanteau  in  Its  ufual Jituation,  near 
your  bed,  and  discover  no  fufpicion  ; — leave  what  remains 
to  me. — If,  however,  you  do  not  feel  your  courage  fufficient 
to  bear  you  out,  1  will  procure  a  per f on  who  Jhall  perfonate 
you,  and  go  to  bed  inyourjlead. 

"  After  fome  further  explanation,  which  convinced 
the  gentleman  that  Monfieurde  SARTINE'S  intelligence 
was  accurate  in  every  particular,  he  refufed  to  be  per- 
fonated,  and  formed  an  immediate  refolution  literally  to 
follow  the  directions  he  had  received :  he  accordingly 
went  to  bed  at  his  ufual  hour,  which  was  eleven  o'clock. 
—At  half  paft  twelve  (the  time  mentioned  by  Monfieur 
de  SARTINE)  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  burft  open, 
and  three  men  entered  with  a  dark  lantern,  daggers,  and 
piftols. — The  gentleman,  who  of  courfe  was  awake, 
perceived  one  of  them  to  be  his  own  fervant. — They 
rifled  his  portmanteau  undifturbed,  and  fettled  the  plan 
of  putting  him  to  death. — The  gentleman  hearing  all 
this,  and  not  knowing  by  what  means  he  was  to  be  ref- 
cued,  it  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  was  under  great 
perturbation  of  mind  during  fuch  an  awful  interval  of 
fufpenfe ;  when,  at  the  moment  the  villains  were  pre- 
paring to  commit  the  horrid  deed,  four  police  officers, 
acting  under  Monfieur  de  SARTINE'S  orders,  who  were 

concealed 
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concealed  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  clofet,  ruftied  out 
and  feized  the  offenders  with  the  property  in  their  pof- 
feflion,  and  in  the  a&  of  preparing  to  commit  the 
murder. 

"  The  confequence  was,  that  the  perpetration  of  the 
atrocious  deed  was  prevented,  and  fufficient  evidence 
obtained  to  convict  the  offenders. — Monfieur  de  SAR- 
TiNt's  intelligence  enabled  him  to  prevent  this  horrid 
offence  of  robbery  and  murder;  which,  but  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  fyflcm,  would  probably  have  been  carried 
into  execution." 

Another  anecdote  was  mentioned  to  the  author  by 
the  fame  minifter,  relative  to  the  Emperor  JOSEPH  II. 
That  monarch  having,  in  the  year  1787,  formed  and 
promulgated  a  new  code  of  laws  relative  to  criminal  and 
civil  offences ;  and  having  alfo  eftablifhed  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  beft  fyftem  of  police  in  Europe,  he 
could  fcarcely  ever  forgive  the  French  nation,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  accuracy  and  intelligence  of  Monfieur  de 
SARTINE  having  been  found  fo  much  fuperior  to  his 
own,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  pains  he  had  beftow- 
ed  upon  that  department  of  his  government. 

"  A  very  notorious  offender,  who  was  a  fubjedl  of 
the  emperor,  and  who  committed  many  atrocious  ac~h 

of 
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of  violence  and  depredation  at  Vienna,  was  traced  to 
Paris  by  the  police  eftablifhed  by  his  Majefty,  who 
ordered  his  ambafTador  at  the  court  of  France  to  demand 
that  this  delinquent  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  public 
juflice. — 

"  Monfieur  de  SARTIXE  acknowledged  to  the  Im- 
perial Ambaflador,  that  the  perfon  he  inquired  after 
had  been  in  Paris ; — that,  if  it  would  be  any  fatisfac- 
tion,  he  could  inform  him  where  he  had  lodged,  and 
the  different  gaming-tables,  and  other  places  of  infamous 
refort,  which  he  frequented  while  there  ; — but  that  he 
was  now  gone.- 

"  The  ambaflador,  after  ftating  the  accuracy  and 
correct  mode  by  which  the  police  of  Vienna  was  con- 
dueled,  infifted  that  this  offender  muft  ftill  be  in  Paris ; 
otherwife  the  Emperor  would  not  have  commanded  him 
to  make  fuch  an  application. 

*'  Monfieur  de  SARTINE  fmiled  at  the  incredulity  of 
the  Imperial  miniftcr,  and  made  a  reply  to  the  following 
effed : 

"  Do  me  'the  honour.  Sir,  to  inform  the  Emperor,  your 
mafter,  that  the  perfon  he  looks  for  left  Paris  on  the  loth 
day  of  the  lajl  month;  and  is  now  lodged  in  a  back  room 
looking  into  a  garden  in  the  third  Jlory  of  a  houfe,  number 
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Q3,    in  Jlreet,    In   his  own  capital  of  Vienna  ; 

where  his  Majefty  will,  by  fending  ta  the  Jpot,  be  fare  to 
find  him.' 

"  It  was  literally  as  the  French  minifter  of  police 
had  ftated. — The  Emperor,  to  his  aftonifhment,  found 
the  delinquent  in  the  houfe  and  apartment  defcribed  ; 
but  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  this  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  French  police ;  which,  in  this  inftance,  in  point 
of  intelligence  even  in  Vienna,  was  difcovered  to  be  fo 
much  fuperior  to  his  own."- 

The  fact  is,  that  the  French  fyftem  had  arrived  at  the 
greateft  'degree  of  perfection  :  and  though  not  neceflary, 
nor  even  proper,  to  be  copied  as  a  pattern,  might,  ne- 
verthelefs,  furnifh  many  ufeful  hints,  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  police  of  this  metropolis,  confiftent  with  the 
exitHng  laws ;  and  even  to  extend  and  increafe  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubje6t  without  taking  one  juft  right  away  ; 
or  interfering  in  the  purfuits  of  any  one  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals ;  except  thofe  employed  in  purpofes  of  mi/chief, 
fraud,  and  criminality. 

In  vain  do  we  boaft  of  thofe  liberties  which  are  our 
birthright,  if  the  vilefl  and  moft  depraved  part  of  the 
community  are  fuffered  to  deprive  us  of  the  privilege  of 
travelling  upon  the  highways,  or  of  approaching  the 
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capital  in  any  direction,  after  dark,  without  danger  of 
being  aflaulted  and  robbed ;  and  perhaps  wounded  or 
murdered. 

In  vain  may  we  boaft  of  the  fecurity  which  our  ex- 
cellent laws  afford  us,  if  we  cannot  lie  down  to  reft  in 
our  habitations,  without  the  dread  of  a  burglary  being 
committed,  our  property  invaded,  and  our  lives  ex- 
pofed  to  imminent  danger  before  the  approach  of  the 
morning. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  peace  of  fociety  can,  on 
every  fpecious  pretence,  be  difturbed  by  the  licentious 
clamours  or  turbulent  effufions  anting  from  the  ill- 
regulated  paflions  of  vulgar  life  ;  furely  it  becomes  an 
interefting  inquiry,  worthy  the  attention  of  every  intel- 
ligent member  of  the  community  ;  from  WHAT  SOURCE 
fpr'mg  thefe  numerous  inconveniences  ;  and  WHERE  is  a 
remedy  to  be  found  for  fo  many  accumulated  evils? 

Prevention  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  is  the  true  effence  of  police ; — and  this 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  fyftem  of  energy  directed  by 
fuch  wife  and  legiflative  arrangements,  as  mail  enable 
the  civil  magiilrate  to  throw  every  poffible  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  offenders. 

This  indeed  is  very  different  from  what  is  faid  to  have 
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once  prevailed  in  the  capital,  when  criminals  were  per- 
mitted to  ripen  from  the  firft  ftage  of  depravity  until 
they  were  worth  forty  pounds. — This  is  not  the  fyftem 
which  fubjecls  the  public  to  the  intermediate  depreda- 
tions of  every  villain  from  his  firft  ftarting,  till  he  could 
be  clearly  convicted  of  a  capital  offence. — Neither  is  it 
the  fyftem  which  encourages  public  houfes  of  ren- 
dezvous for  thieves,  for  the  purpofe  of  knowing  where 
to  apprehend  them,  when  they  became  ripe  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  death. 

The  fyftem  which  we  now  fuggeft,  is  calculated  to 
prevent,  if  poflible,  the  feeds  of  villainy  from  being  fown  ; 
—or,  if  fown,  to  check  their  growth  in  the  bud,  and 
never  permit  them  to  ripen  at  all. 

Next  to  the  bleffings  which  a  nation  derives  from  ex- 
cellent laws,  ably  adminiftered,  are  thofe  advantages 
which  refult  from  a  well-regulated  and  energetic  police, 
conducted  with  purity,  activity,  vigilance,  and  difcre- 
tion. 

Upon  this  depends,  in  fo  great  a  degree,  the  comfort, 
the  happinefs,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  people,  that  too 
much  labour  and  attention  cannot  poflibly  be  beftowed 
in  rendering  the  fyftem  complete. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  refpeft  no  per- 
T  t  2  foil 
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Ton  will  deny ;  all  ranks  muff:  bear  teftimony  to  the  in- 
fecurity  in  which  both  life  and  property  are  at  prefent 
placed,  by  the  number  of  criminal  people,  who  from 
various  caufes  (which  it  is  the  objedl  of  the  writer  of 
thefe  pages  to  devellop),  are  fuffered  with  impunity  to 
repeat  a6ts  of  licentioufnefs  and  mifchief,  and  to  commit 
depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  public. 

At  prefent,  the  watchmen  deftined  to  guard  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  reading  in  near  eight 
thcufand  ftreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  about 
162,000  houfes,  compofing  the  whole  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  environs,  are  under  the  direction  of  no  lefs  than 
above  feventy  different  trufts  ;  regulated  by  perhaps 
double  the  number  of  local  acts  of  parliament  (varying 
in  many  particulars  from  one  another),  under  which 
the  directors,  guardians,  .governors,  truftees,  or  veftrics, 
according  to  the  title  they  affume,  are  authorifed  to  a<5t, 
— each  attending  only  to  their  own  particular  Ward, 
Part/h,  Hamlet,  Liberty,  or  Precinfl ;  and  varying  the 
payment  according  to  local  circumftances,  and  the  opu- 
lence of  the  particular  diftrict,  from  82^.  up  to  2s, 
each  night. 

The  encouragement  being,    in  many  infhnces,    fo 

fma'.l,  few  candidates  appear  for  fuch  fituations,   who 

6  are 
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are  really,  in  point  of  character  and  age,  fit  for  tlie 
fituation ;  the  managers  have  therefore  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  of  fuch  aged,  and  often  fuperannuated, 
men,  living  in  their  refpecYive  diftri&s,  as  may  offer 
their  fervices :  this  they  are  frequently  induced  to  do 
from  motives  of  humanity,  to  affift  old  inhabitants  who 
are  unable  to  labour  at  any  mechanical  employment, 
or  perhaps  with  a  view  to  keep  them  out  of  the  work- 
houfe. 

Thus  circumftanced,  and  thus  encouraged,  what  can 
be  expected  from  fuch  watchmen  ? 

Aged  in  general ; — often  feeble  : — and  almoft,  on 
every  occafion,  half  ftarved,  from  the  limited  allowance 
they  receive ;  without  any  claim  upon  the  public,  or 
the  leaft  hope  of  reward  held  out,  even  if  they  perform^- 
ed  any  meritorious  fervice,  by  the  detection  of  thieves  and 
receivers  of  Jlohn  goods,  or  idle  and  difordeily  perfons : 
and  above  all,  making  fo  many  feparate  parts  of  an  immenfe 
fiftcm,  without  any  general  (uperintendance,  disjointed  from 
the  nature  of  its  organization,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  the  protection  afforded  is  what  /'/  really  is. — Not 
only  is  there  fmall  encouragement  offered  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  infuring  fidelity,  but  innumerable  temptations 
are  held  out  to  dilhonefty,  by  receivers  of  ftolen  goods, 

to 
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to  the  watchmen  and  patrols  in  their  vicinity;  as  well 
as  by  thieves  and  houfebreakers  in  all  fituations  where 
they  contemplate  the  connnifiion  of  a  burglary. 

Money  is  alfo  received  from  diforderly  perfons  in 
the  night,  to  permit  them  to  efcape  from  the  juft 
punifhment  of  the.  laws ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
unfortunate  females  are  laid  under  contribution,  for  per- 
miffion  to  infringe  the  very  laws,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  thefe  nocturnal  guardians  of  the  police  to  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

Officers  of  juftice,  who  are  fubje&ed  not  only  to 
cenfiderable  rifks,  but  alfo  to  want  of  reft,  and  to  the 
inconvenience  of  being  expofed  much  in  the  night- 
time, ought  certainly  to  be  liberally  paid  ;  fo  as  to 
make  it  an  object  to  good  and  able  men  even  to  look  up 
to  fuch  fituations :  but  this  emolument  Ihould,  by  no 
means,  depend  folely  upon  a  fettled  annual  allowance  ; 
it  ihould  principally  arife  from  ptemiums  and  gratuities, 
granted  by  the  judges  and  magistrates,  for  meritorious 
fervices  to  the  public,  aflually  performed;  for  which 
there  are  fo  many  opportunities,  that  no  fit  man,  acting 
as  a  con/lable,  under  fuch  a  fyflem,  and  doing  his  duty 
confcientioufly,  need  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of  ob- 
taining a  very  comfortable  livelihood. 

In 
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In  cafe  of  the  murder  of  any  public  officer  in  perform- 
ing liis  duty,  his  family  fhould  always  have  fome  pro- 
vifion  allowed. 

The  invariable  rule  of  rewarding,  in  every  cafe  where 
it  can  be  made  appear  that  any  ufeful  public  fervice  has 
been  performed,  would  have  a  mod  wonderful  effect  in 
PREVENTING  CRIMES  :  the  expencc,  if  judiciouily  and 
oeconomically  managed,  need  not  exceed,  in  any  material 
degree,  the  prefent  aggregate  of  what  is  difburfed  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  police  and  criminal 
eftablimment ;  it  might,  in  fact,  l>e  defrayed,  as  well 
as  every  other  charge,  by  the  police  itfelf,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  llcenfes  propofed  to  be  granted  for  regulating 
particular  clajjes  of  dealers  ;  by  whofe  aid  and  affiftance, 
in  fupporting  thieves  and  pilferers}  fuch  a  fyftem  is  ren- 
dered neceffary. 

Let  the  fame  fyftem  of  moderate  rewards  alfo  be 
extended  to  beadles  *,  for  ufeful  public  fervice  actually 
performed,  as  is  propofed  with  regard  to  officers  of  juf- 
tice,  watchmen,  and  patrols  j  and  much  good  will 
arife  to  the  community,  without  any  great  additional 

• 

expence. 

*  Beadles  are,  in  many  inftances,  employed  at  prefent  as  local  fuper- 
intendants  of  the  watch  within  their  refpedive  parishes. 

THTS 
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THUS  WOULD  WE  WISH  TO  SEE  ESTABLISHED  AN' 
ENERGETIC  POLICE  ALL  OVER  THE  METROPOLIS,  AND 
AT  A  SMALL  EXPENCE,  CONSIDERING  THE  SECURITY 
WHICH  WOULD  ARISE,  AND  THE  GENEROUS  WOULD 
LOOK  ALSO  AT  THE  MERCY  OF  SUCH  A  SYSTEM; 
FOR  TOO  OFTEN  OPPORTUNITY  MAKES  THE  THIEF. 

THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  PUBLIC    PEACE    SHOULD 

BE  DIVIDED  INTO  SEVERAL  WATCHES*. — CAPTAIN 
COOK'S  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT,  WHICH  HAS  BEEN 
FOLLOWED  THROUGHOUT  THE  NAVY,  SHOULD  BE 
COPIED  HERE. — HE  FORMED  HIS  SHIP'S  COMPANY 

INTO     THREE     WATCHES     INSTEAD     OF    TWO. BY 

THIS  MEANS  HE  PRESERVED  HIS  MEN  IN  HEALTH, 
LESSENED  THEIR  FATIGUE,  AND  INCREASED  THEIR 
VIGILANCE. 

*  They  (hould  be  divided  into  watches ;  that  is,  no  one  fhoulJ  watch 
above  three  or  four  hours,  nor  fhould  any  man  know  his  appointment  before 
hand. 
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SECT.   XXV. 

PUBLIC      HOUSES. 

INNUMERABLE  temptations  occur  in  a  great  capital 
to  excite,  and  afterwards  criminally  to  fupply,  imaginary 
Wants  and  improper  gratificafions,  not  known  in  fmaller 
focieties :  and  againft  which  the  laws  have  provided  few 
remedies,  applicable  in  the  way  of  prevention. 

Accuftomed  from  their  earlieft  infancy  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  eating  and  drinking ;  and  pofleffing  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  frugality  and  care 
which  enables  well-regulated  families  to  make  every 
thing  go  as  far  as  poffible,  by  good  management : — af- 
failed  alfo  by  the  numerous  temptations  held  out  by 
fraudulent  lotteries,  and  places  of  public  refort  and 
amufement ;  and  above  all,  by  the  habit  of  {pending  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  as  well  as  money  unnecefTa- 
rily  in  public-houfes ;  where  they  are  often  allured,  by 
low  gaming,  to  fquander  more  than  they  can  afford  ; 
VOL.  II.  U  u  fcarcely 
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fcarcely  an  inftance  can  be  found  of  accommodating  the 
expenditure  to  the  income,  even  in  the  beft  of  times, 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  the  loweft  and  more  de- 
praved orders  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  capital :  and 
hence  a  melancholy  conclufion  is  drawn,  warranted  by 
an  eftimate  generally  affumed  to  be  correct,  that  in- 
cluding gamblers,  fvvindlers,  and  all  claffes  of  criminal 
and  depraved  perfons,  "  above  twenty  thoufand  indi- 
"  viduals  rife,  every  morning,  without  knowing  how, 
'*  or  by  what  means,  th^  are  to  be  fupported  through 
"  the  paffing  day ;  and  in  many  inftances  even  where 
'*  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  fucceeding  night." 

Allured  and  deceived  by  the  opportunities  which  the 
pawnbrokers  and  the  old  iron  (hops  afford,  to  enable  la- 
bouring people,  when  they  marry,  and  firft  enter  upon 
life,  to  raife  money  upon  whatever  can  be  offered  as  a 
pledge,  or  for  fale  ;  the  firft  ftep  with  too  many  is  ge- 
nerally to  difpofe  of  wearing  apparel  and  houfehold 
goods ;  and  this  is  frequently  done  on  the  flighted  oc- 
cafion,  rather  than  forego  the  ufual  gratification  of 
liquor. — Embarraffments  are  the  fpeedy  confequence  of 
this  line  of  conduct,  which  is  often  followed  up  by  idle- 
nefs  and  inactivity. — The  alehoufe  is  now  again  reforted 
to  as  a  defperate  remedy,  where  the  lazy  and  diflblute 

witt 
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will  always  find  aflbciates,  who  being  unwilling  to  la- 
bour, refort  to  crimes  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  an 
unneceflary  extravagance. 

It  is  truly  pitiable  to  behold  the  abject  condition  of 
the  numerous  clafles  of  profligate  parents,  who,  with 
their  children,  are,  from  invincible  and  growing  habit, 
conftantlv  to  be  found  in  the  tap-roomsof  public-houfes; 
fpending,  in  two  days,  as  much  of  their  earnings  as 
would  fupport  thern  a  week  comfortably  in  their  own 
dwellings  ;  deitroying  their  health  ;  wafting  their  time  ; 
and  rearing  up  their  children  to  be  proftitutes  and 
thieves,  before  they  can  diftinguifh  between  right  and 
wrong. 

In  the  city  of  London,  and  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, there  are  at  prefent  5204  licenfed  public-houfes, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  money  expended  in  beer  and 
fpirits  in  thefe  receptacles  of  idlenefs  and  profligacy,  by 
the  labouring  people  0«/y,  is  upwards  of  three  millions  Jler- 

ling  a  year  *. 

A  moment's 


*  If  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  greater  degree  of  fobriety,  which 
fcems  manifefted  at  prefent  by  the  labouring  people,  evinced  by  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  quarrels  and  aflaults,  and  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  being  apparently  lefs  than  in  the  fpring  .-f  1795,  *>ftr//,4/?W- 
ing  no  charities  havt  teen  dijhibuted,  and  bread  is  confiderably  higher: — it 
U  u  z  would 
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A  moment's  reflection  will  mew  how  much  thefe  un- 
fortunate habits  tend  to  deflroy  the  moral  principle,  and 
to  engender  crimes. 

The  period  is  not  too  remote  to  be  recollected,  when 
it  was  thought  a  difgrace  for  a  woman  (excepting  on 
holiday  occafions)  to  be  feen  in  the  tap-room  of  a  public- 
houfe :  but  of  late  years  the  obloquy  has  loft  its  effect ; 
and  the  public  tap-rooms  of  many  alehoufes  are  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  on  all  occafions ; 
where  the  wages  of  labour  are  too  often  exchanged  for 
indulgencies  ruinous  to  health  ;  and  where  leflbns  of 
vice  and  profligacy  are  imbibed,  totally  deftructive  of 
the  morals  of  adults,  as  well  as  of  the  rifmg  genera- 
tion. 

In  tracing  the  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  public  de- 
predation by  means  of  robberies,  pilferings,  and  frauds, 

would  feem  reafonable  to  attribute  this  favourable  change  to  the  high  price  of 
gin.  This  baneful  liquor  being  now  in  a  great  meafure  inaccfjfiblc,  the  lower 
ranks  have  it  in  their  power  to  apply  the  money,  formerly  fpent  in  this  way,  in 
the  purchafe  of  provifions — perhaps  to  the  extent  of  an  hundred  thoufand pounds 
a  year  in  the  metropolis  alone  !  If  this  fact  is  affumeu,  it  is  impoflible  to  re- 
flect without  great  fatisfaclion  on  the  aclual  gain,  which  refults  to  the  nation, 
from  the  prefervation  of  the  health  of  perfons  whofe  lives  are  mortened  by  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits. — In  the  labour  of  adults,  the  benefit  to  the 
nation,  arifing  from  fobriety  in  the  mafs  of  the  people,  is  at  leaft  one  hundred- 
fold in  length  of  life,  and  productive  induftry. 

8  much 


much    muft    be    attributed    to    ill-condudled    public- 
houfes. 

The  proper  regulation  of  thofe  haunts  of  idlenefs  and 
vice  becomes  then  the  ground-work  of  any  rational  plan  of 
reform. — Infinite  attention  ought  to  be  beftowed  in  the 
feleclion  of  perfons  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  licences ;  as 
on  this  depends  the  prefervation  of  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  greater  degree  than  on  any  one  meafure  pro- 
pofed  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

Inftead  of  being  men  of  fober  manners  and  of  good 
moral  character,  a  little  inquiry  will  {hew  that  a  con- 
fiderable  proportion  of  the  prefent  alehoufe  keepers  in 
the  metropolis  are  men  of  no  refpe&ability ;  difpofed  to 
promote  drunkennefs,  low  games,  and  every  fpecies  of 
vice  that  can  be  the  means  of  increafing  their  trade ; 
while  not  a  few  of  them  are  connected  with  highway- 
men, common  thieves,  and  coiners,  venders  and  ut- 
terers  of  bafe  money. 

An  ill-regulated  public-houfe  is  one  of  the  greateft 
nuifances  which  can  exift  in  civil  fociety. — Through 
this  medium  crimes  are  increafed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.— Its  poifon  fpreads  far  and  wide. — It  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  a  feminary  for  rearing  up  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds. 

It 
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It  is  in  fuch  houfes  that  thieves  and  fraudulent  perfons 
find  an  afylum,  and  confult  how  and  where  they  are  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  public. — It  is  here  that  ap- 
prentices, and  boys  and  girls  of  tender  years,  are  to  be 
found,  engaged  in  fcenes  of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery ; — 
and,  in  fine,  it  is  in  fuch  places  that  almoft  every  vice 
which  difturbs  or  interrupts  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
fociety,  has  its  origin. 

The  firft  caufe  of  this  extenfive  evil  originates  in  the 
number  of  fuperfluous  houfes  which  have  been  inad- 
vertently licenfed. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  one  thoufand  which 
change  matters  every  year,  in  the  metropolis  alone ;  and 
many  of  them  three  or  four  times  over. 

The  refult  is,  that  while  fo  many  public-houfes  are 
conftantly  at  market,  perfons  of  worthlefs,  profligate, 
and  criminal  characters,  become  the  purchafers ;  and 
this  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  while  no  limits  are  fet  to  the 
number  in  each  diftridt ;  and  while  the  prefent  mockery 
of  fecurity  is  in  praftice,  by  permitting  one  publican  to 
be  bound  for  another,  in  the  fmall  penalty  of  ten  pounds*, 

*  At  prefent  the  legal  recognizance  is  only  for  lo  /. — It  has  continued  fo 
for  upwards  of  230  years,  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  the  fum  then 
fixed  on  was,  according  to  the  prefent  decreafe  of  the  value  of  money,  much 
more  than  the  50  /.  now  propofed. 

for 
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for  the  performance  of  duties,  the  moft  important  and 
facred  which  are  known  to  exift  in  civil  fociety ;  fince  a 
breach  of  them  faps  the  foundation  of  all  morals. 

OF    HOW    MUCH    IMPORTANCE    THEREFORE    IS    IT 

FOR  MAGISTRATES  TO  ESTABLISH  CORRECT  SYS- 
TEMS FOR  WATCHING  OVER  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
PUBLICANS,  AND  FOR  REGULATING  PUBLIC-HOUSES? 
— EVERY  THING  THAT  TENDS  TO  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  CRIMES;  TO  THE  COMFORT  AND  HAPPI- 
NESS OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR;  AND  TO  THE  ES- 
SENTIAL INTERESTS  OF  THE  STATE,  AS  REGARDS 
THE  MORALS  AND  HEALTH  OF  THE  LOWER  RANKS, 
IN  CHECKING -THEIR  PREVAILING  PROPENSITY  TO 
DRUNKENNESS,  GAMING,  AND  IDLENESS  ;  DE- 
PENDS, IN  A  GREAT  MEASURE,  ON  THE  VIGI- 
LANCE AND  ATTENTION  OF  THE  CIVIL  MAGIS- 
TRATES: WHOSE  POWERS  TO  DO  GOOD  IN  THIS 
RESPECT  SHOULD  BE  EXTREMELY  AMPLE,  AND 
THESE  ONLY  REQUIRE  TO  BE  EXERTED  WITH  AT- 
TENTION, MILDNESS,  AND  PRUDENCE,  JOINED  TO 
FIRMNESS  AND  GOOD  JUDGMENT,  IN  ORDER  TO 
PRODUCE  THE  HIGHEST  GOOD. 

LET     THEN     THE     NUMBER     OF      PUBLIC-HOUSES 
ASSIGNED     TO     EACH     LICENSING    DIVISION    BE    LI- 
MITED 
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MIXED  BY  LAW  ;  AND  NO  NEW  HOUSES  BE  Lf- 
CENSED,  UNLESS  THERE  SHALL  BE  AN  INCREASE 
OF  INHABITANTS  (BY  MEANS  OF  AN  ACCESSION  OF 
BUILDINGS  OR  MANUFACTORIES  IN  THE  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD) EQUAL  TO  150  INDIVIDUALS,  INCLUD-- 
ING  THOSE  EMPLOYED  IN  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

NEXT,  LET  NO  PERSON  BE  LICENSED  UNTIL  HE 
CAN  PRODUCE  A  RESPONSIBLE  HOUSEKEEPER,  WHO 
IS  NOT  A  PUBLICAN,  TO  ENTER  INTO  A  RECOG- 
NIZANCE ALONG  WITH  HIM  FOR  HIS  GOOD  BEHA- 
VIOUR, IN  THE  SUM  OF  FIFTY  POUNDS  ;  WHICH 
SHALL  BE  FORFEITED  IF  HE  PERMITS  GAMING, 
DRUNKENNESS,  OR  ANY  OTHER  IRREGULARITIES, 
TO  BE  SPECIFIED  IN  THE  RECOGNIZANCE  ;  THE 
FORM  AND  OBLIGATION  OF  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  MO- 
DERNIZED, ALTERED,  AND  AMENDED,  TO  THE 
GREAT  BENEFIT  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 
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SECT.    XXVI. 

LICENSES. 

ATTACHED  to  the  laws  and  government  of  his  coun- 
try, even  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  the  author  of  this 
work  will  not  be  too  prone  to  feek  for  greater  perfection 
in  other  nations ;  or  to  quote  them  as  examples  to 
be  imitated  in  the  center  of  the  Britifh  empire ;  and 
{till  lefs  if  fuch  examples  ihould  tend,  in  the  flighteft 
degree,  to  abridge  that  freedom  which  is  the  birth-right 
of  every  Briton. — But  as  all  true  liberty  depends  on  thofe 
fences  which  are  eftabliflied  in  every  country,  for  the 
protection  of  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  people, 
againft  every  attack  whatfoever  :  and  as  prejudices  ought 
to  be  banifhed  from  the  mind,  in  all  difcuflions  tending 
to  promote  the  general  weal,  we  ought  not  to  be 
afliamed  of  borrowing  good  fyftems  from  other  nations ; 
wherever  fuch  can  be  adopted,  confiftent  with  the 
conftitution  of  the  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjea. 
VOL.  II.  X  x  Xhe 


The  author  is  not  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  expect  that, 
in  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance,  thofe  fugge (lions 
which  he  has  offered  to  the  confideration  of  the  public, 
are  either  to  be  immediately  approved  of,  or  fuddenly 
adopted. — Some  are  obvious  at  firft  view,  as  prepara- 
tory fteps,  in  their  nature  unobjectionable  ;  while 
others  require  to  be  well  confidered  and  accurately  ex- 
amined. 

The  neceffity  of  licenfmg  publicans  has  been  adopted, 
and  its  utility  allowed. — What  we  propofe  here,  is  that 
the  dealers  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  {hall  alfo  be  re- 
giftered,  and  fecurities  given  ;  and  it  would  be  well,  if 
they  were  obliged  to  give  in  inventories  of  their  property 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  their  receiving  ftolen 
goods :  for  if  there  were  no  receivers,  there  would  be 
few  or  no  thieves. — The  perfons  who  fhould  have  a  li? 
cenfe,  with  proper  fecurities,  are 

1.  Publicans  licenfed  to  fell  ale  or  other  liquors. 

2.  Pawn-brokers. 

3.  Watch-makers. 

4.  Buyers  of  gold  and  filver. 

5.  Refiners  of  gold  and  filver. 

6.  Working  and  other  filverfmiths. 

7.  Dealers 
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7.  Dealers  in  old  and  fecond-hand  furniture. 

8.  Brokers  in  fecond-hand  goods. 

9.  Dealers  in  old  building  materials. 

10.  Stable-keepers,  and  perfons  letting  horfesfor  hire. 

1 1 .  Boilers  of  horfe-flefh  and  other  animals  for  profit. 

j  2.  Dealers  in  old  and  fecond-hand  naval  {lores,  junk, 
and  hand-fluff. 

13.  Dealers  in  rags  and  hand-fluff. 

14.  Dealers  in  fecond-hand  wearing  apparel,  bed,  and 

table  linen. 

15.  Itinerant  dealers  in  wearing  apparel  and  other  ar- 

ticles. 

16.  Dealers  in  old  iron,  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  lead, 

and  other  metals. 

17.  Purchafers  of  old  iron,   brafs,  copper,  pewter, 

lead,  and  other  metals  for  manufacturing. 

1 8.  Founders  and  others  keeping  crucibles,  or  othei 

veflels  for  melting  old  metals. 

19.  Perfons  being  dealers  in  any  of  the  above  articles, 

keeping  draught  or  truck  carts, 

X  x  2  THIS 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  INSPECTION,  THUS  STRONGLY 
AND  REPEATEDLY  RECOMMENDED,  WHILE  IT  RE- 
MEDIED THESE  CORRUPT  PRACTICES,  BY  PRE- 
VENTING THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  EVIL,  COULD 
ONLY  BE  DISAGREEABLE  TO  FRAUDULENT  DEALERS. 
THE  HONEST  AND  FAIR  TRADESMEN,  ENTER- 
ING INTO  COMPETITION  WITH  MEN  WHO  CARRY 
ON  BUSINESS  BY  FRAUDELENT  DEVICES,  ARE  NOT 
UPON  AN  EQUAL  FOOTING. — SUCH  FAIR  TRADERS 
WHO  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  DREAD,  WOULD  THERE- 
FORE REJOICE  AT  THE  SYSTEM  OF  INSPECTION 
WHICH  IS  PROPOSED,  AND  WOULD  SUBMIT  TO  IT 
CHEERFULLY  ;  AS  HAVING  AN  IMMEDIATE  TEN- 
DENCY TO  SHIELD  THEM  FROM  FRAUDULENT  COM- 
PETITION, AND  TO  PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC  AGAINST 
KNAVERY  AND  DISHONESTY, 


SECT. 
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SECT.   XXVII. 

RECEIVERS. 

IN  contemplating  the  {hocking  catalogue  of  human 
depravity,  before  the  mind  fhall  imbibe  unfavourable 
impreflions,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  in  order  juftly  to  appreciate  the  moral  turpitude 
which  attaches  to  fuch  a  hoil  of  individuals,  in  many 
refpefts  deluded  and  mifled  by  the  numerous  temptations 
which  aflail  them,  it  muft  be  meafured  by  a  fcale  pro- 
portioned to  the  unparalleled  extent  and  opulence  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  vaft  amount  of  moving  property 
there. — LONDON  is  not  only  the  grand  magazine  of  the 
Britifli  empire,  but  alfo  the  general  receptacle  for  the 
idle  and  depraved  of  almoft  every  country,  and  certainly 
from  every  quarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  ; 
where  the  temptations  and  refources  for  criminal  plea- 
fares,  gambling,  fraud,  and  depredation,  as  well  as  for 
purfuits  of  honeft  induftry,  almoft  exceed  imagination  ; 
fince,  betides  being  the  feat  of  government,  and  the 
7  centre 
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centre  of  faih ion,  amufements,  diffipation,  extravagance, 
and  folly,  it  is  not  only  the  greateft  commercial  city  in 
the  univerfe,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  firft  manufacturing 
towns  that  is  known  to  exift  *. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  while  immorality,  licen- 
tioufnefs,  and  crimes,  are  known  to  advance  in  propor- 
tion to  riches,  it  is  much  to  he  lamented  that  in  the  ra- 
pid and  progrefTive  increafe  of  the  latter,  fufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  beftowed  on  the  means  of  checking  the 
enormous  ft  rides  made  by  the  former. 

This  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  thofe  deficien- 
cies and  imperfections  in  the  fyftem  of  police,  which 
have  been  explained  and  pointed  out. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doing  good,  to  men  of  opu- 
lence, 

*  The  cnfuing  abftract  of  the  imports  into,  and  the  exports  from,  the  port 
»f  London  is  made  up  from  the  public  accounts  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1795  :  but  differs  with  regard  to  the  value  from  thefe  ac- 
counts; in  which  the  price  is  eftimated  on  data  eftablilhed  many  years  ago, 
when  the  articles  of  commerce  imported  and  exported  were  not  rated  at  above 
half  the  fum  they  now  fetch,  exclufrve  of  duty. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  underftood,  that  the  following  eftimate  is  made  upon 
the  data  of  the  prtfent  value  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  afcertained.  It  exhibits  a 
very  aftonifhing  picture  of  the  immenfe  opulence  and  extent  of  the  commerce 
of  the  metropolis  ;  and  accounts,  in  a  very  fatisfaclory  manner,  for  the  vaft 
refources  of  the  country,  which  have  been  manifefled  in  fo  eminent  a  degree, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  and  former  wars. 

Names 


lence,  talents,  and  virtue;  to  patriots  and philanlhropi/ls 
who  love  their  country  and  glory  in  its  profperity. 

Such 


Value  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of 

Names    of   the 

Value  of  Imports 

London  to  Foreign  Parts. 

Countries 

Rrit.  Manufaftures. 

•'oreignMerchandife 

reland      -     -     - 

1,209/501      3     4 

168,687   18     3 

914,^52     4    4 

Britirti  W.  Indies 

6,072,117      5     o 

2,249,043   13   ii 

579>*53     6     c 

Conquered  Iflands 

1,226,064  13     8 

260,976     o  ii 

110,817  18     c 

Jr.  Amer.  Colonies 

307,412  13     c 

654,842   19     4 

251,551     6     2 

Guernfey  &  Jeifey 

91,936       I       2 

12,001     13    10 

21,616  16     8 

Gibraltar        -     - 

11,947  16     8 

8;i>473   '4  1! 

69,315     2     8 

•londuras  Bay  -  - 

14,696    4     a 

2,029  18  ii 

2,550  16     2 

South  Filhery  -  - 

197,680     8     6 

21     6     8 

Afia,includ.E.Ind. 

8,916,950     2  ic 

3,398,680     i     4 

185,190  16    o 

Africa     -      -      - 

66,013     8     4 

90,593  '*     9 

188,743  16     6 

Turkey     -     -     - 

641,860  19    a 

32,065  iz     o 

123,776     7     2 

Streights  -     -     - 

8,389  14    c 

Venice  -  -     -     - 

82,107  16    o 

6,203  '7  11 

16,305     7     2 

taly  -    -     - 

1,215,012  15    o 

80,980  jg    9 

340,786     o     8 

Spain  -     -     -     - 

1,070,697  18    o 

205,096    4    4 

265,169     3     4 

'ortugal  - 

644,610     3     fc 

182,780    6    2 

119,813  12     6 

Madeira   -     -     - 

7,479  16     8 

27,998    6  ic 

6,886  18     2 

Canaries  - 

6,763  19  10 

20,116  18    4 

377     S     2 

•Vance    - 

130     6     8 

3>a'6     5     3 

63,625  10    6 

Auftrian  Flanders 

137,249    5    c 

129,413     9     7 

887,642  18  10 

Holland    -     -     - 

i,*°3,5i5     3     6 

114,458     3     7 

1,969,687    3    4 

Germany  -     -     - 

1,089,307  19    4 

1,044,634  18     o 

6,176,100  14     8 

Pruflia     -      -     - 

196,657     3    2 

54,380  14    o 

27^,719  17    4 

Poland     -     -      - 

104,978  10    4 

7,022    11    1C 

57,067     2     4 

Sweden     -     -     - 

262,727     3    4 

33»845     5     6 

iii,457  14    4 

R.uffia    ... 

1,269,688    9    6 

95,519     8     8 

491,244    9     2 

Denmark  &Norway 

166,366     i     o 

147,340     5  11 

545,509   19     8 

Greenland     - 

26,753    11       2 

U.Statcsof  America 

811,511   18     8 

£,ZU,28o    I2       1 

420,248     7     8 

Florida     -      -     - 

16,239  16    c 

38,067     o     3 

8,855     o    o 

Foreign  Weft  Indies 

56,240    z    o 

1,767  13  10 

63    o    o 

Prize  Goods  -     - 

1,572,868     8     8 

included  in  the  ac. 

of  each  country. 

£ 

29,706,476  117:  4 

n»39*»539'*Si8 

14,108,915:  14:  6 

RECA- 
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Such  men  will  fpeedily  difcover  through  this  medium, 
that,  like  the  Roman  government  when  enveloped  in 

riches 


RECAPITULATION. 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  imported  into  London  in 

°"«  y^r £29,706,476  17     4 

Britifc  merchandife  exported  -   £11,396,539  13     8 
Foreign  merchandife,  ditto     -       14,208,01514     6 

25,605,455     8     * 

Value  ef  goods  imported  in  up- 
wards of  9000  coafting  vef- 
fels,  averaged  at  £500  each  £4,500,000  O  o 
Value  of  goods  exported  coaft- 
ways  in  about  7000  veffels, 
at£icooeach  -  -  7,000,000  o  o 

11,500,000     o     o 


Total  amount  of  property  fhipt  and  unlhipt  in  the  River 

Thames  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  eftimated  at  -  £66,811,932  15:9 
Befides  the  numerous  fmall  inland  cargoes  of  coals,  merchandife,  grain, 
malt,  flour,  and  other  articles,  laden  and  difcrurged  in  the  Thames,  and  the 
River  Lee;  and  alfo  the  tackling,  apparel,  provifions,  and  ftores,  of  above 
13,500  fhips  and  vefiels  (including  their  repeared  voyages),  which  lade  and 
unlade  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  eftimated  (in  what  may  bj  called  moving  pro- 
perty, liable  to  depredation  and  plunder)  at  four  milliom  fterling  more  ! 

London,  from  being  a  great  depot  for  all  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, and  alfo  the  goods  of  foreign  natior.s  as  well  as  colonial  produce,  ii  not 
only  the  firft  commercial  city  that  is  known  at  prefent  to  exift,  but  is  alto  one 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  extenfive  manufacturing  towns  perhaps  in  the  world ; 
combining  in  one  fpot  every  attribute  trut  can  occafion  an  alTemblage  of 
moving  property,  unparalleled  in  point  of  extent,  magnitude,  and  value,  in 
the  whole  globe.  From  inquiry,  it  appears  that  above  15,500  veflels,  in- 
cluding their  repeated  voyages,  arrive  at,  and  depart  from,  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, with  merchandife,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year ;  bcfides  a  vaft  number  of 

river 
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riches  and  luxury,  the  national  profperity  may  be  of 
fhort  duration  ;  that  the  fame  calami;  ies  are  to  be  dread- 
ed wherever  public  morals  arc  negle6led,  and  no  effec- 
tual meafures  adopted  for  the  purpofc  either  of  checking 
the  alarming  growth  of  depravity  and  crimes,  or  of 
guarding  the  rifmg  generation  againfl  evil  examples ; 

river  craft,  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  interior  country,  bringing  and  carry- 
ing away  property,  eftimated  atfeventy  millions Jierlmg. — 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  calculated,  that  above  40,000  waggons  and  other 
carriages,  including  their  repeated  journies,  arrive  and  depart  laden,  in  both 
inftances,  with  articles  of  domeftic,  colonel,  and  foreign  merchandife ;  oc- 
cafioning  a  tranfit  of  perhaps  (when  cattle  and  provifions,  Cent  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  inhabitants,  are  included)  Jiffy  millions  more.  If  we  Cake  into 
the  account  the  immenfe  quantity  of  merchandife  and  moveable  property  of 
every  fpccies  and  denomination,  depofited  in  the  various  maritime  m.ir^zi'hs, 
timber-yards,  piece-goods  -aarehoufes,  flops,  manufaffories,  Jhre  Jioufes,  public 
markets,  Jwe/litig-houfes,  inns,  new  buildings,  and  other  repo/itories,  and  which 
pafs  from  one  place  to  another,  it  will  eft  blifh  a  foundation  for  fuppofingthat, 
in  this  way,  property  to  the  amount  ofjifty  millions  more  at  leaft,  is  annually 
expofcd  to  depicdation  ;  miking  a  fum  of  one  hundred  anJfventy  millions,  in- 
dependent of  the  moving  articles  in  (hips  of  war  and  tranfports,  and  in  the 
different  arfenals,  dock-yards,  and  repofitories  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Sheernefs,  and  various  fmallcr  magazines,  in  the 
daily  courfe  of  being  received  and  fent  away,  fuppofcd  to  amount  to  fifty 
millions  more ;  making  in  the  whole  an  aggregate  fum  of  /-nx?  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  Thus  an  immenfe  property  becomes  exceedingly  expof. J,  in 
all  the  various  ways ;  and  the  eft'imated  amount  of  the  annual  depredations  (large 
as  it  is)  will  ceafc  to  be  a  matter  of  furprife,  if  meafured  by  the  enormous 
fcale  of  property  above  particularized :  although  it  amounts  to  t-xo  millions  one 
hundred  thotifand pounds  ftcrlinj,  it  fmko  to  a  tiifle,  in  contemplating  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  capital,  fcarctly  reaching  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  properly 
plffing  in  tranft  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. 

VOL.  II.  Y  y  which 
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which  are  exhibited  in  the  metropolis,  perhaps  in  a 
greater  degree  than  was  ever  before  experienced,  parti- 
cularly among  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety. 

It  is  therefore  earneftly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  nature 
of  this  work  may  excite  in  the  public  mind  an'  ardent 
defire  for  the  adoption  of  fuch  remedies  as  mall  apply  to 
the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
to  remove  the  danger  and  infecurity  which  at  prefent 
exift;  and  which  unqueftionably  muft  be  greatly  aug- 
mented at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  by  the  return  of  a 
multitude  of  delinquents  to  their  aflbciates  in  iniquity. 

The  fole  intention  of  the  author,  in  pointing  out 
thefe  accumulated  wrongs,  is  to  fecure  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  againft  the  alarming  confequences  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  atrocious  and  cri- 
minal confederacy. — That  this  may  be  the  more  eafily 
effected,  in  all  inftances  where  evils  are  reprefented  to 
exift,  remedies  are  uniformly  propofed :  and  thefe  are 
fuch  as  have  forced  themfelves  upon  the  mind,  more 
from  practical  obfervation,  than  by  indulging  in  fpecu- 
lative  theories. — They  are  fuggefted  under  a  conviction 
that  they  perfectly  accord  with  the  fpirit  of  the  laws ; 
and  that  their  adoption  will  be  practicable,  without  dlf- 
turbing  the  conftltutlon  which  at  prefent  exifls. 

8  One 
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One  of  the  chief  nurferies  of  crimes  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  receivers  of  ftolen  property. 

If  thefe  mifchievous  and  criminal  afliftants  were  not 
fuffered  to  exift,  there  would  be  fewer  encouragements 
to  criminal  depredations  upon  the  public. 

Without  that  eafy  encouragement  which  receivers 
hold  out,  by  adminiftering  immediately  to  the  wants  of 
criminals,  and  concealing  what  they  purloin,  a  thief,  a 
robber,  or  a  burglar,  could  not  carry  on  his  trade. 

And  yet,  conclufive  and  obvious  as  this  remark  muft 
be,  it  is  a  forrowful  truth,  that  in  the  metropolis  alone 
there  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thoufand  receivers  of  various  kinds  of  ftolen  goods  ;  and 
an  equal  proportion  all  over  the  country,  who  keep  open 
fhop  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  at  an  under-price — 
often  for  a  mere  trifle,— every  kind  of  property  brought 
to  them  ;  from  a  nail,  or  a  glafs-bottle,  up  to  the  molt 
valuable  article  either  new  or  old ;  and  this  without  afk- 
ing  a  fingle  queftion. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  property,  which  is  purloined 
and  pilfered,  in  a  little  way,  from  almoft  every  family, 
and  from  every  houfe,  Jlable,  Jbop,  ivarehoiife,  work/hop, 
foundcry,  and  other  repofitory,  in  and  about  the  metro- 
polis, cannot  amount  to  lefs  than  £710,000  a  year, 
Y  y  2  excluiive 
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exclufive  of  what  is  pilfered  from  fhips  in  the  Rive: 
Thames;  which,  it  is  calculated,  according  to  eftimates 
which  have  been  made,  amounts  to  about  half  a  million 
ftetling  more,  including  the  (lores  and  materials!  — 
When  to  this  is  alfo  added  the  pillage  of  his  majefty's 
ftores,  in  {hips  of  war,  dock-yards,  and  other  public  re- 
pofitories,  the  aggregate  will  be  found,  in  point  of  ex- 
tent, almoft  to  exceed  credibility  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  confider  how  many 
individuals,  young  and  old,  who  are  not  of  the  clafs  or 
defcription  of  common  or  even  reputed  thieves,  are  im- 
plicated in  this  fyftem  of  depredation  ;  who  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  honeft  and  induftrious,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  eafy  and  fafe  mode  of  raifing  money,  which 
thefe  numerous  receivers  of  ftolen  goods  hold  out,  in 
every  bye-ftreet  and  lane  in  the  metropolis :  in  their 
houfes,  although  a  beggarly  appearance  of  old  iron,  old 
rags,  or  fecond-hand  clothes,  is  only  exhibited,  the 
back  apartments  are  often  filled  with  the  moft  valuable 
articles  of  {hip  ftores,  copper  bolts  and  nails,  brafs  and 
other  valuable  metals,  Weft-India  produce,  houfehold 
goods  and  wearing  apparel ;  purchafed  from  artificers, 
labourers  in  the  docks,  lumpers,  glutmen,  menial  fer- 
vants,  apprentices,  journeymen,  porters,  chimney- 

fweepers, 
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fweepers,  itinerant  Jews,  and  others ;  who,  thus  en- 
couraged and  protected,  go  on  with  impunity,  and  with- 
out the  leaft  dread  of  detection,  in  fupplying  the  nu- 
merous imaginary  wants  which  are  created  in  a  large 
capital,  hy  plundering  every  article  not  likely  to  be  miff- 
ed, in  the  houfes  or  ftables  of  men  of  property  ;  or  in 
the  (hops,  warehoufes,  founderies,  or  work-fhops  of 
manufacturers;  or  from  new  buildings,  from  (hips  in 
the  river,  and  alfo  from  his  Majefly's  (lores,  and  other 
repofitories  ;  fo  that  in  fome  inftances,  the  fame  articles 
are  faid  to  be  fold  to  the  public  boards  three  or  four  times 
over. 

Thus  the  moral  principle  is  totally  deftroyed  among  a 
vaft  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people ;  for  where- 
cver  prodigality,  diflipation,  or  gaming,  whether  in  the 
lottery  or  otherwife,  occasions  a  want  of  money,  they 
avail  themfelves  of  every  opportunity  to  purloin  public 
or  private  property ;  recourfe  is  then  had  to  all  thofe 
tricks  and  devices,  by  which  even  children  are  enticed 
to  fteal  before  they  know  that  it  is  a  crime ;  and  to 
raife  money  at  the  pawnbrokers,  or  the  old  iron  or  rag 
fhops,  to  fupply  the  unlawful  defires  of  profligate 
parents. 

Hence  alfo,  fervants,  apprentices,  journeymen,  and 
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in  fliort,  all  thofe  clafles  of  labouring  people  who  have 
opportunities  of  purloining  the  property  of  their  matters, 
their  employers,  or  the  public,  are  led  aftray  by  the 
temptations  to  fpend  money,  which  occur  in  this  me- 
tropolis, and  by  the  facility  afforded  through  thefe  nu- 
merous receivers  of  ftolen  goods  ;  who  adminifter  to 
their  pecuniary  wants,  on  every  occafion,  when  they 
can  furnifh  them  with  any  article  of  their  ill-gotten 
plunder. 

The  deficiency  of  our  criminal  laws,  in  not  extend- 
ing fome  regulations  to  this  numerous  clafs  of  dealers  in 
old  metal,  ftores,  and  wearing  apparel,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  illustration  ;  and  their  fuccefs  in  encouraging 
depredations,  as  well  as  the  progreflive  accumulation  of 
thefe  pefts  of  fociety  is  proved,  by  their  having  increafed, 
from  about  300  to  3000  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twenty 
years,  in  the  metropolis  alone  ! 

The  like  deficiency  extends  alfo  to  the  more  latent 
receivers,  who  do  not  keep  open  {hop ;  but  fecretly 
fupport  the  profefTed  robbers  and  burglars,  by  pur- 
chafing  their  plunder  the  moment  it  is  acquired;  of 
which  latter  clafs  there  are  fome  who  are  faid  to  be  ex- 
tremely opulent. 

Many  regulations  of  police,  as  well  as  falutary  laws, 

might 
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might  be  ufefully  eftablifhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  check- 
ing and  embarraflin'g  thefe  criminal  people,  fo  as  to 
render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable  for 
them  in  many  inftances,  to  carry  on  their  bufmefs  with- 
out the  greateft  hazard  of  detection. 

But  fuch  laws  muft  not  be  placed  upon  the  ftatute- 
book  as  a  kind  of  dead  letter,  only  to  be  brought  into 
action  when  accident  may  lead  to  the  detection,  perhaps 
of  one  in  a  thoufand. 

If  the  evil  is  to  be  cured  at  all,  it  muft  be  by  fuch 
plans  as  will  eftablifti  an  active  principle,  under  proper 
fuperintendance,  calculated  to  prevent  every  clafs  of 
dealers,  who  are  known  to  live  partly  or  wholly  by 
fraud,  from  purfuing  thofe  illegal  practices ;  which  no- 
thing but  a  watchful  police,  aided  by  a  correct  fyftem  of 
reftraints,  can  pofTibly  effect. 

Such  reftraints,  while  they  will  aflift  the  honeft  and 
fair  dealer,  will  alfo  protect  the  public,  as  well  as  mer- 
chants, and  all  ranks  of  the  community,  who  have  any 
property  to  lofe,  from  the  numerous  depredations  and 
thefts  which  are  now  committed ;  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciple will  be  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  preferred,  by  reafon 
of  the  difficulties  which  will  occur  in  the  difpofal  of 
ftolen  property. 

Nor 
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Nor  ought  it  to  be  argued,  that  the  reflraints  which 
may  hereafter  be  propofed,  will  affect  the  liberty  of  the 
fubject;  fmce  it  is  perfectly  confident  with  the  fpirit  of 
our  ancient  laws,  to  reftrain  perfons  from  doing  evil, 
who  are  likely  to  commit  offences ;  the  reflections  can 
affect  only  a  very  few,  comparatively  fpeaking ;  and 
thofe  too  fuch  whofe  criminal  conduct  has  been  the 
principal,  if  not  the  fole  caufe,  of  abridging  the  general 
liberty  ;  while  it  fubjected  to  rifk,  and  to  danger  of  life 
and  property,  the  great  mafsof  the  people. 

Whenever  dealers,  of  any  description,  are  known  to 
encourage  or  to  fupport  crimes,  or  criminal  or  fraudu- 
lent perfons,  it  becomes  the  indifpenfable  intereft  of  the 
flate,  that  they  fliould  be  reftrained  from  purfuing  at 
leafl  the  mifchievous  part  of  their  trade ;  and  that  pro- 
vifions  (hould  be  made  for  carrying  the  laws  ftrictly  and 
regularly  into  execution. 

Reftraints  of  a  much  feverer  nature  attach  to  all  trades 
upon  which  a  revenue  is  collected  ;  can  it  then  be  con- 
fidered  as  any  infringement  of  freedom,  to  extend  a 
milder  fyftem,  to  thofe  who  not  only  deftroy  liberty  but 
invade  property  ? 

The  prefent  flate  of  fociety  and  manners  calls  aloud 
for  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  regulation,  as  the 

only 
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only  practicable  means  of  prefcrving  the  morals  of  a  vaft 
body  of  the  community ;  and  of  preventing  thofe  nu- 
merous and  increafmg  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  which 
are  ultimately  attended  with  as  much  evil  to  the  perpe- 
trators as  to  the  fufferers. 

If  fuch  a  principle  were  once  eftablifhed,  under  cir- 
cumftances  which  would  infure  a  correct  and  regular 
execution  ;  and  if,  added  to  this,  certain  other  practi- 
cable arrangements  fhould  take  place  (which  will  be 
difcuffed  in  their  regular  order  in  thefe  pages)  we  might 
foon  congratulate  ourfelves  on  the  immediate  and  obvi- 
ous reduction  of  the  number  of  thieves,  robbers,  bur- 
glars, and  other  criminal  and  fraudulent  perfons  in  this 
metropolis. — Not  being  able  to  exift,  or  to  efcape  detec- 
tion, without  the  aid,  the  concealment,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities, afforded  at  prefent  by  the  multitude  of  receivers 
fpread  all  over  the  capital,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  their  evil  purfuits,  as  no  lefs  unprofitable  and 
hazardous,  than  they  are  deltrucTive. 

Let  the  flrong  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  police,  be  directed  in  a  particular  manner 
againft  receivers ;  and  the  chief  part  of  thofe  robberies 
and  burglaries,  which  are  fo  much  dreaded,  on  account 
of  the  adls  of  violence  which  attend  them,  would  abfo- 
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luiely  ceafe  to  ex'ift : — and  the  refource  for  plunder  being 
thus  narrowed  in  fo  great  a  degree,  robberies  on  the 
highway  would  alone  feldom  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the 
adventurer ;  where  the  rifk  would  be  fo  exceedingly 
multiplied,  while  the  advantages  were  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion diminimed ; — the  refult  therefore  would  be,  that 
in  the  fupprejjlon  of  the  receiver st  the  encouragement  to 
become  thieves  and  robbers  would  be  taken  away :  and 
the  prefent  depredators  upon  the  public  muft  either  re- 
turn to  honeft  labour  as  ufeful  members  of  the  irate,  or 
fubmit  to  ftarve. 

It  rarely  happens  that  thieves  go  upon  the  highway, 
or  commit  burglaries,  until  the  money  they  have  pre- 
vioufly  acquired  is  exhaufted. — Having  laid  their  plans 
for  new  depredations,  a  negociation  is  frequently  enter- 
ed upon  with  the  mod  favourite  receiver,  who  (to  ufe 
their  own  language)  is  likely  to  be  Jlaunch^  and  to 
keep  their  fecrets. — The  plan  is  explained. — Some  li- 
quor is  drank  to  the  good  of  the  enterprize,  and  the 
hour  fixed  when  they  are  to  return  with  the  booty :  if 
plate  is  expedled,  the  crucible  is  ready  in  a  fmall  furnace, 
built  for  the  purpofe,  inftantly  to  melt  it,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  immediate  concealment  of  the 
other  articles. 

There 
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There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  where 
the  receivers  are  not  trufted,  till  the  booty  is  acquired  ; 
and  where  it  is  in  the  firft  inftance  removed  to  the  houfes 
of  the  thieves,  or  to  fome  of  their  friends ;  but  it  fel- 
dom  remains  longer  than  may  be  neceflary  to  obliterate 
the  marks :  for  money  rnuft  be  procured. — All  thieves 
are  improvident ; — their  wants  are  therefore  preffing — 
they  mujl  fell — the  receiver  knows  this,  and  makes  his 
own  terms ; — and  he  of  courfe  enjoys  by  far  the  largeft 
fliare  of  the  profit. 

The  plunder  thus  purchafed,  finds  a  ready  vent, 
through  the  extenfive  connections  of  the  Jew  dealers, 
both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  continent :  and  from 
the  fads  already  ftated  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  it  may- 
be eafily  conceived  that  the  trade  is  not  only  extenfive, 
but  that  the  profit  is  iinmenfe,  fmce  it  rarely  happens 
(except  in  the  article  of  plate)  that  thieves  receive  to  the 
amount  of  above  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  value  of 
what  is  ftolen. 

In  contemplating  the  bed  means  of  preventing  depre- 
dations upon  the  public,  the  fimplcft,  and  perhaps  the 
moft  effectual,  mode  would  be  to  make  a  jland  at  this 
particular  point ;  by  bending  the  attention  wholly  to  the 
Z  z  2  means 


means  cf  deftroying  efFe&ually  the  trade  of  receiving 
Jlolen  goods  ;  under  the  fulleft  conviction  that  by  ac- 
complinYmg  fo  valuable  a  purpofe,  thieving  and  fwind- 
ling  in  all  its  branches  would  alfo  in  a  great  meafure  be 
deftroyed. 

It  is  believed,  that  this  object  (difficult  as  it  may  ap- 
pear) is  attainable,  by  well-digefted  applicable  laws,  con- 
taining and  enforcing  fuch  regulations  as  would  enfure  a 
full  and  energetic  execution. 

The  importance  of  a  meafure  of  this  kind  is  fo  im- 
menfe,  that  if  even  a  confiderable  part  of  one  feffion  of 
parliament  were  employed  in  devifing  and  legalizing  a 
proper  fyftem,  it  would  be  time  well  and  ufefully  fpent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

The  obvious  means  of  remedy  feem  to  lie  within  a 
narrow  compafs ;  and  may  be  fummed  up  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

I.  To  confolidate  and  improve  the  laws  now  in  being, 
relative  to  receivers  of  Jlolen  goods ;  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  fhall  render  the  whole  clear  and  explicit^ 
and  applicable  to  all  the  evils  which  have  been  felt  to 
exift. 

II.  To 
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II.  To  make  the  following  additions,  namely — 

1.  To  make  the  receiving  ftolen  goods  an  original  of- 
fence;   punifliable  in  the  fame  manner,  in  all  cafes, 

as  the  principal  felons  are  punifliable  by  law. 

2.  The  offence  of  receiving  money,  bank-notes,    horfest 
cattle,  poultry,   or  any  matter  or  thing  whatfocver ',    to 
be  the  fame  as  receiving  goods  and  chattels. 

3.  The  perfons  committing  any  felony  or  larceny  to 
be  competent  to  give  evidence  againft  the  receiver, 
nod  vict  verfa ',  provided  that  the  teftimony  and  evi-. 
dence  of  fuch  principal  felon  againft  the  receiver,  or 
the  evidence  of   the  receiver   againft    the   principal 
felon,    fhall    not  be  of  itfelf  fufficient   to  convift, 
without  other  concurrent  evidence  :    and  that  the  of- 
fenders fo  giving  evidence  (hall  be  entitled  to  his  Ma- 
jefty's  pardon,    and  alfo  to  a  reward  from   io/.   to 
50 /.  unlefs  they  fhall  be  found  guilty  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury. — By  this   means   the  thief  will  be 

fet   againft   the  receiver,    and  the  receiver  again/I  the 
thief. 

4.  That  rewards  be  paid  for  the  detection  and  appre- 
henfion  of  receivers  as  well  as  thieves,  in  all  ofes 
whatfoever,  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge ; 

whether 
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whether  there  fhall  be  a  conviftion  or  not ;  which  re- 
ward (hall  not  be  lefs  than  ten,  and  may  extend  to 
fifty  pounds. 

5.  That  all  dealers  in  old  metals,  rags,  and  bandftuff, 
fecond-hand  naval  Jlores,  ftcond-hand  wearing  apparel, 
itinerant  dealers  in  wearing  apparel  and  metals,   perfons 
keeping   crucibles   and  melting  -  pots,     perfins    keeping 
draught  or  truck  carts  to  remove  metals  or  Jlores,  fhall 
be  licenfed  annually  by  magiftrates,  and  put  under 
certain  regulations,  and  fhall  enter  into  recognizance 
for  their  good  behaviour :    and  that  no  licenfes  be 
granted  to  perfons  convi6led  ot  felony  or  perjury,  or 
to  any  but  fuch  as  can  obtain  and  produce  a  certificate 
of  good  character. 

6.  That  all  publicans,  pawnbrokers,  watchmakers,  buyers 
of  gold  and  Jiher,  refiners  of  gold  and  Jilver,  working 
and  other  Jilverfmiths,  dealers  in  fecond-hand  furniture, 
brokers  in  fecond-hand  goods,    dealers  in  old  building 
materials,  dealers  in  dead  horfes  and  other  animals,  and 
narrow  weavers  dealing  in  raw  Jilk,    fhall  annually 
make   a    return  to  the  magiftrates  of  the   diftriir., 
•where   they   refide,    of  their   names   and   places  of 
abode ;  and  be  fubjeft  to  fevere  punifhment  for  con- 
cealing 
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cealing  any  ftolen  goods  which  may  come  into  their 
pofleflion,  after  the  fame  are  advertifed ; — or  punifh- 
ed  with  tranfportation,  if  it  can  be  made  appear  that 
fuch  goods  were  purchafed  at  an  under-value,  know- 
ing them  to  be  ftolen. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  XXVIII. 

INSURANCES,       ETC. 

IT  has  been  often  obferved  in  this  work,  that  govern- 
ment was  dejigned  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  paternal. — The  principle  is  too 
often  forgot,  and  the  bread  of  the  people  for  the  fake 
of  revenue  is  converted  into  poifon,  and  the  feeds  of  the 
worfe  vices  are  implanted  from  the  fame  indefenfible 
motive. — Lotteries  are  eftablifhed,  and  men  become 
rich  without  induftry,  and  the  worfe  crimes  are  en- 
gendered, and  the  only  excufe  given  is,  "  money  mult 
"  be  got." 

Previous  to  the  years  1777  and  1778,  gaming,  al- 
though at  all  times  an  objedl  (as  appears  from  the  ftatute 
books)  highly  deferving  attention,  and  calling  for  the 
exertions  of  magiilrates,  never  appeared  either  to  have 
affumed  fo  alarming  an  afpeft,  or  to  have  been  con- 
ducted upon  the  methodized  fyftem  of  partnerfliip-con- 
8  cerns, 


cerns,  wherein  pecuniary  capitals  are  embarked,  till 
after  that  period,  when  the  vaft  licenfe  which  was  given 
to  thofe  abominable  engines  of  fraud,  E  O  tables,  and 
the  great  length  of  time  which  elapfed  before  a  check 
was  given  to  them  by  the  police,  afforded  a  number  of 
diflblute  and  abandoned  characters,  who  reforted  to 
thefe  baneful  fubterfuges  for  fupport,  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  property  :  this  was  afterwards  increafed  in  low 
gaming-houfes,  and  by  following  up  the  fame  fyftem  at 
Newmarket  and  other  places  of  fafbionable  refort,  and 
in  the  lottery :  until  at  length,  without  any  property  at 
the  outfet,  or  any  vifible  means  of  lawful  fupport,  a  fum 
of  money,  little  fhort  of  one  million  Jlerling^  is  faid  to 
have  been  acquired  by  a  clafs  of  individuals  originally 
(with  fome  few  exceptions)  of  the  lowed  and  moft  de- 
praved order  of  fociety. — This  enormous  mafs  of  wealth 
(acquired,  no  doubt,  by  entailing  mifery  on  many  wor- 
thy and  refpectable  families,  and  of  driving  the  unhappy 
victims  to  acts  of  defperation  and  fuicide),  is  now  faid 
to  be  engaged  as  a  great  and  efficient  capital  for  carrying 
on  various  illegal  eftablirtiments ;  particularly  gaming- 
houfes"i  and  (hops  for  fraudulent  infurances  in  the  lot- 
tery ;  together  with  fuch  objects  of  diffipation  as  the 
races  at  Newmarket,  and  other  places  of  fa/hlonable  re- 
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fort,  hold  out :  all  which  are  employed  as  the  means  of 
increafing  and  improving  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  thefe  nefarious  purfuits. 

A  fyftem,  grown  to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  had, 
of  courfe,  its  rife  by  progreffive  advances  — Several  of 
thofe  who  now  roll  in  their  gaudy  carriages,  and  aflb- 
ciate  with  fome  men  of  high  rank  and  fafliion,  may  be 
found  upon  the  regifters  of  the  Old  Bailey ;  or  traced  to 
the  vagrant  purfuit  of  turning,  with  their  own  hands, 
E  O  tables,  in  the  open  flreets :  thefe  mifchievous  mem- 
bers of  fociety,  through  the  wealth  obtained  by  a  couife 
of  procedure  diametrically  oppofite  to  law ;  are,  by  a 
flrange  perverfion,  flickered  from  the  operation  of  that 
juftice,  which  every  act:  of  their  lives  has  offended:  they 
balk  in  the  funfhine  of  profperity;  while  thoufands, 
who  owe  their  diftrefs  and  ruin  to  the  horrid  deiigns  thus 
executed,  invigorated,  and  extended,  are  pining  in  mifery 
and  want. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  mifchiefs  arifmg  from  the  rapid 
increafe,  and  from  the  vaft  extent,  of  capital  now  em- 
ployed in  thefe  fyftems  of  ruin  and  depravity,  have  be- 
come great  and  alarming  beyond  calculation  ;  as  "will  be 
evinced  by  developing  the  nature  of  the  very  dangerous 
confederacy  which  fyftematkally  moves  and  directs  this 

vaft 
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vaft  machine  of  deftru&ion — compofed  in  general  of  men 
who  have  been  reared  and  educated  under  the  influence 
of  every  fpecies  of  depravity  which  can  debafe  the  hu- 
man character. 

Wherever  intereft  or  refentment  fugged  to  their 
minds  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  gratify  any  bafe  or 
illegal  propenfity,  it  is  immediately  indulged. — Some  are 
taken  into  this  iniquitous  partnermip  for  their  dexterity 
in  fecuring  the  dice  ;  or  in  dealing  cards  at  pharo. — In- 
formers are  apprehended  and  imprifoned  upon  writs,  ob- 
tained by  perjury,  to  deter  others  from  fimilar  attacks. — 
Witnefies  are  fuborned  —  officers  of  juftice  are  bribed, 
wherever  it  can  be  done,  by  large  fums  of  money — 
ruffians  and  bludgeon-men  are  employed  to  refift  the 
civil  power,  where  pecuniary  gratuities  fail — and  houfes 
are  barricadocd  and  guarded  by  armed  men  :  thereby  of- 
fering defiance  to  the  common  exertions  of  the  laws, 
and  oppofmg  the  regular  authority  of  magiflrates. 

It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  a  confederacy  thus  cir- 
cumftanced,  fo  powerful  from  its  immenfe  pecuniary 
refources,  and  fo  mifchievous  and  oppreflive  from  the 
depravity  which  directs  thefe  refources,  without  feeling 
nn  anxiety  to  fee  the  ftrong  arm  of  the  law  exerted  for 
the  purpofe  of  effedrually  deftroying  it. 

3  A  2  Whilft 
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Whilft  one  part  of  the  immenfe  property  by  which 
this  confederacy  is  fo  ftrongly  fortified  is  employed  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  gaming-boufes,  holding  out  the  moft 
fafcinating  allurements  to  giddy  young  men  of  fortune, 
and  others,  having  accefs  to  money,  by  means  of 
fplendid  entertainments*,  and  regular  fuppers,  with 
abundance  of  the  choiceft  wines,  fo  as  to  form  a  genteel 
lounge  for  the  diflipated  and  unwary  ;  another  part  of 
the  capital  is  faid  to  form  the  flock  which  compofes  the 
various  pharo-banks  which  are  to~be  found  at  the  routes 
of  ladies  of  fa/hi  on  :  thus  drawing  into  this  vortex  of  ini- 
quity and  ruin,  not  only  the  males,  but  alfo  the  females, 
of  the  giddy  and  opulent  part  of  fociety  ;  who  too  eafily 
become  a  prey  to  that  thoughtlefs  vanity  which  frequent- 
ly overpowers  reafon  and  reflection  ;  nor  is  the  delufion 
terminated  till  it  is  often  too  late. 

Evil  example,  when  thus  fancYioned  by  apparent  re- 
fpe£lability,  and  by  the  dazzling  blandifhments  of  rank 
and  famion,  is  fo  intoxicating  to  thofe  who  have  either 
fuddenly  acquired  riches,  or  who  are  young  and  inex- 
perienced, that  it  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder 

*  The  expcnce  of  entertainments  at  a  gaming-houfc  of  the  higheft  clafs, 
during  the  eight  months  of  the  laft  fcafon,  has  been  faid  to  exceed^*  thoufand 
guineas.'  What  rnuft  the  profits  be  to  afford  fuch  a  profu&on  ? 

that 
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that  the  fatal  propenfity  to  gaming  has  become  fo  uni- 
verfal ;  extending  itfelf  over  all  ranks  in  fociety  in  a  de- 
gree fcarcely  to  be  credited,  but  by  thofe  who  will  at- 
tentively inveftigate  the  fubje£t. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France,  and 
before  this  country  was  vifited  by  the  hordes  of  emi- 
grants of  all  defcriptions,  who  fixed  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent refulence  in  this  metropolis,  the  number  of 
gaming-houfes  (exclusive  of  thofe  that  are  feleft,  and 
have  long  been  eftablimed  by  fubfcription)  did  not  ex- 
ceed above  four  or  five :  at  the  prefent  moment,  above 
thirty  are  faid  to  be  actually  open  ;  where,  befides  pharo 
and  hazard,  the  foreign  games  of  roulet,  and  rouge  et 
noir,  have  been  partly  introduced ;  and  where  there 
exifts  a  regular  gradation  of  eftabliihment,  accommo- 
dating to  all  ranks ;  from  the  man  of  fafhion,  down  to 
the  thief,  the  burglar,  and  the  pick-pocket  —  where  im- 
menfe  fums  of  money  are  played  for  every  evening,  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  from  whence  incalculable 
mifchiefs  arife. 

In  a  commercial  country,  and  in  a  great  metropolis, 
where,  from  the  vaft  extent  of  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, and  from  the  periodical  iflue  of  above  twenty 
millions  annually,  adling  from  dividends  on  funded  fe- 

curity, 
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curity,  there  mud  be  an  immenfe  circulation  of  pro- 
perty, the  danger  is  not  to  be  conceived,  fro.n  the  al- 
lurements which  are  thus  held  out  to  young  men  in 
bufmefs,  having  the  command  of  money,  as  well  as  to 
the  clerks  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  others  concerned 
in  different  branches  of  trade  :  in  fact,  it  is  well  known, 
that  too  many  of  this  clafs  refort  at  prefent  to  thefe  de- 
ftructive  fcenes  of  vice,  idlcnefs,  and  misfortune. 

The  mind  {brinks  with  horror  at  the  exiftence  of  a 
fyftem  in  the  metropolis,  unknown  to  our  anceftors, 
even  in  the  worft  periods  of  their  diflipation  ;  when  a 
Ward,  a  Waters,  and  a  Chartres,  infulted  public  morals 
by  their  vices  and  their  crimes :  for  then  no  regular 
eftabllfhments— no  fyftematic  concerns  for  carrying  on 
this  nefarious  trade,  were  known. —  Partnership  in 
garni ng-houfes,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial eftablifhments,  is  a  new  idea  in  this  country  ;  and, 
until  the  laft  feven  or  eight  years,  had  very  little  footing 
in  the  metropolis. 

But  thefe  partnerfhips  are  not  confined  to  garni  ng- 
houfes  alone. — A  confiderable  proportion  of  the  im- 
menfe capital  which  the  conductors  of  the  fyftem  poflefs, 
is  employed  periodically  in  the  two  lotteries,  in  fraudulent 
jafwances,  where,  like  the  pharo  b?.nk,  the  chances  are 
6  fo 
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fo  calculated  as  to  yield  about  30  per  cent,  profit  to  tl>c 
gambling  proprietors  ;  and,  from  the  extent  to  which 
thefe  tranfa&ions  are  carried,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  annual  gains  mud  be  immenfe. — It  has, 
indeed,  been  dated,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  that 
one  individual  acquired  no  lefs  than  60,000  /.  by  the  laft 
Englifh  lottery  ! 

Although  it  is  impoflible  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in 
any  eftimate  which  can  be  formed  ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cafes  where  calculations  are  introduced  in  this 
work,  accuracy  to  a  point  is  not  to  be  expected ;  yet 
when  all  circumftances  are  confidered,  fhere  appear  jull 
grounds  to  fuppofe  that  the  following  ftatement,  placing 
the  whole  in  one  connected  point  of  view,  may  convey 
to  the  reader  no  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  vaft  and  un- 
paralleled extent  of  this  horrid  mifchief. 

GAMING. 

Money  Yearly  ag- 

Perfons    pLiyrdfor       grtgate  loft 
attached.      nightly.  and  -won. 

1.  Seven  fubfcription  houfes  open  one-third  £.  £. 

of  the  year,  or  100  nights,  fuppofe      -     1000  —  2000  —  1,400,000 

2.  Fifteen  houfes  of  a  fuperior  clafs  one-third 

of  the  year,  or  ico  nights  -     -     -     -     3000  —  2000  —  3,000,000 

3.  Fifteen  houfes  of  an  inferior  clafs  one-half 

of  the  year,  or  150  nights  -     -     -     -     3000  —  1000  —  2,225,000 

4.  Six  ladies  gaming-houfes,  50  nights      -     1000  —  2000  —      500,000 
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Brought  forward,     .-.-..-*_.--.    £7,225,000 

Fraudulent  Infurances  In  the  Lottery* 

450  Infurance  offices  at  loo/  a  day  average  during 

the  33  days  of  the  I  rim  lottery      ...    £1,155,000 

400  Infurance  offices  at  i  50 /.  a  day  average  during 

the  33  days*  of  the  Englilh  lottery     -       -       1,980,000 

3,135,000 

Total   -     -     10,460,000 


This  aggregate  is  only  to  be  conficlered  as  {hewing  the 
mere  interchange  of  property  from  one  hand  to  another ; 
yet  when  it  is  recolledled  that  the  operation  muft  pro- 
greffively  produce  a  certain  lofs,  with  not  many  excep- 
tions, to  all  the  innocent  and  unfufpe£ting  adventurers 
either  at  pharo  or  the  lottery,  with  an  almoft  uniform 
gain  to  the  proprietors ;  the  refult  is  (hocking  to  reflect 
upon. — To  individual  families  in  eafy  circumflances 
where  this  unfortunate  mania  prevails,  as  well  as  to  the 
mafs  of  the  people  who  are  fafcinated  by  the  delufion  of 
the  lottery  infurances,  it  is  the  vvorft  of  all  misfortunes. 
— By  feizing  every  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  this 
unhappy  bias,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the 
pennylefs  mifcreant  of  to-day  become  the  opulent  gam- 

*  The  longer  the  lottery  continues,  the  greater  the  evil.  A  lottery  of 
60,000  tickets  is  therefore  a  much  greater  evil  than  one  of  50,000 :  and  that 
in  a  ratio  more  than  proportionate  to  the  numbers  in  each. 
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bier  of  to-morrow  :  leaving  the  unhappy  fufferers  often 
no  alternative  but  exiled  beggary,  oraprifon;  or  per- 
haps rendered  defperate  by  reflecting  on  the  folly  of  their 
conduct,  to  end  their  days  by  fuicide*,  while  wives, 
children,  and  dependants,  are  fuddenly  reduced  from  af- 
fluence to  the  loweft  abyfs  of  mifery. 

In  contemplating  thefe  vaft  elhblimments  of  regular 
and  fyftematic  fraud  and  depredation  upon  the  public, 
in  all  the  hideous  forms  which  they  aflume,  nothing  is 
fo  much  to  be  lamented  as  the  unconquerable  fpirit 
which  draws  fuch  a  multitude  of  the  lower  ranks  of  fo- 
ciety  into  the  vortex  of  the  lottery. 

The  agents  in  this  iniquitous  fyftem,  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  exiftcnce  of  the  delufion,  fpare  no  pains  to 
keep  it  alive  ;  fo  that  the  evil  extends  far  and  wide,  and 
the  mifchiefs,  diftreffes,  and  calamities  refulting  from  it, 
were  it  pofiible  to  detail  them,  would  form  a  catalogue 
of  fufferings  of  which  the  opulent  and  luxurious  have  no 
conception. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  proprietors  of  the 
gambling-hoxifes  are  alfo  concerned  in  the  fraudulent  in- 
furance  offices ;  and  have  a  number  of  clerks  employed 

*  The  gambling  and  lottery  tranfaftions  of  one  individual  in  this  great 
metropolis,  are  (aid  to  be  productive  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  filicides  annually. 

VOL.  II.  3  B  during 
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during  the  drawing  of  the  two  lotteries,  who  conduct 
the  bufinefs  without  riik,  in  counting-houfes,  where  no 
infurances  are  taken  ;  but  to  which  books  are  carried, 
not  only  from  all  the  different  offices  in  every  part  of 
the  town,  but  alfo  from  the  morocco-rnen,  who  go 
from  door^to  door  taking  infurances,  and  enticing  the 
poor  and  the  middle  ranks  to  become  adventurers. 

In  calculating  the  chances  upon  the  whole  numbers  in 
the  wheels,  and  the  premiums  which  are  paid,  there  is 
generally  about  33  ]-  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  lottery 
infurers ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  lower  ranks, 
from  not  being  able  to  recollect  or  comprehend  high 
numbers,  always  fix  on  low  ones,  the  chance  in  favour 
of  the  infurer  is  greatly  increafed,  and  the  deluded  poor 
are  plundered,  to  an  extent  which  really  exceeds  all  cal- 
culation. 

Of  how  much  importance  therefore  is  it  to  the  public 
at  large,  to  fee  thefe  evils  fupprefled  ;  and  above  all,  this 
novel  fyftem  annihilated,  by  which  gambling  eftablifh- 
ments  are  formed  upon  commercial  principles  of  metho- 
dical arrangements,  with  vaft  capitals  employed  for  the 
moft  infamous  and  diabolical  purpofes. 

Let  thofe  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  this  way  be 
fatisfied  with  what  they  have  gotten,  and  with  the  mifery 

their 
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their  gains  have  occafioned  to  ruined  thoufands :  let 
them  abftain  from  employing  it  in  channels  calculated 
to  extend  thefe  evils. — The  law  is  generally  flow  in 
its  operations :  hut  it  fcldom  fails  to  overtake  the  guilty 
at  laft. 

To  this  confederacy,  powerful  in  wealth,  and  unre- 
flrained  by  thofe  confidcrations  of  moral  rectitude,  which 
govern  the  conduct  of  other  men  engaged  in  the  com- 
mon purfuits  of  life,  is  to  be  attributed  thofe  vaft  addi- 
tional hazards  to  which  the  young  and  inexperienced  are 
at  prefent  fubjecled ;  hazards  which  not  only  did  not 
exifl  before  thefe  eftablifhments  were  matured  and 
moulded  into  fyftem,  but  which  are  now  confiderably 
increafed,  from  its  becoming  a  part  of  the  general  ar- 
rangements to  employ  men  of  genteel  exterior  (and  it  is 
to  be  feared  too,  in  many  inftances  of  good  connections), 
who,  having  been  ruined  by  the  delufion,  defcend,  as 
a  means  of  fubfiftence,  to  accept  the  degrading  office  of 
feeking  out  thofe  cuftomers,  whofe  accefs  to  money 
render  them  proper  objects  to  be  enfnared. — For  fuch  is 
the  nature  of  this  new  fyftem  of  deftruclion,  that  while 
a  young  man  entering  upon  life,  conceives  himfelf  ho- 
noured by  the  friendship  and  acquaintance  of  thofe  who 
are  confidered  to  be  men  of  fafhion,  and  of  good  con- 
3^2  neclions, 


nections,  he  is  deluded  by  fplendid  entertainment  into 
the  fnare,  which  afterwards  robs  him  of  his  property  and 
peace  of  mind. 

At  no  period,  therefore,  has  it  been  more  neceflary 
to  exercife  caution  and  prudence  than  under  the  cir* 
cumftances  already  explained. — Since  men,  likely  to 
fport  away  property,  are  now  fought  for :  formerly 
they  were  permitted  tofeek  out  the  road  to  ruin  ;  but  the 
fyftem  adopted  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things  is  to 
furnifh  a  guide. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  of  this  alarming  and  mif- 
chievous  confederacy,  for  the  purpofe  of  plundering  the 
thoughtlds  and  unwary. — The  evidence  given  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  an  action,  tried  for  gaming, 
on  the  agth  November,  1 796,  fully  develops  the  {hock- 
ing fyftem  of  fraud  which  is  purfued,  after  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  unwary  are  entrapped  into  thefe  receptacles 
of  ruin  and  deftrucHon  *. — It  ought  not  only  to  ferve  as 

a  beacon 

*  The  following  is  the  fubftance  of  the  moft  ftriiurtg  parts  of  the  evidence 
of  John  Shepherd,  in  an  adion  for  gaming,  tried  in  the  King's-Bench,  29th 
of  November,  1796. 

"  The  witncL  (aw  hazard  played  at  the  gaming-houfc  of  the  defendant, 
ift  Lek'.fter  ftreet. — Every  perf~-n  who  w«  three  times  fucccfsful,  paid  the  de- 
fendant a  filver  medal,  which  he  purchafed  from  him  on  catering  the  houfe, 


a  beacon  to  every  young  man  of  property  carefully  to 
avoid  fuch  fnares ;  but  alfo  as  an  inducement  to  great 

at  eight  for  a  guinea,  and  he  received  fix  or  feven  of  thefe  in  the  courfe  of  an 
hour  for  the  box  hands,  as  it  was  called.  The  people  who  frequented  this 
houfc  always  played  for  a  confiderable  fum.  Sometimes  20 /.  or  30 /.  de- 
pended on  a  finglc  throw  of  the  dice.  The  witnefc  remembered  being  once  at 
the  defendant's  gaming-houfe  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  a  gentleman  came  in  very  much  in  liquor. — He  fcemed  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  about  him. — The  defendant  faid  he  had  not  intended  to  play, 
but  now  he  would  fet  to  with  this  fellow. — He  then  fcraped  a  litile  wax  with 
his  finger  otf  one  of  the  candles  and  put  the  dice  together,  fo  that  they  came 
feven  every  way.  After  doing  this,  he  dropped  them  into  the  box  and  threw 
them  out,  and  afterwards  drew  all  the  money  away,  faying  he  had  won  it. — 
Seven  was  the  main,  and  he  could  not  throw  any  thing  but  feven.  The  young 
gentleman  faid  he  had  not  given  him  time  to  bar. — A  difpute  arofe  between 
the  defendant  and  him. — It  was  referred  to  two  or  three  perfons  who  were 
round  the  table,  and  they  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  defendant. — The  gentleman 
faid  he  had  loft  upwards  of  70  /. — The  defendant  faid,  -a>e  have  cleared  him, — 
The  witnefs  has  fecn  a  man  pawn  his  watch  and  ring  in  fevcral  inftances }  and 
once  he  faw  a  man  pawn  his  coat  and  go  away  without  it. 

"  After  the  gaming-uble  was  broken  by  the  Bow-ftrect  officers,  the  de- 
fendant faid  it  was  too  good  a  thing  to  be  given  up,  and  inltantly  got  another 
table,  large  enough  for  twenty  or  thirty  people. — The  frequenters  of  this  houfc 
ufed  to  play  till  daylight ;  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  they  played  all  the  next 
day.  This  is  what  the  defendant  called,  fticltng  to  it  rarely.  The  guefts  were 
furnilhed  with  wine  and  fuppcrs  gratis,  from  the  funds  of  the  partnership,  in 
abunJance.  Sunday  was  a  grand  day.  The  witnefs  has  fcen  more  than  forty 
people  there  at  a  time.  The  table  not  being  fufficient  for  the  whole,  half  a 
crown  ufed  on  fuch  otcafions  to  be  given  for  a  feat,  and  thofe  behind  looked 
over  die  back  of  the  others  and  betted." 

The  perfon  above-mentioned  (whofe  mme  was  Smith)  who  pawned  his 
coat,  corroborated  the  above  evidence ;  and  addcJ,  that  he  had  feen  a  perfon, 
after  he  had  loft  all  hii  money,  throw  off  his  coat  and  go  away,  lofing  it 
alfo. 

public 
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public  bodies,  who  employ  a  number  of  clerks,  as  well 
as  to  bankers,  merchants,  warehoufemen,  and  others, 
to  warn  and  admonifti  the  perfons  entrufted  with  money 
in  their  employment,  of  the  imminent  danger  and  in- 
evitable ruin  which  an  attachment  to  gaming  or  the  lot- 
tery mud  produce ;  thereby  putting  them  upon  their 
guard  agatnft  the  frauds  which  may  be  practifed  to  fe- 
duce  them  into  this  fatal  vice. 

It  will  alfo  occur  to  parents  and  guardians  to  be  vigi- 
lant in  marking  the  conduct  of  young  men  under  their 
charge,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  infamous  plans  which 
are  laid  to  work  their  ruin  and  deftruction. 

Nor  ought  lefs  attention  to  be  beftowed  in  guarding 
menial  fervants,  and  the  labouring  people  in  general, 
from  the  delufion  of  the  lottery. — An  attention  to  this 
object  would  be  an  act  of  great  charity  and  humanity, 
and  in  its  confequences  might  produce  infinitely  more 
benefit  than  any  fum  of  money,  however  extenfive,  that 
could  be  railed  for  a  charitable  purpofe  :  for  it  would  in 
general  prevent  the  neceffity  of  thofe  liberal  donations, 
which  become  neceflary  more  from  the  thoughtlefs  pro- 
digality, and  the  ill-regulated  oeconomy  of  the  poor, 
arifmg  in  too  many  inftances  from  the  numerous  tempta- 
8  tions 
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lions  which  a  great  metropolis  affords,  than  from  any 
a£tual  neceflity. 

'The  keepers  of  unllcenfcd  infurance  offices  during  the 
drawing  of  the  Englijh  and  Irifh  lotteries,  during  the  in- 
tervals of  fuch  lotteries,  have  recently  invented  and  fet 
up  private  lotteries,  or  wheels,  called  by  the  nick-name 
of  Little  Go's,  containing  blanks  and  prizes,  which  are 
drawn  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifliing  a  ground  for  in- 
furance ;  the  fever  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
people  is  thus  kept  up,  in  fome  meafure,  all  the  year 
round,  and  produces  incalculable  mifchiefs ;  the  rage 
and  fpirit  of  gambling  becoming  fo  rooted  from  habit, 
that  no  domelHc  diftrefs,  no  confideration,  connected 
either  with  the  frauds  that  are  pracYifed,  or  the  number 
of  chances  that  are  againft  them,  will  operate  as  a  check 
upon  their  minds. 

In  fpite  of  the  high  price  of  provifions,  and  of  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  legiflature  in  eftablifhing  fevere 
checks  and  punifliments  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing 
the  evil  of  lottery  infurances,  thefe  criminal  agents  feel 
no  want  of  cuftomers ;  their  houfes  and  offices  are  not 
only  extremely  numerous  all  over  the  metropolis,  but  in 
general  high-rented  \  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  con- 
iiderable  expence,  and  barricadoed  in  fuch  a  manner, 

with 
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with  hon  doors  and  other  contrivances,  as  in  many  in- 
ftances  to  defy  the  arm  of  the  law  to  reach  them. 

In  tracing  all  the  circumftances  of  this  interefting  bu- 
linefs,  with  a  view  to  the  dilcovery  of  the  caufe  of  the 
great  encouragement  which  thefe  lottery  infurers  re- 
ceive, it  appears  that  a  confiderable  proportion  of  their 
emolument  is  derived  from  menial  fervants  in  general, 
all  over  the  metropolis ;  but  particularly  from  the  pam- 
pered male  and  female  domeftics  in  the  houfes  of  men  of 
fafhion  and  fortune ;  who  are  faid,  almoft  without  a 
fingle  exception,  to  be  in  the  conftant  habit  of  infuring 
in  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  lotteries. 

This  clafs  of  menials  being  in  many  inflances  clothed 
as  well  as  fed  by  their  matters,  have  not  the  fame  calls 
upon  them  as  labourers  and  mechanics,  who  muft  ap- 
propriate at  leaft  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  purpofe 
of  obtaining  both  food  and  raiment. 

With  a  fpirit  of  gambling,  rendered  more  ardent  than 
prevails  in  vulgar  life,  from  the  example  of  their  fupe- 
riors,  and  from  their  idle  and  diflipated  habits,  thefe 
fervants  enter  keenly  into  the  lottery  bufinefs ;  and  when, 
ill  luck  attends  them,  it  is  but  too  well  known  that 
many  are  led,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  that  point  where  they 
lofe  fight  of  all  moral  principle  ;  impelled  by  a  defire 

to 
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to  recover  what  they  have  loft,  they  are  induced  to  raife 
money  for  that  purpofe,  by  felling  or  pawning  the  pro- 
perty of  their  matters,  wherever  it  can  be  pilfered  in  a 
little  way,  without  detection  ;  till  at  length  this  fpecies 
of  peculation,  by  being  rendered  familiar  to  their  minds, 
generally  terminates  in  more  atrocious  crimes. 

Upon  a  fuppofition  that  one  hundred  thoufand  fami- 
lies *  in  the  metropolis  keep  two  fervants  upon  an  ave- 
rage, and  that  one  fervant  with  another  infures  only  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-five  fhillings  each,  in  the  Englifh, 
and  the  fame  in  the  Irifh  lottery,  the  aggregate  of  the 
whole  will  amount  to  HALF  A  MILLION  STERLING. 

Aftonifliing  as  this  may  appear  at  firft  view,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  thofe  who  will  minutely  examine  into  the 
lottery  tranfadtions  of  their  fervants,  will  rind  the  cal- 
culation by  no  means  exaggerated  ;  and  when  to  this  are 
added  the  fums  drawn  from  perfons  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  clafs  of  labourers 
and  artifans  who  have  caught  the  mania  ;  it  ceafes  to  be 
a  matter  of  wonder,  that  fo  many  iharpers,  fwindlers, 

*  It  is  eftiraated  that  in  the  prefent  extended  and  improved  ftate  of  the 
metropolis,  there  are  162,000  inhabited  houfcs,  fuppofcd  to  contain  about 
ai}O,ooo  families,  including  lodgers  of  every  defcription ,  refidir.g  in  nearly 
8;oco  ftrcets,  lanes,  alley s}  courts,  and  fquares. 
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and  cheats  find  encouragement  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment. 

If  fervants  in  general,  who  are  under  the  controtil  of 
matters,  were  prevented  from  following  this  abominable 
fpecies  of  gambling;  and  if  other  expedients  were  adopted, 
which  will  be  hereafter  detailed,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  prefent  race  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  who  follow  this 
infamous  trade,  would  be  compelled  to  become  honeft  ; 
and  the  poor  would  be  Ihielded  from  the  delufion  which 
impels  them  to  refort  to  this  deceitful  and  fraudulent  ex- 
pedient ;  at  the  expence  fometimes  of  pledging  every  ar- 
ticle of  houfehold  goods,  as  well  as  the  laft  rag  of  their 
own  and  their  children's  wearing  apparel,  not  leaving 
even  a  fmgle  change  of  raiment ! 

But  when  our  views  are  extended  to  the  deftru&ion  of 
morals,  and  to  the  Shocking  wafte  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  wafte  of  property,  which  attaches  to  thefe  purfuits, 
there  is  no  branch  of  political  oeconomy  fo  important,  or 
fo  truly  worthy  the  fyftematic  attention  of  men  of  for- 
tune and  virtue,  as  the  means  of  checking,  by  gentle 
palliatives,  the  deftrudtive  vices  of  the  labouring  people. 
— To  render  them  happy  they  fhould  be  taught  fruga- 
lity and  virtue. — To  abandon  them  to  their  ill-regulated 
paffions  and  propenfities,  which  often  arife  more  from 

ignorance 


ignorance  than  bad  intentions,  is  an  a<5l  of  cruelty  to 
ihem,  and  injuftice  to  the  community. 

THUS  IT  IS  THAT  THOSE  MULTIFARIOUS  CRIMES 
ARE  ENGENDERED,  WHICH  IT  HAS  BEEN  THE  OB- 
JECT OF  THE  AUTHOR  TO  DEVELOPS  IN  THE  COURSE 
OF  THIS  WORK.— 

WHILE,  THEREFORE,  WE  DEPLORE  THE  MISE- 
RABLE CONDITION  OF  THOSE  NUMEROUS  CLASSES 
OF  DELINQUENTS  WHO  HAVE  UNFORTUNATELY 
MULTIPLIED,  WITH  THE  SAME  RAPIDITY  THAT 
THE  GREAT  WEALTH  OF  THE  METROPOLIS  HAS 
INCREASED,  WHILE  THEIR  ERRORS  AND  CRIMES 
ARE  EXPOSED  ONLY  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  AMEND- 
MENT, A  PROSPECT  HAPPILY  OPENS  FOR  THE 
ADOPTION  OF  THOSE  REMEDIES  WHICH  MAY  PROVE 
THE  MEANS  OF  GIVING  A  SEASONABLE  CHECK  TO 
IMMORALITY  AND  CRIMES  ;  SO  AS,  IN  THEIR  PRE- 
VENTION, NOT  ONLY  TO  PROTECT  THE  PRIVILEGES 
OF  INNOCENCE,  BUT  ALSO  TO  RENDER  PUNISH- 
MENTS VERY  SELDOM  NECESSARY. 

To    WITNESS    THE    COMPLETION   OF  LEGISLATIVE 

ARRANGEMENTS,     OPERATING    SO    FAVOURABLY   TO 

THE     IMMEDIATE     ADVANTAGE    AND    SECURITY   OF 

THE      METROPOLIS,      AXD      EXTENDING     BY     THAT 
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MEANS  THE  SAME  BENEFITS  TO  THE  COUNTRY  AT 
LARGE,  WOULD  PROVE  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THIS 
WORK  A  VERY  GREAT  AND  GENUINE  SOURCE  OF 
HAPPINESS. — To  THE  1'UBLIC  THEREFORE,  IN  GE- 
NERAL, AND  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  IN  PARTICU- 
LAR, DOES  HE  LOOK  FORWARD  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
FOR  THAT  SINGULAR  GRATIFICATION,  WHICH,  BY 
GIVING  EFFECT  TO  HIS  WELL-MEANT  ENDEAVOURS 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIMES,  WILL  MOST 
AMPLY  REWARD  THE  EXERTIONS  HE  HAS  USED  IN 
THE  COURSE  OF  A  VERY  INTRICATE  AND  LABORIOUS 
INVESTIGATION  ;  IN  WHICH  HIS  ONLY  OBJECT  HAS 

BEEN  THE  GOOD  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

GAMING,  THEREFORE,  CONSIDERING  THE  GREAT 
MISCHIEFS  IT  PRODUCES,  OUGHT  TO  BE  MORE  SE- 
VERELY PUNISHED  BY  LAW,  AND  THE  PUNISHMENT 
SHOULD  BE  SOLITARY  IMPRISONMENT  ;  REWARDS 
SHOULD  BE  OFFERED  FOR  THE  CONVICTION  OF 
GAMESTERS  ;  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  LIFE 
SHOULD  BE  THE  LOT  OF  THOSE  WHO  PERMIT  THIS 
BANE  OF  ALL  VIRTUE  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  IN 
HOUSES  OF  PUBLIC  RESORT. — THIS  MAY  APPEAR 
SEVERE,  BUT  SEVERITY  CERTAINLY  HERE  IS  THE 
HIGHEST  MERCY  TO  OTHERS. 

3  SECT. 
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SECT.  XXIX. 

COINING. 

THE  vafl  increafe,  and  the  extenilve  circulation  of 
counterfeit  money,  particularly  of  late  years,  is  too  ob- 
vious not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all  ranks.  It 
has  become  an  enormous  evil  in  the  melancholy  cata- 
logue of  crimes  which  the  laws  of  the  country  are  called 
upon  to  affift  the  police  in  fuppreffing. — Its  extent  al- 
inoft  exceeds  credibility ;  and  the  dexterity  and  inge- 
nuity of  thefe  counterfeiters  have  (after  confiderable 
practice)  enabled  them  to  finifh  the  different  kinds  of 
bafe  money  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult  for  the  common  obferver  todiftinguifh 
their  fpurious  manufacture  from  the  worn-out  filver 
from  the  Mint. — So  fyftematic,  indeed,  has  this  nefa- 
rious traffic  become  of  late,  that  the  great  dealers,  who 
in  moft  inftances,  are  the  employers  of  the  coiners,  exe- 
cute orders  for  the  town  and  country  with  the  fame  re- 
gularity, as  manufacturers  in  fair  branches  of  trade. 

Scarce 
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Scarce  a  waggon  or  coach  departs  from  the  metro- 
polis, which  does  not  carry  boxes  and  parcels  of  bafe 
coin  to  the  camps,  fea-ports,  and  manufacturing  towns; 
infomuch,  that  the  country  is  deluged  with  counterfeit 
money. 

In  London,  regular  markets,  in  various  public  and 
private  houfes,  are  held  by  the  principal  dealers ;  where 
hawkers,  pedlars,  fraudulent  horje- dealers,  unllcenfed  lot- 
tery-office keepers,  gamblers  at  fairs,  itinerant  Jcivs,  Irijh 
labourers,  feruants  of  toll-gatherers,  and  hackney-coach 
owners,  fraudulent  publicans,  market-women,  rabbit-fel- 
lers, fijh-criers,  barrow-women,  and  many  who  would 
not  be  fufpec~led,  are  regularly  fupplied  with  counter- 
feit copper  and  filver,  with  the  advantage  of  nearly  100 
per  cent,  in  their  favour ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that 
through  thefe  various  channels,  immenfe  quantities  of 
bafe  money  get  into  circulation,  while  an  evident  dimi- 
nution of  the  Mint  coinage  *  is  apparent  to  every  com- 
mon obferver. 

It  is  impofllble  to  refledl  on  the  neceflity  to  which  all 
perfons  are  thus  reduced,  of  receiving  and  again  utter- 

*  The  current  coin  is  collected  in,  adulterated,  and  formed  into  bafe 
filver,  which  is  the  worfe  fpecics  of  coining.  To  render  itfcirce,  it  is  alfo  car- 
ried out  of  the  country. 
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ing,  money  which  is  known  to  be  falfe  and  counterfeit, 
without  lamenting,  thaf  by  thus  familianzing  the  mind 
to  fraud  and  deception,  the  moral  principle  is  confider- 
ably  weakened,  if  not  deftroyed.  , 

In  the  nature  of  things  at  prefent,  every  one  mud  re- 
ceive bafe  money,  and  being  thus  cheated,  the  parties 
injured  muft,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  cheat  in  their 
turn :  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  when  this  fpe- 
cies  of  fraud  becomes  familiar  to  young  minds,  it  may 
extend  to  other  tranfa&ions  of  life: — the  barrier  being 
broken  down  in  one  part,  the  principle  of  common  hen 
nefty  is  infringed  upon,  and  infinite  mifchief  to  the  very 
beft  interefts  of  fociety,  is  the  refult,  in  cafes  at  firft  un- 
thought  of. 

To  permit,  therefore,  the  exiftence  of  a  filver  and 
copper  coinage,  fuch  as  is  now  in  circulation,  is,  in 
fact,  to  tolerate  general  fraud  and  deception,  to  the  ul- 
timate lofs  of  many  individuals  ;  for  the  evil  muft  ter- 
minate at  fome  period,  and  then  thoufands  muft  fuffer  ; 
with  this  aggravation,  that  the  longer  it  continues,  the 
greater  will  be  the  lofs  of  property. 

But  the  mifchief  is  not  confined  to.  the  counterfeiting 
of  coin,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  realm. — The  avarice  and 
ingenuity  of  man  is  conftantly  finding  out  new  fources 
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of  fraud  ;  infomuch,  that  in  London,  and  in  Birming- 
ham, and  its  neighbourhood,  louis  d'ors,  half  johannas, 
French  half  crowns  and  ihillings,  as  well  as  feveral 
coins  of  Fenders  and  Germany,  are  counterfeited  ;  ap- 
parently without  fufpicion,  that  under  the  act  of  the 
14th  of  Elizabeth  (cap.  3),  the  offenders  are  guilty  of 
mifprifum  of  high  treafon. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here  : — not  content  with  coun- 
terfeiting the  foreign  coins  of  Europe,  the  ingenious 
mifcreants  extend  their  manufacture  to  thofe  of  India  : 
and  a  coinage  of  the  Jlar  pagoda  of  Arcot  has  been  efta- 
bliflied  in  London  for  fome  years  by  one  peribn. — Thefe 
counterfeits,  being  made  wholly  of  blanched  copper, 
tempered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit,  when  ftamped, 
the  cracks  in  the  edges,  which  are  always  to  be  found 
on  the  real  pagoda,  coft  the  maker  only  three  half- 
pence each,  after  being  double  gilt. — When  finiilied, 
they  are  geneially  fold  to  Jews  at  five  Shillings  a  dozen, 
who  difpofe  of  them  afterwards  at  two  {hillings,  three 
ihillings,  or  even  five  fhillings  each ;  and  through  this. 
medium,  they  are  introduced  by  a  variety  of  channels 
into  India,  where  they  are  probably  mixed  with  the  real 
pagodas  of  the  country,  and  pafs  at  their  full  denomi- 
nated value  of  eight  (hillings  fterling. 

Th<j 
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The  fequins  of  Turkey,  another  gold  coin,  worth 
about  five  or  fix  (hillings,  have  in  like  manner  been  re- 
cently counterfeited  in  London : — thus  the  national  cha- 
racter is  wounded,  and  the  difgrace  of  the  Brjtifti  name 
proclaimed  in  Afia,  and  even  in  the  mod  diftant  regions 
of  India. — Nor  can  it  be  fufficiently  lamented,  that  per- 
fons  who  confider  themfelves  as  ranking  in  fuperior  fla- 
tions  in  life,  with  fome  pretenfions  to  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, have  fuffcred  their  avarice  fo  far  to  get  the  better 
of  their  honefty,  as  to  be  concerned  in  this  iniquitous 
traffic. 

It  has  been  recently  difcovered  that  there  are  at  lead 
1 2O  perfons  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  employ- 
ed principally  in  coining  and  felling  bafe  money  ;  and 
this,  independent  of  the  numerous  horde  of  utterers, 
who  chiefly  fupport  themfelves  by  pafiing  it  at  its  full 
value. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  that  of  criminals  of  this 
latter  clafs,  who  have  either  been  der.e6r.ed,  profecutecl, 
or  convicted,  within  the  laft  feven  years,  there  (land 
upon  the  regifter  of  the  folicitor  to  the  Mint,  no  lefs 
,than  608  names ! — And  yet  the  mifchief  increafes  ra- 
pidly.— When  the  reader  is  informed,  that  two  perfons 
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can  hnifli  from  2CO/.  to  300  /.  (nominal  value)  in  bafe 
tilver  in  fix  days ;  and  that  three  people,  within  the 
fame  period  will  ftamp  the  like  amount  in  copper;  and 
takes  into  the  calculation  the  number  of  known  coiners, 
the  aggregate  amount  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  will  be 
found  to  be  immenfe. 

The  caufes  of  this  enormous  evil  are,  however,  eafily 
developed. — The  principal  laws  relative  to  counterfeit 
coin  having  been  made  a  century  ago,  the  tricks  and 
devices  of  modern  times  are  not  fufficiently  provided 
againft  :  when  it  is  confidered  alfo,  that  the  offence  of 
dealing  in  bafe  money  (which  is  the  main  fpring  of  the 
evil)  is  only  punifhable  by  a  flight  imprifonment ,  that 
fcveral  offences  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  not  punifhable  at 
all,  by  any  exifling  ftatute ;  and  that  the  detection  of 
a&ual  coiners,  fo  as  to  obtain  the  proof  neceffary  for 
conviction,  required  by  law,  is,  in  many  inftances,  im- 
pra&icable;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  where  the 
profit  is  fo  immenfe,  with  fo  many  chances  of  efcaping 
punifhment,  that  the  coinage  of,  and  traffic  in,  coun- 
terfeit money  has  attracted  the  attention  of  fo  many  un- 
principled and  avaricious  perfons. 

This  enormity,  however,  may,  like  others  already  al- 
luded 
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ludcd  to,  be  cured  by  wife  legiflative  regulations,  aided 
by  proper  provifions  for  their  due  execution,  under  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  police. 

So  dexterous  and  fkilful  have  coiners  now  become, 
that  by  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  pure  gold  with 
a  compound  of  bafe  metal,  they  can  fabricate  guineas 
that  {hall  be  full  weight,  and  of  fuch  perfect  workman- 
fhip  as  to  elude  a  difcovery,  except  by  perfons  of  fkill ; 
while  the  intrinfic  value  does  not  exceed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  {hillings,  and  in  fome  inftances  not  above  eight 
or  nine. — Of  this  coinage  confiderable  quantities  were 
circulated  fome  years  fmce,  bearing  the  impreflion  of 
George  the  fecond  :  and  another  coinage  of  counterfeit 
guineas  of  the  year  1793,  bearing  the  impreflion  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  is  now  actually  in  circulation,  finished 
in  a  mafterly  manner,  and  nearly  full  weight,  although 
the  intrinfic  value  is  not  above  eight  {hillings ;  half 
guineas  are  alfo  in  circulation  of  the  fame  coinage. — But 
as  the  fabrication  of  fuch  coin  requires  a  greater  degree 
or"  {kill  and  ingenuity  than  generally  prevails,  and  alfo  a 
greater  capital  than  moft  coiners  are  able  to  command, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  gone  to  no  great  extent  * ;  for 

*  Paufc  here  kind  reader.    The  ingenious  Mr.  Bolton  propofcd  to  govern- 
ment to  have  fu:ri  a.  die  as  could  not  be  well  counterfeited,  ftruclt  by  a  ftcam 
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amidfl  all  the  abufes  which  have  prevailed  of  late  years, 
it  is  unqueftionably  true  that  the  guineas  and  half  gui- 
neas which  have  been  counterfeited  in  a  ftyle  to  elude 
detection,  have  borne  no  proportion  in  point  of  extent 
to  the  coinage  of  bafe  filver. — Of  this  latter  there  are 
five  different  kinds  at  prefent  counterfeited  ;  and  which 
we  (hall  proceed  to  enumerate. 

Thefirft  of  thefe  are  denominated  FLATS,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  this  fpecies  of  money  being  cut  out  of 
flatted  plates,  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  filver  and 
blanched  copper. — The  proportion  of  filver  runs  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third,  and  in  fome  inftances  even  one 
half :  the  metals  are  mixed  by  a  chemical  preparation, 
and  afterwards  rolled  by  flatting-mills,  into  the  thick- 
nefs  ofj&ittxgs,  half-crowns,  or  crowns,  according  to  the 
defire  of  the  parties  who  bring  the  copper  and  filver, 
which  laft  is  generally  ftolen  plate. — There  is  only  at 
prefent  one  rolling-mill  in  London,  in  a  well-known 
fituation,  where  all  the  dealers  and  coiners  of  this  fpecies 
of  bafe  money  refort,  for  the  purpofe  of  having  thefe 
plates  prepared  ;  from  which,  when  finimed,  blanks  or 

engine  for  all  coins  current  in  this  kingdom.  The  experiment  is  begun,  and 
we  wifh  him  every  fuccefs.  Mr.  Tillock  has  difcovered  a  new  mode  of  en- 
graving, and  made  his  propofal  to  the  bank,  to  prevent  counterfeit  bank 
notes.  Both  gentlemen  will  deferve  effigies  to  be  creeled  to  their  memory. 
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round  pieces  are  cut  out,  of  the  fize  of  the  money  meant 
to  be  counterfeited. 

The  artifans  who  (lamp  or  coin  thefe  blanks  into  bafe 
money  are  feldom  interefled  themfelves. — They  gene- 
rally work  as  mechanics  for  the  large  dealers  who  employ 
a  capital  in  the  trade  ; — and  who  furnifh  the  plates,  and 
pay  about  eight  per  cent,  for  the  coinage,  being  at  the 
rate  of  one  penny  for  each  {hilling,  and  twopence  half- 
penny for  each  half-crown. 

This  operation  conftfts  firft  in  turning  the  blanks  in  a 
lathe  ; — then  ftamping  them,  by  means  of  a  prefs,  with 
dies  with  the  exact  impreflion  of  the  coin  intended  to  be 
imitated : — they  are  afterwards  rubbed  with  fand-paper 
and  cork  ;  then  put  into  aquafortis  to  bring  the  filver  to 
the  furface  ;  then  rubbed  with  common  fait ;  then  with 
cream  of  tartar  ;  then  warmed  in  a  {hovel,  or  fimilar 
machine,  before  the  fire  :  and  laft  of  all  rubbed  with 
blacking,  to  give  the  money  the  appearance  of  having 
been  in  circulation. 

All  thefe  operations  are  fo  quickly  performed,  that 
two  perfons  (a  man  and  his  wife  for  inftance)  can  com- 
pletely finifli  to  the  nominal  amount  of  fifty  pounds  hi 
{hillings  and  half-crowns  in  two  days,  by  which  they 
will  earn  each  two  guineas  a  day. 

A  {hilling 
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A  (hilling  of  this  fpecies,  which  exhibits  nearly  the 
appearance  of  what  has  been  ufually  called  a  Birming- 
ham (hilling,  is  intrinfically  worth  from  twopence  to 
fourpence ;  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  are  in  the  fame 
proportion. — The  quantity  made  of  this  fort  of  counter- 
feit coinage  is  very  confiderable  :  it  requires  lefs  inge- 
nuity than  any  other  methods  of  coining,  though  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  the  moft  expenfive  mode,  and  of  courfe 
the  leaft  profitable  to  the  dealer ;  who  for  the  moft  part 
difpofes  of  it  to  the  utterers,  vulgarly  called  fmafhers,  at 
from  28  to  43  for  a  guinea,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity; while  thefe  fma/hers  generally  manage  to  utter  it 
again  at  the  full  import  value. 

'The  fccond  fpecies  of  counterfeit  money  pafTes  among  the 
dealers  by  the  denomination  of  PLATED  GOODS  ;  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  (hillings  and  half-crowns  being  made 
of  copper  of  a  reduced  fize,  and  afterwards  plated  with 
filver,  fo  extended  as  to  form  a  rim  round  the  edge. — 
This  coin  is  afterwards  ftamped  with  dies  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  the  real  coin  ;  and,  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
furface  being  pure  filver,  is  not  eafily  difcovered,  except 
by  ringing  the  money  on  a  table  ;  but  as  this  fpecies  of 
bafe  money  requires  a  knowledge  of  -plating,  as  well  as 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  it  is  of  courfe  confined  to  few 

hands. 
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hands. — It  is  however  extremely  profitable  to  thole  who 
carry  it  on,  as  it  can  generally  be  uttered,  without  de- 
tection, at  its  full  import  value. 

The  third  fpecies  of  bafe  Jihcr-money  is  called  PLAIN 
GOODS,  and  is  totally  confined  to  millings. — Thefe  are 
made  of  copper  blanks  turned  in  a  lathe,  of  the  exact 
fize  of  a  Birmingham  fhilling,  afterwards  filvered  over 
by  a  particular  operation  ufed  in  colouring  metal  but- 
tons ;  they  are  then  rubbed  over  with  cream  of  tartar 
and  blacking,  after  which  they  are  fit  for  circulation. 

Thefe  (hillings  do  not  coft  the  makers  above  one  half- 
penny each  :  they  are  fold  very  low  to  the  fma/bers  or 
utter ers,  who  pafs  them  where  they  can,  at  the  full  no- 
minal value  ;  and  when  the  filver  wears  off",  which  is 
very  foon  the  cafe,  they  are  fold  to  the  Jews  as  bad 
fhillings,  who  generally  refell  them  at  a  fmall  profit  to 
cuftomers,  by  whom  they  are  recoloured,  and  thus  foon 
brought  again  into  circulation. — The  profit  is  iuimenfe, 
owing  to  the  trifling  value  of  the  materials ;  but  the  cir- 
culation, on  account  of  the  danger  of  difcovery,  is  not 
yet  very  extenfive. — It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  a  fpecies  of  coinage  recently  introduced. 

The  fourth  clafs  of  counterfeit  filver-money  is  known 
by  the  name  of  CASTINGS,  or  CAST  GOODS. — This 

fpecies 
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fpecies  of  work  requires  great  (kill  and  ingenuity,  and 
is  therefore  confined  to  few  hands ;  for  none  but  excel- 
lent artifls  can  attempt  it,  with  any  profpect  of  great 
fuccefs. 

The  procefs  is  to  melt  blanched  copper,  and  to  carl  it 
in  moulds,  having  the  impreflion,  and  being  of  the  fize 
of  a  croiun,  a  half-crown,  a  JJnllmg,  or  a  Jixpence,  as 
the  cafe  may  be  ;  after  being  removed  from  the  moulds, 
the  money  thus  formed  is  cleaned  off,  and  afterwards 
neatly  filvered  over  by  an  operation  fimilar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

The  counterfeit  money  made  in  imitation  of  {hillings 
by  this  procefs,  is  generally  caft  fo  as  to  have  a  crooked 
appearance ;  and  the  deception  is  fo  admirable,  that  al- 
though intrinfically  not  worth  one  halfpenny,  by  exhi- 
biting the  appearance  of  a  thick  crooked  Jhilllng,  they 
enter  into  circulation  without  fufpicion,  and  are  feldom 
refufed  while  the  furface  exhibits  no  part  of  the  copper ; 
and  even  after  this  the  itinerant  Jews  will  purchafe  them 
at  threepence  each,  though  fix  times  their  intrinfic  va- 
lue, well  knowing  that  they  can  again  be  recoloured  at 
the  expence  of  half  a  farthing,  fo  as  to  pafs  without  dif- 
ficulty for  their  nominal  value  of  twelve  pence. 

The  profit  therefore  in  every  view,  whether  to  the 
7  original 
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original  maker,  or  to  the  fubfequent  purchafers,  after 
having  loft  their  colour,  is  immcnfe. 

In  fabricating  this  fpecies  of  bafe  money,  the  work- 
men are  always  more  fecure  than  where  prefles  and  dies 
are  ufed ;  becaufe,  upon  the  Icaft  alarm,  and  before  any 
officer  of  juftice  can  have  any  admiflion,  the  counterfeits 
are  thrown  into  the  crucible  ;  the  moulds  are  deitroyed ; 
and  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can  convict,  or  even 
criminate,  the  offender  :  on  this  account  the  prefent 
makers  of  caft  money  have  reigned  long,  and  were  they 
careful  and  frugal,  they  might  have  become  extremely 
rich ;  but  prudence  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  who 
live  by  a&s  of  criminality. 

The  fifth  and  lajl  fpecies  of  bafe  coin  made  in  imita- 
tion of  filver-money  of  the  realm,  is  called  FIGS,  or 
FIG  THINGS. — It  is  a  very  inferior  fort  of  counterfeit 
money,  of  which  competition  however  the  chief  part  of 
the  fixpences  now  in  circulation  are  made. — The  pro- 
portion of  filver  is  not,  generally  fpeaking,  of  the  value 
of  one  farthing  in  half  a  crown  ;  although  there  are  cer- 
tainly fome  exceptions,  as  counterfeit  fixpences  have 
been  lately  difcovered,  fome  with  a  mixture,  and  fome 
wholly  filver :  but  even  thefe  did  not  yield  the  makers 
lefs  than  from  50  to  So  per  cent,  while  the  profit  on  the 
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former  is  not  lefs  than  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
fand/w  cent,  and  fometimes  more. 

It  is  impoflible  to  eftimate  the  amount  of  this  bafe 
money  which  has  entered  into  the  circulation  of  the 
country  during  the  laft  twenty  years ;  but  it  muft  be 
immenfc,  fmce  one  of  the  principal  coiners  in  the  fiat 
•way,  who  has  lately  left  off  buflnefs,  and  made  fome 
important  difcoveries,  acknowledged  to  a  magiftrate  of 
the  police,  that  he  had  coined  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  counterfeit  half- 
crowns,  and  other  bafe  filver  money,  in  a  period  of 
feven  years. — This  is  the  lefe  furprifing,  as  two  perfons 
can  ftamp  and  finifh  to  the  amount  of  from  200 /.  to 
300 /.  a  week. 

Of  the  copper-money  made  in  imitation  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  there  are  many  different  forts  fold  at 
various  prices,  according  to  the  fize  and  weight ;  but  in 
general  they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
ftamped  and  the  plain  half-pence,  of  both  which  kinds 
immenfe  quantities  have  been  made  in  London;  and 
alfo  at  Birmingham,  Wedgbury,  Bilfton,  and  Wolver- 
hampton,  &c.  * 

*  A  fpecies  of  counterfeit  half-pence,  made  wholly  of  lead,  has  been  lately 
circulated  in  confiderable  quantities,  coloured  in  fuch  a  manner  as  even  to  de- 
ceive the  beft  judges.  They  are  generally  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  and  have 
the  exa&  appearance  of  old  Mint  half-pence. 

The 
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The  plain  half-pence  are  generally  made  at  Birming- 
ham ;  and,  from  their  thicknefs,  afford  a  wonderful  de- 
ception.— They  are  fold,  however,  by  the  coiners  to 
the  large  dealers  at  about  a  farthing  each,  or  100  per 
cent,  profit  in  the  tale  or  aggregate  number. — Thefe 
dealers  are  not  the  utterers ;  but  fell  them  again  by  re- 
tail in  pieces,  o\  jive-Jkilling  papei's,  at  the  rate  of  from 
28  .f.  to  31  s.  for  a  guinea  ;  not  only  to  the  Fmafhers,  but 
alfo  to  perfons  in  different  trades,  as  well  in  the  metro- 
polis as  in  the  country  towns,  who  pafs  them  in  the 
courfe  of  their  bufmefs  at  the  full  import  value. 

Farthings  are  alfo  made  in  considerable  quantities, 
chiefly  in  London,  but  fo  very  thin  that  the  profit  upon 
this  fpecies  of  coinage  is  much  greater  than  on  the  half- 
pence, though  thefe  counterfeits  are  not  now,  as  for- 
merly, made  of  bafe  adulterated  metal. — The  copper  of 
which  they  are  made  is  generally  pure — The  advantage 
lies  in  the  weight  alone,  where  the  coiners,  fellers,  and 
utterers,  do  not  obtain  lefs  than  250  per  cent. — A  well 
known  coiner  has  been  faid  to  finifh  from  fixty  to  eighty 
pounds  fterling  a  week. — Of  half-pence,  two  or  three 
perfons  can  ftamp  and  finim  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
at  leaf!  two  hundred  pounds  in  fix  days. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  not  lefs  than  bc- 
3  E  a  tween 
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tween  forty  and  fifty  coinages,  or  private  mints,  almoft 
confbntly  employed  in  London  and  in  different  country 
towns,  in  damping  and  fabricating  bafe  iilver  and  copper 
money,  the  evil  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  arrived  at  an 
enormous  height. — It  is  indeed  true  that  thefe  people 
have  been  a  good  deal  interrupted  and  embarrafled  of 
late,  by  detections  and  convictions  ;  but  while  the  laws 
are  fo  inapplicable  to  the  new  tricks  and  devices  they 
have  reforted  to,  thefc  convictions  are  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket ;  and  indeed  it  is  no  unufual  thing  i'^r  the  wife 
and  family  of  a  culprit,  or  OOtnvBOaAffUar  of  bafe  money  > 
to  c^rry  on  the  bufinefs,  and  to  fupport  him  luxurioufly 
in  Newgate,  until  the  expiration  of  the  year  and  days 
imprifonment,  which  is  generally  the.  punifhment  in- 
flicted for  this  fpecies  of  offence. 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  that  trading  in  bafe  money 
has  now  become  as  regular  and  fyftematic  as  any  fair 
branch  of  trade. 

Certain  it  is  that  immenfe  quantities  are  regularly 
fent  from  London  to  the  camps  during  the  fummer 
feafon ;  and  to  perfons  at  the  fea-ports  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  who  again  fell  in  retail  to  the  different 
tradesmen  and  others,  who  pafs  them  at  the  full  import 
value. 

In 
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In  this  nefarious  traffic  a  number  of  the  lower  order 
of  the  Jews  in  London  aflift  the  dealers,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  particularly  in  the  circulation  of  bad  half- 
pence. 

It  has  not  been  an  unufual  thing  for  feveral  of  thefe 
dealers  to  hold  a  kind  of  market,  every  morning,  where 
from  forty  to  fifty  Jew  boys  are  regularly  fupplied  with 
counterfeit  half-pence  ;  which  they  dilpofe  of  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  indifferent  ftreets  and  lanes  of  the 
metropolis,  for  lad  Jhilllngs,  at  about  3^.  each. — Care 
is  always  taken  that  the  perfon  who  cries  bad  {hillings 
/hall  have  a  companion  near  him  who  carries  the  half- 
pence, and  takes  charge  of  the  purchafed  {hillings 
(which  are  not  cut)  :  fo  as  to  elude  the  detection  of  the 
officers  of  the  police,  in  the  event  of  being  fearched. 

The  bad  (hillings  thus  purchafed,  are  received  in  pay- 
ment, by  the  employers  of  the  boys,  for  the  bad  half- 
pence fupplied  them,  at  the  rate  of  four  {hillings  a  dozen; 
and  art  generally  re-fold  to  fma/fiers,  at  a  profit  of  two 
{hillings  a  dozen  ;  who  fpeedily  re-colour  them,  and  in- 
troduce them  again  int  circulation,  at  their  full  nominal 
value. 

The  boys  will  generally  clear  from  five  to  feven  {hil- 
lings a  day,  by  this  fraudulent  bufinefs ;  which  they  al- 

moft 
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moil  uniformly  fpend,  during  the  evening,  in  riot  and 
debauchery  ;  returning  pennylefs  in  the  morning  to  their 
old  trade. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  frauds  upon  the  public  multiply 
beyond  all  poffible  conception,  while  the  tradefman, 
who,  unwarily  at  leaft  if  not  improperly,  fells  his  coun- 
terfeit {hillings  to  Jew  boys  at  three  pence  each,  little 
fufpe&s  that  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  being  returned  upon 
him  again  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence ;  or  300  per  cent. 
profit  to  the  purchafers  and  utterers. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  criminal  devices  which 
the  coiners  and  dealers,  as  well  as  the  utterers  of  bafe 
money,  have  recourfe  to,  for  anfwering  their  iniquitous, 
purpofes. 

Counterfeit  French  half-crowns  and  millings,  of  ex- 
cellent workmanlhip,  have  been  lately  introduced  with 
a  view  to  elude  the  punilhment  of  the  law. 

Fraudulent  die-linkers  are  to  be  found  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  Birmingham,  who  are  excellent 
artiils ;  able  and  willing  to  copy  the  exa&  fimilitude  of 
any  coin,  from  the  Britim  guinea  to  the  fequin  of  Tur- 
key, or  to  the  ftar  pagoda  of  Arcot. — The  delinquents 
have  therefore  every  opportunity  and  affiflance  they  can 
wifli  for ;  while  their  accurate  knowledge  of  the  defici- 
ency 
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cncy  of  the  laws,  and  where  the  point  of  danger  lies, 
joined  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detection,  operates  as 
a  great  encouragement  to  this  fpecies  of  treafon,  felony, 
and  fraud ;  and  affords  the  mod  forcible  reafon  why 
thefe  pefts  of  fociety  have  fo  increafed  and  multiplied  of 
late  years. 

An  opinion  prevails,  founded  on  information  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  moft  intelligent  of  thefe 
coiners  and  dealers,  that  of  the  counterfeit  money  now 
in  circulation,  not  above  one  third  part  is  of  the  fpecies 
of  fiats  or  compofition  money ;  which  we  have  feen  is  the 
moft  intrinfically  valuable  of  counterfeit  filver,  and  con- 
tains from  one  fourth  to  one  half  filver ;  the  remainder 
being  blanched  copper. — The  other  two  thirds  of  the 
counterfeit  money  being  caft  or  wo/hed,  and  intrinfically 
worth  little  or  nothing,  the  impofition  upon  the  public 
is  obvious. — Taking  the  whole  upon  an  average,  the 
amount  of  the  injury  muft  be  confiderably  within  ten 
per  cent,  of  a  total  lofs  upon  the  mafs  of  the  bafe  filver 
money  now  in  circulation  ;  which,  if  a  conclufion  may 
be  drawn  from  what  pafies  under  the  review  of -any  per- 
fon  who  has  occafion  to  receive  filver  in  exchange, 
muft  confiderably  exceed  one  million  Jlerllng  !  To  this 
we  have  the  miferable  profpedl  of  an  acceflion  every 
8  year, 


year,  until  fome  efFc&ual  fteps  fhall  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

Of  the  copper  coinage,  the  quantity  of  counterfeits 
now  in  circulation  may  be  truly  faid  to  equal  three 
fourth  parts  of  the  whole,  independent  of  the  daily  ac- 
ceflion ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  a&ual  counterfeits  pafs  as  Mint 
half-pence,  from  their  fize  and  appearance,  although 
they  have  yielded  the  coiners  a  large  profit. 

In  fliort,  nothing  can  be  on  a  vvorfe  footing  than  both 
the  filver*  and  copper  coinage  of  this  kingdom  at  the  pre- 
fer.t  period ;  for  at  no  time  can  any  perfon  minutely  ex- 
amine either  the  one  coin  or  the  other,  which  may  come 
into  his  poffeffion,  without  rinding  a  confiderable  pro- 
portion counterfeit. 

What  therefore  muft  be  the  fituation  of  the  retail 
dealers,  the  brewers,  diitillers,  and  many  other  clafles 
of  induftrious  traders,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  bufi- 
nefs,  are  compelled  to  receive  fuch  money  as  is  in  cir- 
culation ? 

The 

•  It  is  fincerely  to  be  regretted  that  any  objections  fhould  have  arifen  re- 
lative to  the  adoption  of  a  filver  and  gold  coinage,  fimilar  to  the  beautiful  and 
mafterly  fpecimcns  which  were  fabricated  in  the  year  1790,  and  tendered 
to  government  by  that  excellent  artift,  and  ufeful  and  valuable  man — Mr. 

BOLT  ON,  of  Birmingham. 

Such 
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The  burden  is  not  only  grievous  beyond  expreflion, 
to  thofe  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  fuch  bafe 
money  in  payment ;  but  extends  indirectly  to  the  poor  : 
in  as  much  as  the  diminifhed  value  of  fuch  coin,  arifmg 
from  its  reduced  or  bafe  quality,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  quantities  thrown  into  circulation,  tends  to 
enhance  the  price  of  the  firft  articles  of  neceffity. 

The  labourer,  the  handicraftfman,  and  the  working 
manufacturer,  being  generally  paid  their  weekly  wages, 
partly  in  copper  money  of  the  prefent  depreciated  value  ; 
— it  is  obvious  they  muft  obtain  lefs  than  they  would 
otherwife  receive,  were  the  coin  of  a  higher  ftandard ; 
for  the  retail  dealers  who  furnifli  the  poor  with  food, 
muft  fliield  themfelves,  at  leaft  in  part,  againft  the  un- 
avoidable lofles  arifmg  from  bafe  money,  by  advancing 
the  prices  of  their  various  commodities. 

Nor  are  fuch  advances  made  upon  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  defended  ;  fmce  it  is  evident  that  the  relative 
value  even  of  the  Afint  copper  coin  to  gold  or  filver,  is 
nearly  twice  its  intrinjic  value ;  and  while  fuch  copper 
money  cannot  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty's 

Such  a  coinage,  while  the  expence,  at  the  time  when  copper  was  low, 
would  have  been  very  moderate,  muft  have  remedied  completely  all  thofe 
evils  which  have  proved  fuch  a  weight  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country 
both  before  and  fmce  that  period. 

VOL/ II.  3  F  Exchequer, 
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Exchequer,  or  received  in  payment  by  the  officers  of  the 
revenue,  the  burden  and  lofs  of  a  diminished  coin  fall 
entirely  upon  the  traders,  (who  are  compelled  to  receive 
fuch  money),  and  upon  the  labourers  and  mechanics 
through  whofe  medium  it  is  chiefly  circulated. 

While  the  difproportion  thus  dated  between  the  de- 
nominative value  of  copper  and  filver  money  is  fo  very 
great,  it  is  evident  that  the  legal  coinage  of  copper  muft 
produce  an  immenfe  profit ;  as  one  pound  of  copper  efti- 
mated  at  15  pence*  will  make  as  many  halfpence,  of  the 
legal  coinage,  as  pafs  for  twojklllings. 
.  This  facT:  plainly  (hews  the  vaft  temptation  which  is 
held  out  to  thofe  vfho  carry  on  the  counterfeit  coinage, 
where  the  profit  from  the  coiner  to  the  dealers,  and  from 
thefe  dealers  to  the  utterers,  at  the  full  denominative 
value,  muft  be  in  many  inftances  from  two  to  three 
hundred  per  cent.  When  to  this  circumftance  is  added 
the  fecurity  which  the  deficiencies,  in  the  prefent  laws 
hold  out,  the  whole  operates  as  a  kind  of  bounty  to  thefe 
fraudulent  people,  who  cannot  refifl  the  profecution  of 
a  trade  where  the  profit  is  fo  immenfe,  and  where  a 
coinage  equally  pure  and  heavy  as  the  mint  ftandard 
would  even  be  extremely  productive. 

*  A  few  years  ago  (heet-copper  was  as  low  as  u£d.  a  pound,  and  will 
probably  be  again  at  the  fame  price  on  the  return  of  peace.  Indeed  it  has 
lately  been  even  lower. 

In 


In  every  view  the  evil  arifing  from  bafe  money  of 
every  denomination  appears  to  be  of  the  greateft  magni- 
tude— while  its  extent  will  fcarcely  be  credited  by  any 
but  thofe  who  have  turned  their  attention  very  minutely 
to  the  fubjedt. 

The  trade  of  dealing  in  bafe  money  acquires  its 
greateft  vigour  towards  the  end  of  March  ;  for  then  the 
Lotteries  are  over,  when  fwindlers,  gamblers,  pretended 
dealer*  in  horfes,  travellers  -with  E.  O.  tables,  and  hawkers 
and  pedlars  go  into  the  country,  carrying  with  them 
confiderable  quantities  of  counterfeit  filver  and  copper 
coin  ;.  by  which  they  are  enabled,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
extend  the  circulation,  by  cheating  and  defrauding  igno- 
rant country  people. 

In  the  fpring  feafon  too,  the  dealers  in  bafe  money 
begin  to  make  up  their  orders  for  the  different  country 
towns  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  upon  good  grounds,  that 
there  is  now  fcarce  a  place  of  any  confequence  all  over 
the  kingdom  where  they  have  not  their  correfpondents ; 
it  is  alfo  a  fa<5l  well  eftablifhed,  that  thefe  correfpondents 
come  regularly  to  the  metropolis,  and  alfo  go  to  Birming- 
ham once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing 
bafe  money. 

?  2  It 
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It  very  feldom  happens,  on  account  of  the  great  de- 
mand, (efpecially  of  late  years)  that  the  dealers  have 
ever  any  confiderable  ftock  on  hand.  The  bafe  money 
is  no  fooner  finimed,  than  it  is  packed  up  and  lent  to 
cuftomers  in  town  and  country  ;  and  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity has  it  been  fabricated,  on  occauons  of  prefling 
emergency,  that  a  fingle  dealer  has  been  known  to 
procure  from  the  coiners  who  worked  for  him,  from 
300 /.  to  500 /.  for  country  orders,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
week ' 

The  lower  ranks  among  the  Irifli,  and  the  Jews,  are  the 
chief  fupporters  of  the  trade  of  circulating  bafe  money 
in  London^; — there  is  faid  to  be  fcarce  an  Irim  la- 
bourer who  does  not  exchange  his  week's  wages  for 
bafe  money ;  taking  a  mixture  of  fhillings,  fixpences, 
and  copper. 

The  Jews  principally  confine  themfelves  to  the  coin- 
age and  circulation  of  copper  ;  while  the  Irim  women 
are  the  chief  utterers  and  colourers  of  bafe  lilver. — A 
vaft  number  of  thefe  low  females  have  acquired  the  mif- 
chievous  art  of  colouring  the  bad  {hillings  and  fixpences, 
which  they  purchafe  from  the  employers  of  Jew-boys, 
who  cry 
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It  is  fomewhat  fingalar  that  among  the  Jews,  al- 
though many  cafes  occur  where  they  appear  to  be 
coiners  of  copper  money  and  dealers  to  a  great  extent, 
yet  fcarce  an  inftance  can  be  adduced  of  their  having 
any  concern  in  the  coinage  or  in  the  colouring  of  bafc 
filver ;  neither  are  they  extenfive  dealers  in  any  other 
bafe  money  than  copper. 

The  Jews,  however,  deal  largely  in  foreign  coin, 
counterfeited  in  this  country  ;  having  been  the  chief 
means  by  which  Louis  d'Ors,  Halfjohannas,  as  well  as 
various  filver  coins,  made  of  bafe  metal,  have  been  fent 
out  of  this  covmtry. — It  is  through  the  fame  channel 
that  the  Sequins  of  Turkey  are  circulated  ;  as  alfo  the 
Pagodas  of  India. 

In  contemplating  and  in  developing  the  caufes  of  the 
vaft  accumulation  and  increafe  of  bafe  money,  which 
has  thus  deluged  the  country  of  late  years,  the  evil  will 
be  found  to  proceed  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a  new 
coinage : — of  laws,  applicable  to  the  new  tricks  and  devices 
prafllfed  by  the  coiners :  —  of  proper  rewards  for-  the  detec- 
tion and  apprehenjion  cf  offenders;  and  of  a  fujfeient 
fund  to  enfure  the  prompt  execution  of  the  law  \  by  a  viro- 
TWS  and  energetic  police,  directed  not  only  to  the  detec- 
tion 


lion  and  punHhment  of  offenders,  but  alfo  to  the  means 
of  prevention. 

The  vigour  and  energy  requifite  to  the  fuppreffion  of 
crimes  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  that  of  the  coin- 
age and  circulation  of  bafe  money,  depend  much  on  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  the  magiftrate  :  and  on  the  affording 
an  adequate  pecuniary  refource,  to  enable  him  to  re- 
ward men  who  may  undertake  to  rifle  their  perfons  In 
the  company  of  defperate  and  daring  offenders,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  fpecies  of  evidence  which  will  produce  a 
conviction. — Without  fuch  pecuniary  refource,  the 
law,  as  well  the  exertions  of  the  magiftrate,  become  a 
dead  letter :  and  his  efforts,  for  the  purpofe  of  promot- 
ing the  ends  of  public  juftice,  are  crippled  and  loft  to 
the  community. 

In  fuppreffrng  great  evils,  ftrong  and  adequate  powers 
muft  be  applied,  and  nothing  can  give  force  and  activity 
to  thefe  powers,  but  the  ability  to  reward  liberally  all 
perfons  engaged  in  the  public  fervice,  either  as  police 
officers,  or  as  temporary  agents  for  the  purpofe  of  detect- 
ing atrocious  offenders.  The  following  ideas  are  there- 
fore fuggefted  with  a  view  to  the  important  fubjecl  at 
prefent  under  difcuffion. 

The 


The  coinage  laws  (except  thofe  relating  to  copper 
money)  which  contain  the  moft  important  regulations 
in  the  way  of  prevention,  having  been  made  a  century 
ago,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  in  confequence  of  the  re- 
gular progrefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  new  tricks  and  devices 
reforted  to,  in  that  period,  that  many  obvious  amend- 
ments have  become  neceflary.  A  confolidation  of  the 
whole  laws  from  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  I4th 
of  his  prefent  Majefty,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  moft  de- 
firable  object ;  as  it  would  afford  a  better  opportunity  of 
correcting  every  deficiency,  and  of  rendering  this  branch 
of  the  criminal  code  concife,  clear,  explicit, — applicable  to 
the  exifting  evils,  and  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

For  the  purpofe,  however,  of  more  fully  elucidating 
this  propofition,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ftate  the  exifting 
laws,  and  what  are  conftdered  as  the  moft  apparent  defi- 
ciencies therein. 

We  will  begin  by  giving  a  faortfummary  of  the  ex- 
ifling laws. 
25.  Edw.  lll.Jfat.  5,         Thefe  acts  make  counterfeit- 

cap.  2.  ing  the  gold  and  filver  coin  of 

i  Mary,jfar.  2,  e.  6,     the    realm,  —  counterfeiting  fo- 
i  &  2  Ph.  &  Mary,     reign  money,  current  within  the 

cap.  ii.  realm, — knowingly  bringing  falfe 

i  '  money 
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5  Eliz.  cap.  ii. 
14  Eliz.  cap.  3. 
1 8  Eliz.  cap.  I. 


7  Will.  III.  cap.  3. 
— 8  &9  Will.  III. 
tap.  26.  (made  per- 
petual by  7  Anne, 
r.  25) — 9  &  10 
Will.  III.  c.  21. 

7th  of  Queen  Anne, 
<•*/>.  24. 

15th  and  i6th  of 
George  II.  cap.  18. 


money  into  the  realm  counterfeit 
to  the  money  of  England  ;  or 
bringing  in  any  falfe  and  counter- 
feit money,  current  within  the 
realm ;  in  order  to  utter  the  fame 
here ; — diminifliingor  lightening 
any  current  (gold  or  filver)  coin, 
—High  Treafon. Counter- 
feiting foreign  money,  not  cur- 
rent in  the  kingdom, — Mifprifion 
of  I'rcajon. 

Thefe  acts  contain  a  detail 
of  the  principal  offences  and 
punifliments,  upon  which  pro- 
fecutions  are  founded  at  prefent. 


Allows  400  /.  a  year  for  profe- 
cuting  offenders ;  increafed  by 
15  Geo.  II.  r.  28.  §  10,  to  6oo/. 

Amends  fome  of  the  above 
laws,  and  eftablifhes  new  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  copper  coin- 
age. 

nth 


Xith  George  III.  cap.         Makes  further  regulations  re- 
40.  fpecYmg    the   copper    coinage  ; 

which,  however,  have  not  been 
at  all  effeaual. 

We  next  proceed  to  ftate  the  deficiences  of  thefc 
laws. 

1.  Profecutions  are   at  prefent  limited  to  commence 
within  three  months. — This  may  often  defeat  juflice, 
as  offences  committed  in  the  country  frequently  can- 
not be   tried  in  lefs    than  four,    five,  and  in  fome 
cafes  nearly  fix  months. — THE    LIMITATION  TO 

12  MONTHS  WOULD    REMOVE    THE    DIFFICULTY. 

2.  The  words  milled  money  feemed  neceflary,    in  the 
minds  of  the  makers  of  the  Act  of  8  and  9  William 
III.  cap.  26.  to  form  the  defcription  of  coin  fimilar  to 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ;  and  that  aft  declares  it 
to  be  felony  to  take,  receive,  pay,  or  put  off  counterfeit- 
ed  milled  money. — A  confiderable  portion  of  counter- 
feit coin  is  cajl  and  not  milled. — THE  WORDS  COUN- 
TERFEIT    MONEY,     MILLED,     OR     NOT     MILLED, 
WOULD    REMOVE    THE    AMBIGUITY. 

3.  No  provifion  is  made  in  any  a&  againft,  and  confe- 
quently  no  punimment  is  inflicted  on,  the  offence  of 

VOL.  II.  3  G  BUYING 
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BUYING    BASE    MONEY    TO   RECOLOUR    IT  : — this    IS 

a  modern  device. 

4.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  provifion  is  clearly 
made,   or  punifliment   inflifted,    for  the  offence  of 
uttering  bafejilver  money  In  exchange,  as  well  as  in  pay- 
ment :  except  under  j&rt.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  2.6, 
where  the  expreffion  of  counterfeit  milled  money  is  ufed  ; 
the  ambiguity  of  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  words  in  thejtat.  15  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  are,  "  any 
perfon  who  (hall  utter  or  tender  in  payment,"  and  it 
feems  that  the  word  utter  cannot  be  detached  from  the 
fubfequent  words,  "  in  payment." 

5.  No  exifling  law  gives  any  power  to  magiftrates,  upon 
information  on  oath,  TO  SEARCH   FOR,  OR  SEIZE 

COUNTERFEIT  COIN,  IN  THE  CUSTODY  OR  POS- 
SESSION OF  KNOWN  DEALERS  OR  REPUTED  UT- 

TERERS  ;  although  thefe  dealers  and  utterers  are  now 
the  perfons  (and  not  the  actual  coiners)  who  keep  the 
bafe  money  :  neither  is  there  any  power  to  feize  bafe 
money  conveying  in  coaches  or  waggons  going  into 
the  country. — Under  this  fhelter  the  dealers  are  en- 
abled to  hold  markets  for  fale  in  their  houfes,  where 
they  frequently  keep  large  flocks  ;  and  bafe  money  is 

alfo 
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alfo  fent  into  the  country  without  the  lead  hazard  of 
dete&ion  or  feizure. 

6.  No  power  is  directly  given  by  any  exifting  law,  even 
upon  the  mod  pointed   information,   to  fearch   the 
houfes  or  workshops  of    coiners   IN    THE    NIGHT 
TIME. — Hence  it  is  that  deletion  becomes  fo  difficult, 
and  the  evil  increafes,   becaufe  the  law  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fhields   the  offenders  from  difcovery. — Since  in. 
lottery  offences    (which  are  certainly  greatly  inferior 
in  their  enormity  to  coining)    a  power  is  granted  to 
break  open  houfes  in  the  night  time,  furely  no  reafon 
can  be  affigned  why  treafonable  offences,  in   coining 
bafe  money,  fhould  not  in  this  refpecl:  be  on  the  fame 
footing. — Unlefs  a  pofitive  power  is  given  to  fearch  in 
the  night,   and  fuddenly  to  force  open  doors  or  win- 
dows, it  will  be  impoflible  to  deleft  the  makers  of 
caft- money. 

7.  The  laws  peculiarly  relating  to  the  copper  coinage, 
although   more  modern,  have  aJfo  been  found  to  be 
extremely  defective,  and   totally  inadequate  to  their 
objeft. 

The  aft  of  the  I  ith  of  his  prcfent  Majcfty,  cap. 
40,  indeed,  makes  it  felony  to  fell  copper  money  of 
the  fimilitude  OF  THE  CURRENT  MONEY  OF  THE 

3  G    2  REALM 
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REALM  at  a  lefs  value  than  the  denomination  doth 
import ;  but  the  benefit  of  clergy  not  being  taken 
away,  and  no  fpecific  punifiiment  being  mentioned, 
the  offenders  are  generally  fubje£led  only  to  a  year's 
imprifonment,  which  proves  no  check  whatever,  as 
their  families  carry  on  the  bufmefs  in  the  mean  time ; 
and  if  they  fell  PLAIN  HALFPENCE,  or  what  are 
called  IRISH  HARPS,  or  mix  them  with  STAMPED 
HALFPENCE,  fimilar  to  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  fo  that  the  fhmped  coin  does  not  exceed  the 
value  of  what  the  denomination  imports,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  conviction  will  not  fail. 
8.  The  ac~r.  above  mentioned  gives  a  power  to  magif- 
trates  to  iflue  their  warrants  to  fearch  for  tools  and 
implements  ufed  in  the  COPPER  COINAGE  (with 
regard  to  filver  or  gold  coinage  no  fuch  power  is 
given)  ;  but,  what  is  very  fmgular,  NO  PUNISHMENT 

WHATEVER    CAN   BE  INFLICTED  BY  ANY  EXISTING 

LAW  on  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  tools  for 
making  copper  money,  nor  upon  the  perfon  in  whofe 
houfe  they  are  found;  and  if  when  fuch  fearch  is 
made,  there  fhall  be  found  only  plain  halfpence,  or 

IRISH      HARPS,      or      HALFPENCE      or      FARTHINGS 

VARYING  IN  THE  STAMP  in  any  degree  from  the 

current 
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current  coin  of  the  realm,  fo  as  not  to  be  of  the  exadt 
fimilitude,  the  a&  in  queftion  is  defeated ;  inafmuch 
as  the  crime  of  felony  docs  not  attach  to  offences  fliort 
of  coining  COPPER  MONEY  OF  THE  SIMILITUDE  OF 

THE  CURRENT  COIN  OF  THE  REALM. The  Coinage 

of  bafe  copper  therefore  goes  on  with  impunity ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  carcleflhefs  of  the  parties  themfelves  if 
ever  they  permit  the  law  to  reach  them. 

9.  The  laws  now  in  being  give  no  power  to  feize  coun- 
terfeit halfpence  ;    either  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers 
who  keep  a  kind  of  open  market  at  their  own  houfes 
every  morning  to  fupply  jew  boys  who  cry  bad  Shil- 
lings, or  in  thofe  of  many  others  in  various  trades, 
who  become  the  channels  of  circulation  to  a  vaft 
extent  without  ri{k  or  inconvenience. — Neither  does 
the  ftatute  law  authorife  the  apprehenfion  of  jew 
boys,  who  go  out  every  morning  loaded  with  coun- 
terfeit copper,  which  they  exchange  for  bad  (hillings, 
to  be  afterwards  coloured  anew,  and  again  put  into 
circulation. 

10.  It  muft  here  be  repeated,  that  the  great  caufe  of  the 
defect  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  againft  coiners,  is 
the  want  of  a  proper  fund  for  profecutions  and  rewards, 
and  other  expences  for  dete&ing  offenders.— The  acls 

7  Anne, 
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7  Anne,  cap.  24.  and  15  (jeorge  II.  c.  28.  allow 
j£6oo.  for  profecuting  only;  which  has  never  iince 
been  increafed  by  any  parliamentary  grant,  for  above 
half  a  century;  although  the  offences,  as  well  as  the 
expence  of  detection  and  profecutions,  have  increafed 
at  leaft  fix-fold. 

The  reward  of  £  40.  given  under  the  A&s  6  and 
7  Will.  III.  c.  17  ;  15  Geo.  II.  c.  28,  is  conftrued 
to  be  limited  only  to  the  convidlion  of  actual  coiners 
and  clippers  of  gold  and  lilver ;  and  is  not  allowed  to 
extend  to  colouring  and  finifhing,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  other  offences  connected  with  MAKING,  COUN- 
TERFEITING, and  UTTERING  bafe  money: — the 
reward  for  copper  coin  is  by  the  faid  aft  of  15  Gco.  II. 
c.  38,  limited  to  £10.  and  is  by  no  means  a  fufficient 
encouragement  .to  officers  to  do  their  duty. — IT 

WOULD  BE  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IF  A  LIBERAL 
SUM  WERE  ALLOWED  ANNUALLY  BY  PARLIA- 
MENT FOR  DETECTIONS,  PROSECUTIONS,  AND 
REWARDS;  TO  BE  PAID*  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
JUDGES  WHO  TRY  THE  OFFENDER?,  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  MERIT  AND  TROUBLE  OF  THE  APPRE- 
HENDERS,  PROSECUTORS,  AND  WITNESSES;  WHE- 
THER THERE  IS  A  CONVICTION  OR  NOT. 

ii.  The 
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II.  The  laws,  as  they  now  (land,  are  filent  regarding 
provincial  copper  coin,  or  what  are  called  tokens, 
reprefenting  a  halfpenny.  —  If  a  new  coinage  of 
copper  money  is  not  refolved  on  by  government,  it 
might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  legalize  tokens,  or  provincial 
coins  on  three  conditions.  —  i.  THAT  THE  COPPER 

OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  MADE  SHALL  BE  PURE. 

2.  THAT  THIS  COIN  SHALL  BE  AT  LEAST  50  PER 
CENT.  HEAVIER  THAN  THE  PRESENT  MINT 
COINAGE. — 3.  THAT  THE  PARTIES  CIRCULATING 
SUCH  COIN  BE  RESPONSIBLE  TO  THE  HOLDERS, 
FOR  THE  VALUE  IN  GOLD  OR  SILVER,  WHEN  DE- 
MANDED :  AND  SHALL  STAMP  THEIR  NAMES  AND 

AN  OBLIGATION  TO  THAT  PURPOSE  ON  THE  COINS, 
TOKENS,  OR  MEDALS  SO  ISSUED  BY  THEM. It 

may  alfo  be  neceflary  that  fuch  perfons,  ifluing 
tokens  or  medals,  fhould  take  out  a  licence  for  that 
purpofe  from  the  principal  officers  of  the  mint,  as  an 
authority  for  fuch  coinage  ;  giving  fecurity  at  the 
fame  time  to  obferve  the  above  conditions. 
12.  The  laws  refpedling  foreign  coin  are  extremely  de- 
fective, and  productive  at  prefent  of  many  frauds 
upon  the  public.— The  a£t  of  the  I4th  of  Elizabeth, 
cap.  3,  which  declared  it  to  be  mifprifion  of  treafon 
5  to 
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to  counterfeit  foreign  money,  not  current  in  the 
realm,  has  not  been  put  in  force  for  many  years. — 
Counterfeit  French  millings  and  half  crowns,  as  well 
as  other  foreign  coins,  are  made  of  bafe  metal,  and 
mixed  with  counterfeit  Britim  coin,  to  the  injury  of 
the  public. — And  foreign  coin  is  counterfeited  for 
exportation,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  national  character. 
PROHIBITIONS  AND  RESTRAINTS,  UNDER  LEGIS- 
LATIVE AUTHORITY,  HAVE  BECOME  ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY  TO  PREVENT  THIS  EVIL;  WHICH  DOES 
NOT  AT  PRESENT  SEEM  PUNISHABLE  BY  ANY 
EXISTING  LAW. 

13.  The  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  different  offences 
fpecified  in  the  coinage  laws,  do  not  feem  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  enormity,  in  fome  in- 
ftances;  while  in  others,  from  being  too  fevere,  the 
law  is  not  always  put  in  execution. — The  fale  of 
bafe  money  (for  inftance)  under  the  value  it  imports, 
is  only  punifhable  by  a  year's  imprifonment;  although, 
in  point  of  fa&,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  fellers 
are  the  EMPLOYERS  OF  THE  COINERS;  that  with 
them  this  high  offence  originates,  and  but  for  them 
it  would  not  have  been  committed :  while  the 
actual  coiners,  who  work  for  thefe  dealers  merely  as 
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death. 

14.    The  mifchievous  agents  of  the  dealers  in    bafe 
money,  THE  PERSONS  WHO  KEEP  FLATTING  MILLS, 

AND  OTHER    MACHINERY,     FOR    PREPARING,    AND 
ROLLING  THEIR  METALS,  FOR  BEING  COINED  INTO 

BASE  MONEY,  are  not  at  prcfent  within  the  reach  of 
punifhment  by  any  exifting  law. — Although  by  pre- 
paring the  metal  for  the  fubfequent  procefe  of  ftamp- 
ing,  they  are  in  fact  parties  concerned,  without  whofe 
aid  the  coinage  could  not  be  carried  on. — The  chief 
difficulty  is  in  punifhing  perfons  for  producing  an 
article  which  may  be  turned  into  coach  and  harnefs 
ornaments,  buttons,  and  many  purpofes  as  well  as 
bafe  money. — Perhaps  a  licence  to  fuch  perfons  as 
flatten  mixed  metals,  with  fecurity  from  them  "  that 
"  they  (hall  not  work  for  coiners  under  a  fevere 
'*  penalty,"  might  prove  fome  check. — Or  why, 
indeed,  might  not  fome  provifions,  iirailar  to  thofe 
of  the  act,  8  and  9  William  III.  c .  26,  (againft  per- 
fons blanching  copper  for  fale,  or  mixing  blanched 
copper  with  filver,  or  buying,  felling,  or  offering  to 
fale  blanched  copper,  alone,  or  mixed  with  filver,) 
be  extended  to  the  whole  tribe  of  dangerous  manu- 
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fa&ures,  whofe  trade  and  abilities  are  fo  liable  to  be 
perverted  to  bad  ufes  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  effe<£t  of  thefe  amendments 
in  the  mint  laws,  and  neceflary  as  they  appear  to  be, 
it  is  ftill  to  be  feared  that  until  a  new  coinage  of  gold 
and  filver  money  fliall  take  place,  *  no  legiflative 
reftri&ions,  regulations,  or  punimments,  can  produce 
an  effectual  cure  to  this  enormous  evil ;  although  from 
the  many  deficiencies  which  have  been  detailed,  it  is 
evident  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done  immediately  in 
this  way. 

The  coinage  of  new  money  is  a  great  ftate  queflion, 
which  may  require  a  fuller  confideration ;  but  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  fuch 
a  meafure,  with  regard  to  filver  and  copper  coin,  as  foon 
as  circumftances  will  admit. 

If  to  a  new  coinage  of  Jhillings  and  Jixpenccs,  fhould 
be  added  an  extenfive  coinage  of  filver  money  of  the 
\a\ueofthree-pencc,  according  to  antient  ufage,  it  would 
prove  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and  remedy 
feme  of  the  abufes  and  evils  which  ariie  from  the  vaft 
quantity  of  bafe  copper  now  in  circulation. 
*  Vide  note  *,  page  408. 
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The  nation  might  alfo,  in  a  new  point  of  view,  <le- 
rive  confiderable  advantages  from  increafing  the  weight 
of  the  copper  coin,  fo  as  to  bring  it  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  intrinfo  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is 
.coinpofed. 

An  arrangement  of  this  fort  would  not  only  be  the 
means  of  effectually  preventing  counterfeits;  but  the 
copper,  being  a  native  article  produced  in  the  country, 
might,  through  the  medium  of  coined  money,  become  a 
profitable  branch  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations; 
where  even  an  extenfive  circulation  might  be  infured, 
in  confequence  of  the  intrinjic  and  denominative  value 
being  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo.— ' 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  policy  of  Sweden,  where 
the  copper  dollar  being  fo  heavy  as  to  anfwer  to  fix- 
pence  fterling,  has  long  been  exported;  and  forms  a 
confiderable,  and  even  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce 
to  that  nation. 

In  Ruffia  the  three  copee  piece  is  very  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  fix  Englifli  halfpence,  yet  its  current  value 
is  only  a  frnall  fraction  above  one  penny  fterling;— 
and  thus  by  ifluing  no  copper  coin  where  the  denomi- 
native is  not  in  proportion  to  the  intrinjic  value,  every 
clafs  of  dealers  who  vend  the  neceflaries  of  life  are 
3  H  2  Ihielded 
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Shielded  againft  lo(s ;  and  every  unnatural  rife  in  the 
price  of  provifions  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor  is  of 
courfe  prevented. 

This  principle  feems  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
legiflature ;  for  when  the  fubjeft  of  copper  money%as 
under  the  confideration  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  at 
a  period  not  very  remote,  the  journals  £iew  that  an 
opinion  then  prevailed,  "  that  the  mojl  effectual  means 
"  to  fecurc  the  copper  coin  from  being  counterfeited,  was 
*'  that  the  denominative  value  of  fuch  coin  Jhould  bear  at 
**  near  a  proportion  qspojjlble  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  the 
"  metal  of  which  it  was  formed." 

It  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped  that  the  regulations  pro- 
pofed  will  be  adopted;  and  followed  up,  by  a  new 
coinage  of  filver  as  well  as  copper  money,  fo  as  to  fliield 
the  honeft  part  of  the  community  againft  a  fyftem  of 
fraud,  rapid  beyond  all  example  in  its  growth,  and  un- 
paralleled as  to  its  extent. 

Certain  it  is,  that  bafe  money  contributes  more  to 
the  fupport  as  well  as  to  the  increafe  of  the  number 
of  thofe  mifchievous  and  abandoned  members  of  the 
community,  who  exift  wholly  by  different  kinds  of 
fraud,  than  any  other  device  which  they  purfue,  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  their  prefent  flate  of  idlenefs  and 
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debauchery,  and  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. 

THE  INCREASE  IS  CERTAINLY  ASTONISHING, 
SINCE  IT  IS  KNOWN,  THAT  IN  LONDON  AND  THE 
COUNTRY  THERE  ARE  54  ACTUAL  COINERS,  AND 
56  LARGE  DEALERS,  BESIDES,  AT  LEAST,  10  DIE" 
SINKERS,  WHOSE  NAMES,  CHARACTERS,  AND 

PURSUITS    ARE    AT    PRESENT   PERFECTLY  KNOWN. 

BUT  THESE  BEAR  NO  PROPORTION  TO  THE  HORDE 
OF  SMALLER  DEALERS  AND  UTTERERS  OF  BASE 
MONEY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS,  AND  IN  MOST  OF 
THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  TOWNS 
IN  THE  KINGDOM.  —  THEIR  NUMBERS  MUSI- 
AMOUNT  TO  SEVERAL  THOUSANDS. —  FROM  BEING 
AT  PRESENT  NUISANCES  IN  SOCIETY,  IN  .THE 
CONSTANT  HABIT  OF  DEFRAUDING  THE  PUBLIC, 
THEY  MIGHT  BE  RENDERED  (THROUGH  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  REMEDIES  PROPOSED) 
USEFUL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE;  BY  EX- 
CHANGING A  LIFE  OF  IDLENESS  AND  CRIMES, 
FOR  A  COURSE  OF  USEFUL  LABOUR  AND  IN- 
DUSTRY*. 

*    CoLQUHO\?tf. 
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.    SECT.    XXX. 

BEGGING. 

Too  long  have  the  public  honour  and  fafety,  mora- 
lity and  religion,  called  aloud  for  the  extirpation  of  an 
evil,  which,  though  habit  has  rendered  it  familiar  to 
us,  always  appears  in  all  its  horrid  and  difgufting  fhapes ; 
and  whofe  dangerous  effects  {how  themfelves  every 
where,  and  are  increafmg  every  day. 

Too  long  already  have  the  virtuous  citizens  of  this 
metropolis  feen  with  concern  the  growing  numbers  of 
the  Beggars,  their  impudence,  and  their  open  and 
fhamelefs  debaucheries ;  yet  idlenefs  and  mendicity 
(thofe  pefts  of  fociety)  have  been  fo  feebly  counteracted, 
that,  inftead  of  being  checked  and  fupprefled,  they 
have  triumphed  over  thofe  weak  attempts  to  reftrain 
them,  and  acquiring  frefti  vigour  and  activity  from 
fuccefs,  have  fpread  their  bajieful  influence  far  and 
wide. 

What 


What  well  affe&ed  citizen  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
fhame  that  devolves  upon  himfelf  and  upon  his  coun- 
try, when  whole  fwarms  of  diflblute  rabble,  covered 
with  filthy  rags,  parade  the  ftreets,  and  by  tales  of  real 
or  of  fictitious  diftrefs, — by  clamorous  importunity,  in- 
folence,  and  rudenefs,  extort  involuntary  contributions 
from  every  traveller? — When  no  retreat  is  to  be  found, 
no  retirement  where  poverty,  mifery,  and  impudent 
hypocrify,  in  all  their  difgufling  and  hideous  forms,  do 
not  continually  intrude ;  when  no  one  is  permitted  to 
enjoy  a  peaceful  moment,  free  from  their  importunity, 
either  in  the  churches  or  in  public  places,  at  the  tombs  of 
the  dead,  or  at  the  places  of  atnufement  ? — What  avail 
the  marks  of  affluence  and  profperity  which  appear  in 
the  drefs  and  equipage  of  individuals,  in  the  elegance  of 
their  dwellings,  and  in  the  magnificence  and  fplendid 
ornaments  of  our  churches,  while  the  voice  of  woe  is 
heard  in  every  corner,  proceeding  from  pretended  crip- 
ples ;  from  rtrong  and  healthy  men  capable  of  labour ; 
from  young  infants  and  their  fhamelefs  and  abandoned 
parents  ? 

"The  public  honour  calls  aloud  to  have  a  flop  put  to  this 
difgraceful  evil. 
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The  public  fafety  alfo  demands  it.— The  dreadful  con» 
fequences  are  obvious,  which  muft  enfue  when  great 
numbers  of  healthy  individuals,  and  whole  families,  live- 
in  idlenefs,  without  any  fettled  abode,  concluding  every 
day  with  fchemes  for  defrauding  the  public  of  their  fub- 
Mence  for  the  next :  where  the  children  belonging  to 
this  numerous  fociety  are  made  ufc  of  to  impofe  on  the 
credulity  of  the  benevolent,  and  where  they  are  regu- 
larly trained,  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  in  all  thofe 
infamous  practices,  which  are  carried  on  fyflematically,. 
and  to  fuch  an  alarming  extent,  among  us. 

Great  numbers  of  thefe  children  grow  up  to  die  under 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.— The  only  inftrucTion 
they  receive  fror»  their  parents  is  how  to  cheat  and, 
deceive ;  and  daily  pra&ice  in  lying  and  ftealing  from 
their  very  infancy,  renders  them  uncommonly  expert 
in  their  infamous  trade. — The  records  of  the  courts  of 
juftice  fhow  in  innumerable  inftances,  that  early  habits 
of  idlenefs  and  beggary  are  a  preparation  for  the  gal- 
lows; and  among  the  numerous  thefts  that  are  daily 
committed  in  this  capital,  there  are  very  few  that  are 
not  committed  by  perfons  who  get  into  the  houfes  under 
different  pretences. 

What  perfon  is  ignorant  of  thefe  fa£ts?  and  who  can 
demand  further  proofs  of  the  neceflity  of  a  folid  and 
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durable  inftitution,   for  the  relief  and  fupport  o/  the 
poor  ? 

The  reader  would  be  feized  with  horror,  were  we 
to  unveil  all  the  fecret  abominations  of  thefe  abandoned 
wretches. — They  laugh  alike  at  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
man. — No  crime  is  too  horrible  and  Shocking  for  them, 
nothing  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth  too  holy  not  to  be 
profaned  by  them  without  fcruple,  and  employed  with 
confummate  hyprocrify  to  their  wicked  purpofes. 

Whence  is  it  that  this  evil  proceeds?  not  from  the 
inability  of  this  great  capital  to  provide  for  its  poor;  for 
no  city  in  the  world,  of  equal*extent  and  population, 
has  fo  many  hofpitals  for  the  fick  and  infirm,  and  other 
inftitutions  of  public  charity. — Neither  is  it  owing  to 
the  hard-heartednefs  of  the  inhabitants;  for  a  more 
feeling  and  charitable  people  cannot  be  found. — Even 
the  uncommonly  great  and  increafing  numbers  of  the 
beggars  fhow  the  kfmdnefs  and  liberality  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  for  thefe  vagabonds  naturally  colled  together 
in  the  greateft  numbers,  where  their  trade  can  be 
carried  on  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

The  injudicious  difpenfation  of  alms  is  the  real  and  only 
fource  of  this  evil. 
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In  every  community  there  are  certainly  to  be  found  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  poor  and  diftrefled  perfons, 
who  have  juft  claims  on  the  public  charity.— ^This  is 
the  cafe  every  where  ;  and  nature  dictates  to  us  the  duty 
of  adminiftering  relief  to  fuffering  humanity,  and  more 
efpecially  to  our  poor  and  diftrefled  fellow-citizens ;  and 
our  holy  religion  promifes  eternal  rewards  to  him  who 
fupports  and  relieves  the  poor  and  needy :  but  this  re- 
lates to  the   real  poor. — The  truly  diftreffed  are  too 
bafhful   to   m'yc   with  the   herd   of  common   beggars; 
neceffity,  it  is  true,  will  fometimes  conquer  their  timi- 
dity, and  compel  them  publicly  to  folicit  charity ;  but 
their  modeft  appeal  is  unheard  or  unnoticed,  whilft  ax 
diffolute  vagabond,  who  exhibits  an  hypocritical  picture 
ofdiftrefs, — a  drunken  wretch,  who  pretends  to  have  a 
numerous  family  and  to  be  perfecuted  by  misfortune, — 
or  an  impudent  unfeeling  woman,  who  excites  pity  by 
the  tears  and  cries  of  a  poor  child  whom  fhe  has  hired 
perhaps  for  the  purpofe,    and  tortured  into  fuffering, 
fteps   daringly   forward   to   intercept   the  alms   of  the 
charitable  j  and  the  well-intentioned  gift  which  fhould 
relieve  the  indigent  is  the  prize  of  impudence  and  im- 
poGtion,  and  the  fupport  of  vice  and  idlenefs. — What 
then  is  left  for  the  modeft  object  of  real  diftrefs,  but  to 
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retire  difpirited  and  hide  himfelf  in  the  obfcurity  of  his 
hut,  there  to  languifh  in  mifery,  whilft  the  bolder  beggar 
confumes,  in  public  houfes,  the  ill-beftowed  gift  in 
mirth  and  riot  r — And,  yet,  the  charitable  donor  flatters 
himfelf  that  he  has  performed  an  exemplary  duty  ! 

Wfi  THEREFORE  EARNESTLY  ENTREAT  EVERY 
ONE,  AND  ESPECIALLY  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THIS 
CAPITAL,  EACH  IN  HIS  RESPECTIVE  STATION,  NO 
LONGER  TO  COUNTENANCE  MENDICITY  BY  SUCH  A 
MISAPPLICATION  OF  THEIR  WELL-MEANT  CHARITY; 
CONTIBUTING  THUS  TO  AUGMENT  THE  FATAL 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  EVIL  ITSELF,  AS  WELL  AS 
TO  IMPEDE  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  REALLY  NECES- 
SITOUS. 
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SECT.   XXXI. 

PUBLIC    ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    THE    POOR. 

As  nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to  encourage  idle- 
nefs  and  immorality  among  the  poor,  and  confequently 
to  perpetuate  all  the  evils  to  fociety  which  arife  from 
the  prevalence  of  poverty  and  mendicity,  than  injudi- 
cious diflributions  of  alms;  individuals  muft  be  very 
cautious  in  beftowing  their  private  charities,  and  in 
forming  fchemes  for  giving  afliftance  to  the  diftrefled ; 
otherwife  they  will  moft  certainly  do  more  harm  than 
good. — The  evil  tendency  of  giving  alms  indifcrimi- 
nately  to  beggars  is  univerfally  acknowledged ;  but  it  is 
not,  I  believe,  fo  generally  known  how  much  harm  is 
done  by  what  are  called  the  private  charities  of  indivi- 
duals.— Far  be  it  from  me  to  vvifli  to  difcourage  private 
charities ;  I  am  only  anxious  that  they  fliould  be  better 
applied. 

Without  taking  up  time  in  analyfing  the  different 
motives  by  which  perfons  of  various  character  are  in- 
duced 
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Ouced  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  or  of  flievvlng  the  con- 
fequences  of  their  injudicious  or  carelefs  donations; 
which  would  be  an  unprofitable  as  well  as  a  difagreeable 
mveftigation ;  I  (hall  briefly  point  out  what  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  moft  effectual  means  which  individuals  in 
affluent  circumftances  can  employ  for  the  affiflance  of 
the  poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 

An  object  of  the  very  firft  importance  in  forming  an. 
cftablifhment  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  the  poor,  rs 
to  take  effectual  meafures  for  introducing  a  fpirit  of 
induftry  among  them ;  for  it  is  moft  certain,  that  all 
fams  of  money )  or  other  affiftancc,  given  to  tbe  poor  in 
afms,  which  do  not  tend  to  make  them  indujlrious,  never 
can  fail  to  have  a  contrary  tendency,  and  to  operate  as  an 
encouragement  to  idlenefs  and  immorality. 

And  as  the  merit  of  an  action  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  good  it  produces,  the  charity  of  a  nation  ought 
not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  millions  which  are  paid  in 
poor's  taxes,  but  by  the  pains  which  are  taken  to  fee  that 
the  fums  raifed  are  properly  applied. 

As  the  providing  ufeful  employment  for  the  poor,  and 
rendering  them  induflrious,  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
a  great  deftderatum  in  political  economy,  it  may  be 

proper 
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proper  to  enlarge  a  little  here,  upon  that  intereiling 
fubjea. 

The  great  mitlake  committed  in  moil  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  induftry, 
where  habits  of  idlenefs  have  prevailed,  has  been  the  too 
frequent  and  improper  ufe  of  coercive  rneafures,  by 
which  the  perfons  to  be  reclaimed  have  commonly  been 
offended  and  thoroughly  difgufled  at  the  very  outfet. — 
Force  will  not  do  it. — Addrefs,  not  force,  muft  be  ufed 
on  thofe  occafions. 

The  children  in  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich, 
who,  being  placed  upon  elevated  feats  round  the  halls 
where  other  children  worked,  were  made  to  be  idle 
fpe&ators  of  that  amufing  fcene,  cried  mod  bitterly 
when  their  requeft  to  be  permitted  to  defcend  from  their 
places,  and  mix  in  that  bufy  crowd,  was  refuted ;— but 
they  would,  moft  probably,  have  cried  ftill  more,  had 
they  been  taken  abruptly  from  their  play  and  forced  to 
work. 

**  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth;" — and 
thofe  who  undertake  to  diredl  them,  ought  ever  to  bear 
in  mind  that  important  truth. 

That  impatience  of  control,  and  jealoufy  and  obftinate 

perfeverance  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  perfonal  11- 
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terty  and  independence,  which  fo  (Irongly  mark  the 
human  character  in  all  the  ftages  of  life,  muft  be  ma- 
naged with  great  caution  and  addrefs,  by  thofe  who  aro 
dcfirous  of  doing  good; — or,  indeed,  of  doing  any  thing 
effectually  with  mankind. 

It  has  often  been  faid,  that  the  poor  are  vicious  an4 
profligate,  and  that  therefore  nothing  but  force  will 
anfwer  to  make  them  obedient,  and  keep  them  in 
order; — but,  I  (hould  fay,  that  becaufe  the  poor  are 
vicious  and  profligate,  it  is  fo  much  the  more  neceflary 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  force  in  the  management  of 
them,  to  prevent  their  becoming  rebellious  and  incor- 
rigible. 

Thofe  who  are  employed  to  take  up  and  tame  the 
wild  horfes  belonging  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  which  are 
bred  in  the  foreft  near  DUSSELDORF,  never  ufe  force  in 
reclaiming  that  noble  animal,  and  making  him  docile 
and  obedient. — They  begin  with  making  a  great  circuit, 
in  order  to  approach  him ;  and  rather  decoy  than  force 
him  into  the  fituation  in  which  they  wifli  to  bring  him, 
and  ever  afterwards  treat  him  vyith  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs;  it  having  been  found  by  experience,  that  ill- 
pfage  fehlom  fails  to  make  him  "  a  man-hater,"  un- 
Umeable,  and  incorrigibly  vicious. — It  may,  perhaps, 
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be  thought  fanciful  and  trifling,  but  the  fa£l  really  is, 
that  an  attention  to  the  means  ufed  by  thefe  people  to- 
gain  the  confidence  of  thofe  animals,  and  teach  them  to 
like  their  keepers,  their  ftables,  and  their  mangers, 
fuggefted  to  me  many  ideas  which  I  afterwards,  fays 
Count  Rumford>  put  into  execution  with  great  fuccefs, 
in  reclaiming  thofe  abandoned  and  more  ferocious  ani- 
mals in  human  fhape,  which  I  undertook  to  tanve  and 
render  gentle  and  docile. 

It  is  however  neceflary  in  every  attempt  to  introduce 
av{pirit  of  order  and  induftry  among  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate, not  merely  to  avoid  all  harm,  and  offenfive  treat- 
ment, which,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  could  only 
ferve  to  irritate  them,  and  render  them  lYill  more  vicious 
and  obliinate,  but  it  is  alfo  indifpenfahly  neceflary  to  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  devifed  to  encourage  and  reward, 
every  fymptom  of  reformation. 

It  will  likewife  be  neceflary  fometimes  to  punifli  the 
obflinate ;  but  recourfe  fliould  never  be  had  to  punifh- 
ments  till  good  ufage  has  been  firft  fairly  tried  and  found 
to  be  ineffectual. — The  delinquent  mud  be  made  to  fee 
that  he  has  deferved  the  puniihment,  and  when  it  is 
infli&ed,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  make  him  feel  it.— • 
But  in  order  that  the  punifhment  may  have  the  effecls 
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intended,  and  not  ferve  to  irritate  the  perfon  puniflied, 
and  excite  perfonal  hatred  and  revenge,  inftead  of 
difpofing  the  mind  to  ferious  refle&ion,  it  muft  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  the  moft  folemn  and  mod  difpajjionatc  man- 
ner ;  and  it  muft  be  continued  no  longer  than  till  the 
firjl  dawn  of  reformation  appears. 

How  much  prudence  and  caution  are  neceflary  in, 
difpenfmg  rewards  and  punimments;  and  yet  —  how 
little  attention  is  in  general  paid  to  thofe  important 
tranfa&ions ! 

Rewards  and  puni/hmcnts  are  the  only  means  by  which 
mankind  can  be  controlled  and  directed ;  and  yet,  how 
often  do  we  fee  them  difpenfed  in  the  moft  carelefs — 
moft  imprudent — and  moft  improper  manner! — how 
often  are  they  confounded! — how  often  mifapplied!  — 
and  how  often  do  we  fee  them  made  the  inftruments  of 
gratifying  the  moft  fordid  private  pafllons ! 

To  the  improper  ufe  of  them  may  be  attributed  all 
the  diforders  of  civil  fociety. — To  the  improper  or  care- 
lefs ufe  of  them  may,  moft  unqueftionably,  be  attri- 
buted the  prevalence  of  poverty,  mifery,  and  mendicity 
in  moft  countries,  and  particularly  in  Great-Britain, 
where  the  healthfulnefs  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate — 
the  fertility  of  the  foil — the  abundance  of  fuel— the 
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numerous  and  flourifliing  manufaclurcb — the  extenfwe 
commerce— and  the  millions  of  acres  of  wafte  lands 
which  flill  remain  to  be  cultivated,  furniih  the  means 
of  giving  ufeful  employment  to  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
even  to  a  much  more  numerous  population. 

But  if  inftead  of  encouraging  the  laudable  exertions  of 
ufeful  induflry,  and  affifting  and  relieving  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  infirm— (the  only  real  objects  of  cha- 
rity,)— the  means  defigned  for  thofe  purpofes  are  fo 
mifapplied  as  to  operate  as  rewards  to  idlcnefs  and  immo- 
rality, the  greater  the  fums  are  which  are  levied  on  the 
rich  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  more  numerous  will 
that  clafs  become,  and  the  greater  will  be  their  pro- 
fligacy, their  iniblence,  and  their  fliamelels  and  cla- 
morous importunity. 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  man,  a  natural 
propenfity  to  floth  and  indolence  ;  and  though  habits  ot 
induftry, — like  all  habits, — may  render  thofe  exertion^ 
eafy  and  pleafant  which  at  firft  are  painful  and  irkfome, 
yet  no  perfon,  in  any  fituation,  ever  chofe  labour 
ly  for  its  own  fuke.  It  is  always  the  apprehenfion 
of  fome  greater  evil,— or  the  hope  of  fome  enjoyment, 
by  which  mankind  are  compelled  or  allured,  when  thej 
1-ake  to  induftrious  purl'  . 
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In  the  rude  ftate  of  favage  nature  the  wants  of  men 
are  few,  and  thefe  may  all  be  eafily  fupplied  without 
the  commiffion  of  any  crime ;  confequently  induftry, 
under  fuch  circumftances,  is  not  neceflary,  nor  can  in- 
dolence be  juirly  confidered  as  a  vice  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of 
civil  fociety,  where  population  is  great,  and  the  means 
of  fubiiftence  not  to  be  had  without  labour,  or  without 
defrauding  others  of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  idlenefs 
becomes  a  crime  of  the  moft  fatal  tendency,  and  confe- 
quently of  the  molt  heinous  nature ;  and  every  means 
fhould  be  ufed  to  difcountenance,  punifli,  and  prevent 
it. 

And  we  fee  that  PROVIDENCE,  ever  attentive  to  pro- 
vide remedies  for  the  difordcrs  which  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
ciety occafions  in  the  world,  has  provided  for  idlenefs-— 
as  foon  as  the  condition  of  fociety  renders  it  a  vice,  but 
not  before — a  punimment  every  way  fuited  to  its  na- 
ture, and  calculated  to  prevent  its  prevalency  and  per- 
nicious confequences : — This  is  want  *, — and  a  moft 
efficacious  remedy  it  is  for  the  evil, — when  the  "Mifdom, 
Lf  man  does  not  interfere  to  counteract  it,  and  prevent 
its  falutary  effecls. 

»  He  who  will  not  work  defcrve-,  toywnv,  fays  St.  Paul. 
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But  referving  the  farther  invefligation  of  this  part  of 

V 

my  fubjec~l — that  refpecting  the  means  to  be  ufed  for 
encouraging  induftry — to  fome  future  opportunity,  I 
fhall  now  endeavour  to  fhow,  in  a  few  words,  how, 
under  the  moft  unfavourable  circumftances,  an  arrange- 
ment for  putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  aud  introducing 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  poor,  might  be  introduced 
and  carried  into  execution. 

If  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  great  circuit,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  my  object,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  where 
a  vail  vr eight  is  to  be  raifed  by  human  means,  a  variety 
of  machinery  muft  neceflarily  be  provided ;  and  that  it 
is  only  by  bringing  all  the  different  powers  employed  to 
act  together  to  the  fame  end,  that  the  purpofe  in  view 
can  be  attained.  It  \vi!l  likcwife  be  remembered,  that 
as  no  mechanical  power  can  be  made  to  act  without  a 
force  be  applied  to  it  fufficient  to  overcome  the  refift- 
ance,  not  only  of  the  vis  inertia,  but  alfo  of  friction,  fo 
no  moral  agent  can  be  brought  to  act  to  any  given  end 
without  fufficient  motives ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  fuch 
motives  as  the  pcrfon  who  is  to  acl  may  deem  fufficient, 
not  only  to  decide  his  opinion,  but  alfo  to  overcome  his 
indolence. 

The 
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The  object  propofed,— the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
providing  for  their  future  comfort-and  happinefs,  by  in- 
troducing among  them  a  fpirit  of  order  and  induflry,  is 
fuch  as  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
every  well-difpofcd  perfon. — But  I  will  fuppofe,  that  a 
bare  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  tneafure  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  alone  to  overcome  the  indolence  of  the  public, 
and  induce  them  to  engage  aflively  in  the  undertaking  ; 
—yet  as  people  are  at  all  times,  and  in  all  fituations, 
ready  enough  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  their  intereft, 
if,  in  bringing  forward  a  fcheme  of  public  utility,  the 
proper  means  be  ufed  to  render  it  fo  interefting  as  to 
awaken  the  curiojity,  and  fix  the  attention,  of  the  pub- 
lic, no  doubts  can  be  entertained  of  the  poffibility  of 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

In  arranging  fuch  a  plan,  and  laying  it  before  the 
public,  no  fmall  degree  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
particularly  of  the  various  means  of  acting  on  them, 
which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  different  ftages  of 
civilization,  or  rather  of  the  political  refinement  and 
corruption  of  fociety,  would,  in  mod  cafes,  be  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary ;  but  with  that  knowledge,  and  a  good 
/hare  of  zeal,  addrefs,  prudence,  and  perfeverance,  there 
are  few  fchemes,  in  which  an  honed  man  would  wifli 
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to  be  concerned,  that  might  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  any  country. 

In  fuch  a  city  as  London,  where  there  is  great  wealth  ,- 
—public  fpirit ; — enterprize  ; — and  zeal  for  improve- 
ment ;  little  more,  I  flatter  myfelf,  would  be  necefiary 
to  engage  all  ranks  to  unite  in  carrying  into  effect  fuch 
a  fcheme,  than  to  (how  its  public  utility ;  and,  above 
all,  to  prove  that  there  is  no  job  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  advifable,  in  fubmitting  to 
the  Public,  Propofals  for  forming  fuch  an  Eltablifh- 
ment,  to  (how  that  thofe  who  are  invited  to  aflift  in 
carrying  it  into  execution,  would  not  only  derive  from 
it  much  pleafure  and  fatisfaction,  but  alto  many  real  ad- 
vantages ;  for  too  much  pains  can  never  be  taken  to  in- 
tereft  the  public  individually,  and  directly,  in  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  meafures  tending  to  promote  the  general  good  of 
fociety. 

In  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  ELIZA- 
BETH, an  act  was  patted,  requiring  the  churchwardens 
and  overfeers  of  every  parifh,  under  the  direction  of  the 
magiftrates,  to  provide  materials  and  implements,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fetting  the  poor  to  work  ;  and  to  compel 
fuch  perfons  to  work,  as  iliould  not  be  thought  able  to 
maintain  themfelves  and  families.  She  limited  the 
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numbers  of  the  poor,  and  prevented  their  increafe,  by 
not  fuffering  cottages  to  be  erected,  unlefs  they  were 
endowed  each  with  four  acres  of  land  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  forbidding  inmates.  The  fuperior  wifdom  of  thefe 
laws  will  appear  from  hence,  that  for  ninety  years  there 
were  no  complaints  to  occalion  any  alteration  in  them. 
This  act  may  be  confidered  as  the  ground-work  of  all 
the  fubfequent  plans  for  the  relief  and  employment  of 
the  poor,  very  little  having  been  done  for  that  purpofe 
before  this  time.  If  it  has  not  been  generally  attended 
with  the  good  effects  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  it ;  the  want  of  fuccefs  is  not  fo  much  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  deficiences  of  the  act  itlelf,  as  to  a  total 
relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  to  other  caufes,  which  it 
would  be  invidious  to  mention. 

Mr.  LOCKE,  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  him  and 
delivered  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  to  the  lords  juftices  of  the  kingdom,  incul- 
cates this  wife  plan  of  conduct ;  Thut  Working  Schools 
Jljould  be  Jet  up  in  every  pari/h,  to  which  the  children  of 
all  fuch  as  demand  relief  of  the  pari/b  above  three,  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  Jbonld  be  obliged  to  come. 
To  this  excellent  plan  was  ndded  a  power  to  admit 
into  the  fame  room  grown  pcrfons  out  of  employ, 

and 
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and  a  recommendation  to  incite  and  encourage  la- 
bourers not  chargeable,  or  even  not  belonging  to  the 
parifli,  where  they  refide,  to  fend  their  children  to  it, 
for  the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  in  habits  of  in- 
duftry  *. 

This  .method  is  productive  of  feveral  advantages. 

"  I.  It  has  a  tendency  to  revive  that  proper  fubmil- 
fion,  and  decent  fubordination,  which  the  profligate 
licentioufnefs  of  the  times  has  almoft  annihilated. 

"  II.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  exertions  of 
thofe,  who,  from  their  number  in  family,  or  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  habitations,  could  not  have  worked  at 
home,  or  not  without  frequent  interruptions. 

"  III.  It  produces  a  much  more  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  work,  than  could  poflibly  have  been  obtained, 
had  the  fame  perfons,  &c.  been  embarraffed  by  the  con- 
tinual buftle,  and  various  avocations  of  family  concerns, 


*  Wherever  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  employ  the  poor,  ir  has  feldora 
failed  of  producing  Come  good  effect  :  for  notwithstanding  the  produce  of  the 
rnamifa&urcs,  wherein  the  poor  are  employed,  fhould  happen  to  be  bur  fraai:, 
yet  if  the  poor  are  kept  from  idlcuefs  and  beggary,  and  inured  to  a  fobcr  anJ 
induftrious  way  of  living,  the  good  cffecls  thereof,  as  well  to  themklves  <: 
to  trK"  public,  will  fully  compfnfntr  all  the  cxpmcr. 
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and  uninfluenced  by  that  emulation,  which  naturally 
arifes  among  numbers  engaged  together  in  the  fame 
employment. 

*'  IV.  It  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the  work, 
by  fubje&ing  it  to  the  conftant  infpection  of  the  matter 
or  miftrefo. 

"  V.  It  occafions  a  very  confiderable  faving  of  the 
fuel  and  light,  which  muft  be  wanted  for  enabling  the 
(pinners,  &c.  to  obtain  in  winter,  any  fuch  wages  as 
ihall  afford  them  a  comfortable  maintenance. 

*'  VI.  It  obviates  every  complaint  that  can  arife 
from  want  of  employment,  by  opening  an  afylum, 
where  the  unemployed  may  always  exercife  fomc 
trade. 

"  We  will  therefore  prefume  to  hope  that  the  plan, 
of  the  Society  of  Induftry^  if  ferioufly  adopted  and  fteadily 
perfevered  in  as  it  is  kindly  and  earneftly  recommended, 
will  probably  change  the  face  of  things  in  this  country, 
that  every  interett  both  of  this  world  and  the  next  will 
be  advanced  by  it,  that  every  pariah  will  be*  paid  ten- 
fold what  may  be  laid  out  in  fo  good  a  work,  by  a  re- 
duction of  its  rates ;  but  however  this  be,  that  every  in- 
habitant who  can  feel  and  think,  were  he  to  be  put  to 
the  cxpcnce  of  twice  as  much  as  in  fa&  he  may  gain  by 
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this  reform,  ought  even  at  that  rate  to  bear  fuch  an  in- 
cumberance  cheerfully,  for  the  pleafure  of  being  fur- 
rounded  with  happier  and  honefter  neighbours,  and  for 
the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  the  morals  and  goodnefs  of  his 
country  increafe  with  its  profperity." 

It  would,  be  highly  improper  to  hold  out  delulitc 
hopes  that  the  poor  rates  will  immediately  receive  any 
confiderable  diminution  by  this  plan  of  employing  the 
poor. — The  firft,  and  grand  object  of  confideration  in 
the  breaft  of  every  liberal  man  fhould  be  the  better  re- 
lief and  management  of  the  poor. — If  they  can  be  made 
more  comfortable,  if  they  can  be  rendered  more  refpe6l- 
ful,  more  decent  and  orderly,  more  beneficial  to  the 
community; — and  if  at  the  fame  time  the  expence  of 
maintaining  them  can  be  Icflened  by  the  means  above 
fuggefted,  two  very  confiderable  advantages  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

If  their  better  relief  and  management  fhould  not  be 
attended  with  a  diminution  of  expence,  or  even  if  the 
expence  (which  there  is  little  reafon  to  apprehend) 
fhould  be  fomewhat  increafed,  ftill  we  fhall  have  gain- 
ed a  very  material  benefit,  in  their  better  behaviour  and 
in  feeing  them  made  more  happy.— But  from  the  expe- 
rience 


rience  of  the  good  effects  which  have  attended  this  fyf- 
tern  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  we  are 
juftified  in  expecting  that  it  will  lejjen  the  public  burden 
occajioned  by  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. — In  proof  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  this  aflertion,  we  mention  the  follow- 
ing important  fact. — "  Upon  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  tables  publiftied  by  the  fociety  of  induftry  in  Lin- 
colnjhire>  it  appears  that  135  children  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  in  ten  months,  takea  in  the 
depth  of  five  fucceffive  winters,  earned  the  fum  of  680 /. 

35.    $d.   Or  HALF  A  CROWN  A  WEEK  EACH;    exclufjVC 

of  all  their  work  during  the  other  ten  months  of  each  of 
ihofe  years." 

To  what  has  been  already  advanced,  we  will  only  add 
the  following  obfervation  of  Mr.  LOCKE,  in  the  report 
of  the  board  of  trade  above  alluded  to. — "  Every  one 
muft  have  meat,  drink,  cloathing,  and  firing  ;  fo  much 
goes  out  of  the  ftock  of  the  kingdom,  whether  they 
work  or  no. — Suppofmg,  then,  there  be  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  poor  in  England  that  live,upon  the  pari(h;  that  is, 
who  are  maintained  by  other  people's  labour,  (for  fo  is 
every  one  who  lives  upon  alms  without  working;)  if 
care  were  taken  that  every  one  of  thofe,  by  fome  labour 
in  the  woollen  or  other  manufacture,  fhould  earn  but  a 
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PENNY  a  day,  (which  one  with  another  they  m'rght 
well  do,  and  more)  this  would  gain  to  England -\  HUN- 
DRED AND  THIRTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  per  annum, 
which  in  eight  years  would  make  England  above  a  MIL- 
LION of  POUNDS  richer." 

The  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  diflridt  of  Lindft r, 
in  Llncobijh'ire^  deferve  alfo  their  ftiare  of  praife.  — Find- 
ing the  legiflature  tardy,  on  their  own  authority  they 
came  to  refolutions,  which  do  credit  to  their  undef- 
llanding. — They  declare  againft  workhoufes,  for  the 
moft  fubflantial  reafons,  the  expence  at  which  they  are 
maintained,  and  the  contemptible  produce  of  their  la- 
bour.— They  well  obferve,  that  when  the  poor  work  by 
compulfion,  they  are  too  apt,  by  awkwardnefs,  negli- 
gence, or  ill-will,  to  fpoil  their  work  ;  and  that  the  pa- 
rim  6fficers,  either  From  good-nature,  from  indolence, 
or  from  being  occupied  in  their  own  private  bufinefs, 
feldom  puniih. — They  juftly  condemn  the  opinion 
which  had  prevailed,  that  diilrcfs  anting  from  wanton 
idleness  is  no  lefs  entitle^  to  relief  than  that  which  in- 
evitable misfortunes  have  occafioned. — They  conclude 
with  recommending  workshops,  as  promoting  emula- 
tion, good  fpinning,  and  good  reeling,  and  as  giving  to 
the  podr  fufficicnt  room  to  work  in,  and  certainty  of 

employment. 


employment. — In  conformity  with  thefe  principles)  they 
ordered,  that  no  one  flionld  have  any  relief  till  ne  had 
done  fuch  work  as  he  was  capable  of;  that  materials 
nnd  convenhmt  places  flibcld  fee  provided  for  fetting  the 
poor  to  work  :  and  that  aH  children  fliould  he  taught  to 
knit  before  they  were  fix  years  old,  and  to  fpin  before 
they  were  nine. — In  aid  of  thefe  judicious  orders,  fchoohs 
were  opened,  and  premiums  were  given  from  the  poor 
rates. 

THOMAS  FIRMIN,  a  friend  of  Archbifliop  TILLOT- 
SON,  had  long  fince  delivered  the  fame  opinions,  which 
we  here  find  adopted  by  thefe  refpectable  gentlemen  in 
Lincoln/hire. — This  truly  benevolent  and  ufeful  citizen 
gave  out  raw  materials  to  the  induftrious  poor ;  and  he 
well  remarked,  that  one  {hilling  earnt  by  labour  went 
further  than  two  by  way  of  gift. 

FROM  THESE  PRINCIPLES  WE  MUST  NOT  ONLY 
CONDEMN  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM  OF  OUR  PRESENT 
POOR'S  LAW,  BUT  EVERY  SYSTEM  WHICH  STANDS 
IN  NEED  OF  WORKHOUSES. — WE  MUST  COMMEND 
SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRY,  PAROCHIAL  WORKSHOPS, 
AND  MAGAZINES  OF  RAW  MATERIALS;  AND  WE 
MUST  GIVE  ENCOURAGEMENT,  UNDER  PROPER  RE- 
GULATIONS, TO  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AMONG  THE 
3  LABOURING 
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LABOURING  POOR. —  BUT,  ABOVE  ALL,  WE  MUST 
STRENUOUSLY  CONTEND,  THAT  WHATEVER  AID  IS 
GIVEN  BY  THE  PUBLIC,  SHOULD  BE  DISPENSED  IN 
SUCH  A  WAY  AS  TO  CALL  FORTH  THE  MOST  STRE- 
NUOUS*EFFORTS  OF  THE  PARTY  WHO  IS  TO  BE  RE- 
LIEVED, WITH  GRATITUDE  TO  HIS  BENEFACTORS, 
AND  DUE  SUBORDINATION  TO  HIS  EMPLOYERS. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXII. 

SIR     BENJAMIN      THOMSON'S    *    ACCOUNT     OF     THE 
ESTABLISHMENT    AT    MUNICH. 

BUT  in  order  to  clear  the  country  of  beggars  (the 
number  of  whom  in  Bavaria  had  become  quite  intoler- 
able) it  was  neceffary  to  adopt  general  and  efficacious 
meafures  for  maintaining  and  fupporting  the  poor. 
Laws  were  not  wanting  to  oblige  each  community  in. 
the  country  to  provide  for  its  own  poor ;  but  thefe 
laws  had  been  fo  long  neglected,  and  beggary  had  be- 
come fo  general,  that  extraordinary  meafures,  and  the 
mod  indefatigable  exertions,  were  neceflary  to  put  a 
flop  to  this  evil. — The  number  of  itinerant  beggars,  of 
both  fexes,  and  all  ages,  as  well  foreigners  a.s  natives, 
who  itrolled  about  the  country  in  all  directions,  levy- 
ing contributions  from  the  induftrious  inhabitants,  deal- 
ing and  robbing,  and  leading  a  life  of  indolence,  and 


*  This  patriot  philofopher  has  been  created  Count  de  Rumford  by  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
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the  moft  fliamelefs  debauchery,   was  quite  incredible ; 

and  fo  numerous  were  the  fwarms  of  beggars  in  all  the 

• 
great  towns,   and  particularly  in  the  capital,  fo  great 

their  impudence,  and  fo  perfevering^  their  importunity, 
that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  crofs  the  ftreets  without 
being  attacked,  and  abfolutely  forced  to  fatisfy  their  cla- 
morous demands. — And  thefe  beggars  were  in  general 
by  no  means  fuch  as  from  age  or  bodily  infirmities  were 
unable  by  their  labour  to  earn  their  livelihood;  but 
they  were  for  the  moft  part,  ftout,  ftrong,  healthy, 
fturdy  beggars,  who,  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  fhame,  had 
embraced  the  profefllon  from  choice,  not  neceffity ;  and 
xv  ho,  not  unfrequently,  added  infolence  and  threats  to 
their  importunity,  and  extorted  that  from  fear,  which 
they  could  not  procure  by  their  arts  of  diffimuhtion. 

In  fhort,  thefe  deteftable  vermin  fwarmed  every 
\vherc,  and  not  only  their  impudence  and  ckmorous 
importunity  were  without  any  bounds,  but  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  moft  diabolical  arts,  and  moft  horrid 
crimes,  in  the  profecution  of  their  infamous  trade. — 
Young  children  were  ftolen  from  their  parents  by  thefe 
wretches,  and  their  eyes  put  out,  or  their  tender  limbs 
broken  or  diflorted,  in  order,  by  expoiing  them,  thus 
maimed,  to  excite  the  pity  and  commiferation  of  the 

public ; 
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public  ;  and  every  fpecies  of  artifice  was  made  ufe  of  to 
agitate  the  fenfibility,  and  to  extort  the  contributions  of 
the  humane  and  charitable. 

Some  of  thefe  monfters  were  fo  void  of  all  feeling  as 
to  expofe  even  their  own  children,  naked,  and  almoft 
ftarved,  in  the  ftreets,  in  order  that,  by  their  cries  and 
unaffected  expreffions  of  diftrefs,  they  might  move  thofe 
who  parted  by  to  pity  and  relieve  them  ;  and  in  order  to 
make  them  act  their  part  more  naturally,  they  were 
unmercifully  beaten  when  they  came  home,  by  their  in- 
human parents,  if  they  did  not  bring  with  them  a  cer- 
tain fum,  which  they  were  Bordered  to  collect. 

I  have  frequently  feen  zfppor  child  of  five  or  fix  years 
of  age,  late  at  night,  in  the  mod  inclement  feafon,  fit- 
ting down  almoft  naked  at  the  corner  of  a  ftreet,  and 
crying  moft  bitterly ;  if  he  were  aQced  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  he  would  anfwer,  "  I  am  cold  and 
*'  hungry,  and  afraid  to  go  home  ;  my  mother  told  me 
*'  to  brmg  home  twelve  half-pence,  and  I  have  only 
"  been  able  to  beg  five.  My  mother  will  certainly  beat 
u  me  if  I  do  not  cany  home  ten  or  twelve."  Who 
could  refufe  fo  fmall  a  fum  to  relieve  fo  much  unaffect- 
ed diftrefs  r — But  what  horrid  arts  are  thefe,  to  work 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  public,  and  levy  involuntary 
VOL.  U.  3  M  contributions 
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contributions  for  the  fupport   of   idlenefs  and  debau- 
chery ! 

That  total.infenfibility  to  fhame,  and  all  thofc  other 
qualifications  which  are  neceffary  in  the  profeflion  of  a 
beggar,  are  likewifs  effential  to  form  an  accomplished 
thief;  and  both  thefe  profeilions  derive  very  contider- 
able  advantages  from  their  union.  A  beggar  who  goes 
about  from  houfc  to  houfe  to  alk  for  alms,  lias  many 
opportunities  to  fleal,  which  another  would  not  fo 
eatily  find  ;  and  his  profeflion  as  a  beggar  gives  him  a 
great  facility  in  difpofing  of  what  he  fleals;  for  he  can 
alvrays  fay -it  was  given  him  in  charity.  No  wonder 
then  that  thieving  and  robbing  fliould  be  prevalent 
where  beggars  are  numerous. 

That  this  was  the  cafe  in  Bavaria  will  not  be  doubted 
by  thofe  who  are  informed  that  in  the  four  years  imme- 
diately fucceeding  the,  introduction  of  the  meafures 
adopted  for  putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  and  clearing 
the  country  qf  beggars,  thieves,  robbers,  &:c.  above  ten 
thoufiind  of  thefe  vagabond?,. foreigners  and  natives,  were 
actually  arrefted  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magif- 
trates  ;  and  that  in  taking  xig  the  beggars  in  Munich, 
and  providing  for  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  public 
afliftance,  no  lefs  than  2600  were  entered  upon  tlu: 
i  IHU. 
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'lifts;  though  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Munich  probably  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  60,000,  even  including  the  fuburbs.  ' 

.  But  before  I  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  funds  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  mention  the  pre- 
parations which  were  made  for  furnilhing  employment 

.to  the  poor,   and  the  means  which  were  ufed  for  re- 

• 
claiming  them  from  their  vicious  habits,  and  rendering 

them  induftrious  and  ufeful  fubje&s.  And  this  was 
certainly  the  moft  difficult*,  as  well  as  the  moft  curious 
and  interefting  part  of  the  undertaking.  To  truft  raw 
materials  in  the  hands  of  common  beggars,  certainly  re- 
quired great  caution  and  management ; — but;  to  produce 
fo  total  and  radical  a  change  in  the  morals,  manners, 
and  cuftoms  of  this  debauched  and  abandoned  race,  as 
was  neceflary  to  render  them  orderly  and  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  fociety,  will  naturally  be  ccmfidered  as  an  ardu- 
ous, if  not  impoflible,  enterprife.  In  tflis  I  fucceeded  ; 
— for  the  proof  of  this  fact  I  appeal  to  the  flourishing 
ftate  of  the  different  manufactories  in  which  thefe  poor 
people  are  now  employed, — to  their  orderly  and  peace- 
able demeanour — to  their  chcerfulnefs — to  their  induf- 
try, —  to  the  dctire  to  excel,  which  «manifefts  itfelf 
3  M  2  among 
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among  them  upon  all  occafions,— and  to  the  very  air  of 
their  countenances.  Strangers,  who  go  to  fee  this  in- 
fttution,  (^nd  there  are  very  few  who  pafs  through 
Jlfitnlcb  who  do  not  take  that  trouble,.)  cannot  fuffi- 
ciently  exprefs  their  furprife  at  the  air  of  happinefs  and 
contentment  which  reigns  through  every  part  of  this 
extenfive  eftablifhment,  and  can  hardly  be  perfuaded, 
that  among  thofe  they  fee  fo  ^cheerfully  engaged  in 
that  interefting  fcene  of  induftry,  by  far  the  greater 
part  were,  five  years  ago,  the  moft  miferable  and 
mod  worthlefs  of  beings,  —  common  beggars  in  the 
Greets. 

An  account  of  the  means  employed  in  bringing  about 
this  change  cannot  fail  to  be  interefting  to  every  bene- 
volent mind  ;  and  this  is  what  has  encouraged  me  to 
lay  thefe  details  before  the  public. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  poor  people  to  be 
taken  care  of  were  not  only  common  beggars,  but  had 
been  bred  up  from  their  very  infancy  in  that  profeflion ; 
and  were  fo  attached  to  their  indolent  and  difiblute  way 
of  living,  as  to  prefer  it  to  all  other  fituations.  They 
were  not  only  unacquainted  with  all  kinds  of  work,  but 
had  the  moft  infuperable  averfion  to  honeft  labour  ;  and 
had  been  fo  ler.g  familiarized  with  every  crime,  that 

they 


they  had  become  perfectly  callous  to  all  fenfe  of  {hamc 
?nd  remorfe. 

With  perfons  of  this  defcription,  it  is  eafy  to  be  con- 
ceived that  precepts ; — admonitions ; — and  punifliments, 
would  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  But  where  precepts  fail, 
habit  may  fometimes  be  fuccefsful. 

To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people  happy,  it  has 

• 
generally  been  fuppofed  neceflary,  firjl,  to  make  them 

virtuous.  But  why  not  reverfe  this  order?  Why  not 
make  them  firft  happy,  and  then  virtuous  ?  If  happi- 
nefs  and  virtue  be  inseparable,  the  end  will  be  as  cer- 
tainly obtained  by  the  one  method  as  by  the  other;  and 
it  is  moft  undoubtedly  much  eafier  to  contribute  to  the 
happincfs  and  comfort  of  perfons  in  a  ftate  of  poverty 
and  mifery,  than,  by  admonitions  and  puniihments,  to 
reform  their  morals. 

Deeply  ftruck  with  the-  importance  of  this  truth,  all 
my  meafures  were  taken  accordingly.  Every  thing  was 
done  that  could  be  devifed  to  make  the  poor  people  I 
had  to  deal  with  comfortable  and  happy  in  their  new 
fituation ;  and  my  hopes,  that  a  habit  of  enjoying  the 
real  comforts  and  conveniences  which  were  provided  for 
them,  would  in  time,  foftcn  their  hearts ; — open  their 
eyes ; — and  render  them  grateful  and  docile,  were  not 

difanpointed. 
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The  pleafure  I  have  had  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  expe- 
riment is  much  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed. 
Would  to  God  that  my  fuccefs  might  encourage  others 
to  follow  my  example !  If  it  were  generally  known 
how  little  trouble,  and  how  little  expence,  are  required 
to  do  much  good,  the  heart-felt  fatisfadtion  which  arifes 
from  relieving  the  v^ants,  and  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  f6*  great,  that  I  am  perfuaded, 
ta£ls  of  the  moft  eflential  charity  would  be  much  more 
frequent,  and  the  mafs  of  mifery  among  mankind  wouU 
confequently  be  much  leflened, 

Moft  of  them  had  been  ufed  to  livo  in  the  mod 
miferable  hovels,  in  the  midft  of  vermin,  and  every 

kind  of  {ilthinefs  i  or  to  fleep  in  the  ftieets,  and  under 

•  ' 

the  hedges,  half  naked,  and  expofed  to  all  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  feafons.  A  large  and  commodious  buildr 
ing,  fitted  up  in  the  neateft  and  moft  comfortable  man- 
ner, was  now  provided  for  their  reception.  In  this 
agreeable  retreat  they  fqynd  fpacious  and.  noble  apart- 
ments, kept  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  neatrjefs,  well 
wanned  in  winter,  and  well  lighted;  a  good  warra 
dinner  every  day,  gratis,  cooked.and  fcrved  up  with  alj 
poflibie  attention  to  order  and  cleanlinefs ; — materiak 
and  utenfils  for  thofe  who  were  able  to  work  ; — matters, 


gratis,  for  thofe  who  required  inftru&ion ; — the  moft 
generous  pay,  in  money,  for  all  the  labour  performed ; 
and  the  kindeft  ufage  from  every  perfon,  from  the  high- 
eft  to  the  loweft,  belonging  to  the  eftabliftiment.  Here, 
in  this  afylum  for  the  indigent  and  unfortunate,  no  ill 
ufage; — no  harfti  language,  is  permitted.  During  five 
years  that  the  eftablifliment  has  exifted,  not  a  blow  has 
been  given  to  any  one;  not  even  to  a  child  by  his  in- 
truder. 

As  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prefervation  of 
order  are  few,  and  eafy  to  be  obfcrved,  the  inftances  of 
their  being  tranfgreffed  are  rare ;  and  as  all  the  labour* 
performed,  is  paid  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  the  day  ; 
and  is  well  paid  ;  and  Ss  thofe  who  gain  the  molt  by 
their  work  in  the  courfe  of  the  week,  receive 'propor- 
tional rewards  on  the  Saturday  evening  ;  ftiefe  are  moft 
effectual  encouragements  to  induj(lry. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fo  great  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate beings,  of  all  ages  and  fexes,  taken  as  it  were 
out  of  their  very  element,  and  placed  in  a  fituation  fo 
perfectly  new  to  them,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  very  interefting  fituations.  Would  to  God  I  were, 
able  to  do  juftice  to  this  fubject !  but  no  language  can 
defcribe  the  affVcTing  fcencs  to  which  I  was  a  witnefs 

upon  this  occafionu     « 
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The  exquifite  delight  which  a  fenfible  mind  muft 
teel,  upon  feeing  many  hundreds  of  wretched  beings 
awaking  from  a  ftate  of  mifery  and  inactivity,  as  from  a 
dream  ;  and  applying  themfelves  with  cheerfulnefs  to  the 
employments  of  ufeful  induftry, — upon  feeing  the  firft 
dawn  of  placid  content  break  upon  a  countenance  co- 
vered with  habitual  gloom,  and  furrowed  and  diftorted 
by  mifery; — this  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  de- 
fcribed. 

During  the  fir  ft  three  or  four  days  that  thefe  poor 
people  were  aflembled,  it  was  not  poflible  entirely  to 
"prevent  confufion  :  there  was  nothing  like  mutinous  re- 
fiftance  among  them  ;  but  their  fituation  was  fo  new  to 
them,  and  thej  were  fo  very  awkward  in  it,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  them  into  any  tolerable  order.  At 
length,  however,  by  diftributing  them  in  the  different 
halls,  and  afligning  t<$  each  his  particular  place,  (the 
places  being  all  diftinguHhed  by  numbers,)  they  were 
brought  into  fuch  order  as  to  enable  the  infpcctors,  and 
inftruclors,  to  begin  their  operations. 

Thofe  who  underftood  any  kind  of  work,  were  placed 
in  the  apartments  where  the  work  they  underftood  was 
carried  on;  and  the  others,  being  clafled  according  to 
their  fexes,  and  as  much  as  poflible  according  to  their 

ages, 


ages,  were  placed  under  the  immediate  Care  of  the  dif- 
ferent inflru&ors. — By  much  the  larger  number  were 
put  to  fpinning  of  hemp ; — others,  and  particularly  the 
young  children  from  four  to  feven  years  of  age,  were 
taught  to  knit,  and  to  few;  and  the  mod  awkward 
among  the  men,  and  particularly  the  old,  the  lame,  and 
the  infirm,  were  put  to  carding  of  wool. — Old  women, 
whofe  light  was  too  weak  to  fpin,  or  whofe  hands  trem- 
bled with  pally,  were  made  to  fpool  yarn  for  the 
weavers ;  and  young  children,  who  were  too  weak  to 
labour,  were  placed  upon  feats  ere&ed  for  that  purpofe 
round  the  rooms  where  other  children  worked. 

The  awkwardnefs  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  they 
were  firft  taken  from  the  flreets  as  beggars,  and  put  to 
work,  may  eafily  be  conceived  \  but  the  facility  with 
which  they  acquired  addrefs  in  the  various  manufactures 
in  which  they  were  employed,  was  very  remarkable,  and 
much  exceeded  my  expectation.  But  what  was  quite 
furprifmg,  and  at  the  fame  time  interesting  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  was  the  apparent  and  rapid  change  which 
was  produced  in  their  manners, — in  their  general  beha- 
viour,— and  even  in  the  very  air  of  their  countenances, 
upon  being  a  little  accuftomed  to  their  new  fituations. 
—The  kind  ufage  they  met  with,  and  the  comforts 
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they  enjoyed,  feemed  to  have  foftened  their  hearts,  and 
awakened  in  them  fentiments  as  new  and  furprifing  to 
themfelves,  as  they  were  interefting  to  thofe  about 
them. 

The  melancholy  gloom  of  mifery,  and  air  of  uneafi- 
nefs  and  embarrafiment,  difappearcd  by  little  and  little 
from  their  countenances,  and  were  fucceeded  by  a  timid 
dawn  of  cheerfulnefs,  rendered  mofl  exquifitely  intereft- 
ing  by  a  certain  mixture  of  filent  gratitude,  which  no 
language  can  defcribe. 

.  In  the  infancy  of  this  eftablifhment,  when  thefe  poor 
creatures  were  firft  brought  together,  I  ufed  very  fre- 
quently to  vifit  them, — to  fpeak  kindly  to  them, — and 
to  encourage  them; — and  I  feldom  paiTed  through  the 
halls  where  they  were  at  work,  without  being  a  witnefs 
to  the  moft  moving  fcenes. 

Objects,  formerly  the  mofl  miferable  and  wretched, 
whom  I  had  feen  for  years  as  beggars  in  the  flreets; — 
young  women, — perhaps  the  unhappy  victims  of  feduc- 
tion,  who,  having  loft  their  reputation,  and  being  turn- 
ed adrift  in  the  world,  without  a  friend  and  without  a 
home,  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  begging,  to  fuf- 
tain  a  miferable  exiftence,  now  recognized  me  as  their 
benefactor  ;  and,  with  tears  dropping  faft  from  their 
S  cheeks, 
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clieeks,    continued   their  work  in  the  mod    exprefllve 
filence. 

If  they  were  nfked,  what  the  matter  was  with  them  ? 
their  anfwer  was,  ("  nichts")  "  nothing;"  accompa- 
nied by  a  look  of  affectionate  regard  and  gratitude,  fo 
exquifitely  touching  as  frequently  to  draw  tears  from  the 
moft  infenfible  of  the  by  (landers. 

It  was  not  poffible  to  be  miltaken  with  refpect  to  the 
real  ftate  of  the  minds  of  thefe  poor  people;  every  thing 
about  them  fhowed  that  they  were  deeply  affected  with 
the  kindnefs  {hewn  them ;  — and  that  their  hearts  were 
really  foftened,  appeared,  not  only  from  their  unaffected 
expreflions  of  gratitude,  but  alfo  from  the  effufions  of 
their  affectionate  regard  for  thofe  who  were  dear  to 
them. —  In  fhort,  never  did  I  witnefs  fuch  affecting 
fcenes  as  paffed  between  fome  of  thefe  poor  people  and 
their  children. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  children  were  fepa- 
ratcd  from  the  grown  perfons. — This  was  the  cafe  at 
firft  ;  but  as  foon  as  order  was  thoroughly  eftabliflied  in 
every  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the  poor  people  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  addrefs  in  their  work,  and 
evidently  took  pleafure  in  it,  as  many  of  thofe  who  had 
children  expreffed  an  earneft  defirc  to  have  them  near 
3  N  2  them, 
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them,  permiflion  was  granted  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the 
fpinning  halls,  by  degrees,  were  filled  with  the  moft  in- 
terefting little  groups  of  induftrious  families,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  diligence  and  addrefs ;  and  who  dif- 
played  a  fcene,  at  once  the  molt  bufy,  and  the  moft 
cheerful,  that  can  be  imagined. 

An  induftrious  family  is  ever  a  pleafing  object ;  but 
there  was  fomething  peculiarly  interefting  and  affecting 
in  the  groups  of  thefe  poor  people. — Whether  it  was, 
that  thofe  who  faw  them  compared  their  prefent  fitua- 
tion  with  the  ftate  of  mifery  and  wretchednefs  from 
which  they  had  been  taken  ; — or  whether  it  was  the 
joy  and  exultation  which  were  expreffed  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  poor  parents  in  contemplating  their  chil- 
dren all  bufily  employed  about  them ; — or  the  air  of 
felf-fatisfaction  which  thefe  little  urchins  put  on,  at  the 
confcioufnefs  of  their  own  dexterity,  while  they  purfued 
their  work  with  redoubled  diligence  upon  being  obferved, 
that  rendered  the  fcene  fo  fingularly  interefting, — I 
know  not;  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  Grangers  who 
vifited  the  eftabliihment,  came  ouPof  thefe  halls  with- 
out being  much  affected. 

Many  humane  and  well-difpofed  perfons  are  often 
withheld  from  giving  alms,  on  account  of  the  bad  cha- 
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rafter  of  beggars  in  general ;  but  this  circumftance, 
though  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  into  confule- 
ration  in  determining  the  mode  of  adminiftering  our 
charitable  affiftance,  ihould  certainly  not  prevent  our 
intercfling  ourfelves  in  the  fate  of  thefe  unhappy 
beings.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  an  additional 
incitement  to  us  to  relieve  them  ; — for  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  their  crimes  are  very  often  the  ejfcfls, 
not  the  caufes  of  their  mifery ;  and  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  by  removing  the  caufe,  the  effedls  will 
ceafe. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable, 
than  the  inconfiftency  of  mankind  in  every  thing  ;  even  in 
the  practice  of  that  divine  virtue  benevolence  ;  and  mod 
of  our  miftakes  aiife  more  from  indolence  and  from 
inattention,  than  from  any  thing  elfe.  The  bufy  part 
of  mankind  are  too  intent  upon  their  own  private  pur- 
fuits  ;  and  thofe  who  have  leifure,  are  too  averfe  to  giv- 
ing themfelves  the  leaft  trouble,  to  inveftigate  a  fubjedt 
but  too  generally  confidered  as  tirefome  and  unintereft- 
ing.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  we  are  really  happy  only  in 
proportion  as  we  ought  to  be  fo ; — that  is,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  inftru mental  in  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  others ;  no  fludy  furely  can  be  fo  intcrefting,  as  that 
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which  teaches  us  how  moft  effectually  to  contribute  to 
the  well  being  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

If  love  be  blind,  fclf-love  is  certainly  very  fhort 
fjghted ;  and  without  the  affiftance  of  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion, is  but  a  bad  guide  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs. 

Thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  depreciating  all  the  focial 
virtues  have  reprefented  pity  as  a  mere  felfifh  paflion  ;  and 
there  are  fome  circumflances  which  appear  to  juftify  this 
opinion. — It  is  certain  that  the  misfortunes  of  others 
affecl  us,  not  in  proportion  to  their  greatnefs,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  nearnefs  to  ourfelves ;  or  to  the 
chances  that  they  may  reach  us  in  our  turns.  A  rich 
man  is  infinitely  more  affe&ed  at  the  misfortune  of  his 
neighbour,  who,  by  the  failure  of  a  banker  with  whom 
he  had  trufted  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune, — by  an 
unlucky  run  at  play, — or  by  other  loflfes,  is  reduced 
from  a  ftate  of  affluence,  to  the  neceffity  of  laying  down 
his  carriage  ; — leaving  the  town  ; — and  retiring  into  the 
country  upon  a  few  hundreds  a-year  ;— than  by  the 
total  ruin  of  the  induflrious  tradefmnn  over  the  way, 
who  is  dragged  to  prifon,  and  his  numerous  family  of 
young  and  helplefs  children  left  to  ftarve. 

But  however  felrifh  pity  may  be,  benevolence  certainly 
fprings  from  a  more  noble  origin.  It  is  a  good-natured, 

— generous 
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— generous  fentiment,  which  does  not  require  being  put 
to  the  torture  in  order  to  be  ftimulated  to  adion.— And 
it  is  this  fentiment,  not  pity,  or  compaffion,  which  I 
would  wiQi  to  excite. 

Pity  is  always  attended  with  pain  ;  and  if  our  fuffer- 
ings  at  being  witnefles  of  the  diftrefles  of  others,  fome- 
times  force  us  to  relieve  them,  we  can  neither  have 
much  merit,  nor  any  lailing  fatisfa&ion,  from  fuch  in- 
voluntary ad~b  of  charity  ;  but  the  enjoyments  which 
refult  from  a&s  of  genuine  benevolence  are  as  lafting  as 
they  are  exquifitely  delightful ;  and  the  more  they  are 
analyzed  and  contemplated,  the  more  they  contribute  to 
that  inward  peace  of  mind  and  felt-approbation,  which 
alone  conftitute  real  happinefs. — This  is  the  "  foul's 
calm  fun-fhine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy,"  which  is  vir- 
tue's prize. 

To  induce  mankind  to  engage  in  any  enterprife,  it  is 
neceflary,  firft,  to  fhow  that  fuccefs  will  be  attended 
with  real  advantage ;  and  fecondly,  that  it  may  be  ob- 
tained without  much  difficulty. — The  rewards  attendant 
upon  a£ts  of  benevolence  have  fo  often  been  defcribed 
and  celebrated,  in  every  country  and  in  every  language, 
that  it  would  be  prefumption  in  me  to  fuppofe  I  could 
add  any  thing  new  upon  a  fubjecl  already  difcufled  by 

the 
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the  greateft  matters  of  rhetoric,  and  embelliflied  with  all 
the  irrefiftible  charms  of  eloquence;  but  as  examples  of 
fucccfs  are  fometimes  more  efficacious  in  ftimulating 
mankind  to  action,  than  the  moft  fplendid  reafonings 
and  admonitions,  it  is  upon  'my  fuccefs  in  the  enterprife 
of  which  I  have  undertaken  to  give  an  account,  that  my 
hopes  of  engaging  others  to  follow  fuch  an  example  are 
chiefly  founded  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  I  fo  often  return 
to  that  part  of  my  fubjedl:,  and  infift  with  fo  much  per- 
feverance  upon  the  pleafure  which  this  luccefs  afforded 
me.  I  am  aware  that  I  cxpofe  myfelf  to  being  fuf- 
pected  of  oftentation,  particularly  by  thofe  who  are  not 
able  to  enter  fully  into  my  fituation  and  feelings ;  but 
neither  this,  nor  any  other  confideration,  fhall  prevent 
me  from  treating  the  fubjedt  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
may  appear  beft  adapted  to  render  my  labours  of  public 
utility. 

Why  fhould  I  not  mention  even  the  marks  of  affec- 
tionate regard  and  refpeft  which  I  received  from  the 
poor  people  for  whofe  happinefs  I  interefted  myfelf,  and 
the  teftimonies  of  the  public  efleem  with  which  I  was 
honoured  ? — Will  it  be  reckoned  vanity,  if  I  mention 
the  concern  which  the  poor  of  Munich  exprefled  in  fo 
affecting  a  manner  when  I  was  dangeroufly  ill  ? — that 

they 
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they  went  publicly  in  a  body  in  proceflion  to  the  cathe- 
dral church,  where  they  had  divine  fervice  performed, 
and  put  up  public  prayers  for  my  recovery  ?— that  four 
years  afterwards,  on  hearing  that  I  was  again  dangeroufiy 
ill  at  Naples,  they,  of  their  own  accord,  fet  apart  an 
hour  each  evening,  after  they  had  finifhed  their  work  in 
the  Military  Workhoufe,  to  pray  for  me  ? 

Will  it  be  thought  improper  to  mention  the  affecling 
reception  I  met  with  from  them,  at  my  firft  vifit  to  the 
Military  Workhoufe  upon  my  return  to  Munich  laft 
fummer,  after  an  abfence  of  fifteen  months  ;  a  fcene 
which  drew  tears  from  all  who  were  prefent? — and 
muft  I  refufe  myfclf  the  fatisfa&ion  of  defcribing  the 
fete  I  gave  them  in  return,  in  the  Englifh  Garden,  at 
which  1 800  poor  people  of  all  ages,  and  above  30,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Munich  afiifted  ?  and  all  this  plea- 
fure  I  muft  forego,  merely  that  I  may  not  be  thought 
vain  and  oftentatious  r — Be  it  fo  then  ;—  but  I  would 
juft  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  my  feel- 
ings upon  the  occafion  ;  and  then  let  him  afk  himfelf, 
if  any  earthly  reward  can  poflibly  be  fuppofed  greater  ; 
—any  enjoyments  more  complete,  than  thofe  I  re- 
ceived. Let  him  figure  to  himfelf,  if  he  can,  my  fitu- 
ation,  fick  in  bed,  worn  out  by  intcnfe  application,  and 
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dyfng,  as  every  body  thought,  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  to 
which  I  had  devoted  myfelf ; — let  him  imagine,  I  fay, 
my  feelings,  upon  hearing  the  confufed  noife  of  the 
prayers  of  a  multitude  of  people,  who  were  patting  by  in 
the  itreets,  U{KKI  being  told,  that  it  was  the  poor  of 
Munich,  many  hundreds  in  number,  who  were  going  in 
procefllon  to  the  church  to  put  up  public  prayers  for 
me: — public  prayers  for  me  ! — for  a  private  perfon  ! — a 
ftranger  ! — a  proteftant ! — I  believe  it  is  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  the  kind  that  ever  happened  ; — and  I  dare  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  no  proof  could  well  be  ftronger  than 
this,  that  the  meafures  adopted  for  making  thefe  poor 
people  HAPPY  by  being  INDUSTRIOUS,  were  really 
SUCCESSFUL  ; — and  let  it  be  remembered,  THAT  THIS 

FACT  IS  WHAT  I  AM  MOST  ANXIOUS  TO  MAKE 
APPEAR  IN  THE  CLEAREST  AND  MOST  SATISFAC- 
TORY MANNER*. 

- 

*  Count  Rumford. 
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SECT.     XXXIII. 

ON     QJJACK      MEDICINES. 
Q^iJ  r.on  mortaiia  pcftora  cogis,  auri  facra  fames'. 

EVERY  phyfician,  even  of  the  moft  moderate  prac- 
tice, muft  have  been  often  witnefs  of  the  deflruclion 
occasioned  by  thofe  pefts  of  fociety,  who  have  obtained 
patents  for  pretended  difcoveries,  and  ufe  every  art  to 
delude  the  fick  and  heiplefs  man  ;  protected,  1  (hould 
be  forry  to  fay,  encouraged,  by  government,  and  ena- 
bled to  make  as  pompous  a  difplay  of  his  MAJESTY'S 
ARMS,  as  if  they  had  either  been  generaU  or  admirals, 
and  had  achieved  fome  great  exploit. 

What  reafon,  fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  TOWNSEND,  in  his 
excellent  claflirication  of  difeafe,  can  we  affign  then  for 
the  aftonifhing,  arid  ftill  mcreafmg,  demand  for  quack 
medicines  and  quack  books? — Whence  is  it,  that  quack 
medicines  and  quack  books  are  to  be  found,  not  merely 
among  the  lower  clafies  of  fociety,  but  in  refpe£able 
families,  anj  almoit  in  every  houfe  ? — Is  it,  that  they 
3  O  3  have 
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have  a  higher  opinion  of  fuch  medicines  and  of  fuch 
books,  than  of  the  judgment,  the  jQk.il!,  the  extenfive 
experience,  of  men  devoted  to  the  fcience  ;  of  men, 
who  have  been  regularly  taught,  and  who  are  in  the 
daily  habit  of  diftinguifhing  difcales  ? — No,  certainly  it 
is  not. — But  I  leave  this  important  queftion,  fays  he,  to 
be  anfwered  by  writers  on  political  (Economy,  and  in  the 
mean  time  anxioufly  caution  the  unwary  of  being  mifled 
by  thofe  who  have  obtained  LETTERS  PATENT. 

In  vain  are  colleges  endowed,  and  called  royal  fount 
dations,  it  this  growing  evil  is  not  checked. 

BACON  has  too  well  obferved,  that  the  length  of  dif- 
cafes,  the  fweets  of  life,  the  illufive  flattery  of  hope, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  patient's  officious 
friends,  are  fufficient  reafons  for  the  vileft  and  moll 
ignorant  quacks  being  often  preferred  to  the  beft  phyfi- 
cians. — An  ignorant  fellow  always  gives  more  hopes 
than  a  man  of  learning. 

FRIEND,  who  at  a  very  early  time  of  life  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  great  phyfician  and  a  fine  writer, 
adopted  the  fame  reafoning  and  met  with  the  moft  un- 
juft  fate. — The  reader  will  fee  what  is  faitl  on  this  fub- 
je&,  by  this  phyfician  (who  was  fo  defpifed  by  empirics 
and  the  vulgar,  and  to  much  cherifhed  by  all  «:- 
8  fpedable 
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fpe&able  people)  in  his  letter  to  his  friend  MEAD.— • 
"  The  efteem,"  fays  he,  "  in  which  ignorance  is  Held, 
"  is  the  reafon  why  men  of  true  genius,  who  might 
"  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  phyfic,  have  fought 
"  for  reputation,  by  attaching  themfelves  to  other 
"  fciences  ;  and  in  thefe  they  have  often  excelled  thofe 
**  who  feemed  to  be  particularly  deftined  by  nature  to 
"  this  cultivation. — In  good  truth,  they  who  look  up 
"  only  at  glory  and  reputation,  have  furely  good  reafon 
"  for  abandoning  an  art,  in  which  the  prejudices  of  the 
"  vulgar  give  as  much  to  mediocrity  as  to  the  rareft 
"  and  moft  accompliflied  merit,  and  the  practice  of 
"  which  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  public,  only  in  propor- 
*'  tion  to  the  boafiings  of  the  practitioner." 

The  wack  has  a  confiderable  advantage  over  the  re- 
gular practitioners. — If  any  one  of  his  promifes  be- 
come realized,  he  is  applauded  to  the  Ikies ;  and  if  the 
patient  finds  himfelf  deceived,  he  is  obliged  in  honour 
to  be  filent,  that  he  may  not  expofe  himfelf  to  blame, 
for  having  confided  himfelf  to  a  wretch,  who  gains  much 
by  deceit,  as  the  number  of  fimple  people  is  always  the 
greateft. — Befides,  this  daring  man  rifks  no  lofs  of  repu- 
tation ;  becaufe,  as  it  exifts  only  amongft  ignorant  peo- 
ple, the  blame  will  always  incline  towards  thofe  who 

have 


have  lirtened  to  him. — Men  are  fo  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous? that  the  quack  has,  above  all  others,  the  power  of 
making  the  vulgar  relifli  novelty. — The  more  abfurd 
'his  i,romifes  are,  the  more  he  is  attended  to. — He  ap- 
plies a  popular  name  to  a  medicine  he  has  juil  gathered 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  then  giving  the  de- 
tail of  his  miracles,  this  medicine  is  adopted  as  the  euro 
of  every  infirmity. 

BUT  IS  IT  NOT  STRANGE,  THAT  THE  STATE 
SHOULD  SUFFER  THIS  DESTRUCTIVE  BREED  ;  FOR 
SURELY  THE  PEOPLE,  BLIND  AND  IGNORANT  AS 
THEY  ARE,  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  ABANDONED  TO 
THE  PREY  OF  THESE  IMPUDENT  AND  DANGEROUS 
MEN.— IF  SOCIETY  CLAIMS  A  RIGHT  TO  OPPOSE 
THE  DESIGN'S  OF  ANY  INDIVIDUAL,  WHO  WISHES 
TO  RENDER  ANOTHER  UNHAPPY,  WHY  SHOULD 
NOT  SHE  PRESERVE  THE  SAME  PRIVILEGE,  WHEN 
THE  SAFETY  OF  A  GREATER  NUMBER  OF  HER 
MEMBERS  BECOMES  CONCERNED  ? — IF  SOCIETY  HAS 
SVCH  A  RIGHT,  SHE  IS  SURELY  BLAMEABLE  FOR 
NOT  EXERCISING  IT.  —  THE  SOVEREIGN  WILL  AL- 
WAYS BE  DISPOSED  TO  INCL:N£  A  FAVOURABLE 
EAR  TO  REPRESENTATIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE 
TO  HIM  ON  THIS  SUBJECT.— THE  COLLEGES  OF 
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PHYSIC  OUGHT  TO  UNITE  IN  THE  REFORMATION 
OF  THESE  ABUSES,  BY  REPRESENTING  THEM  TO 
THE  LEGISLATURES.  . 

The  life  of  a  negro  flave  is  valued  at  an  hundred  pounds, 
and  if  we  calculate  the  deaths  occafioned  by  quack  me- 
dicines, there  is  no  difficulty  to  calculate  the  \aft  lofs  to 
the  community  by  thefe  legal  murderers*  ;— I  /hould 
give  them  too  fair  a  title  to  call  them  only  purfc-taLers. 

THIS  IMMENSE  EVIL  OUGHT  THEN  IMMEDI- 
ATELY TO  BE  CHECKED  BY  A  PATERNAL  LEGIS- 
LATURE, AND  REWARDS  GIVEN  FOR.  ANY  NOBLE 
JJISCOVERIES  IN  MEDICINE  ;  JUST  AS  AX  ADE- 
QUATE RECOMPENSE  FROM  PARLIAMENT  WAS  FOR- 

•  • 
MtRLY    BESTOWED    UPON    MRS.    STEVENS    FOR     HER 

SOLVENT,  AND  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  TO  SOME  OTHERS, 
WHERE  PROPER  APPLICATION  HAS  BEEN  MADE, 
FOR  EMINENT  DISCOVERIES. 


*  The  fniall  annual  fum  thefe  tttrttcties  pay  for  their  INDULGENCES 
furcly  can  be  no  compenfation  to  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  dcftrtiftion  of  the 
lives  of  fuch  a  number  of  the  community. — Befides  it  has  been  before  argued 
that  gel  money  is  no  excufe  for  mal-aJminiJbaticn  in  any  government :  even 
the  impudence  of  quackery  can  have  no  anfwer,  wlien  the  laft  paragraph  of 
this  feclion  ii  attentively  confidsrcd. 
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SECT.      XXXIV. 

ON    JUSTICE     ADMINISTERED    TO    THE    POOR. 


of  jujlicc,  which,  -like  the  vital  blood1, 
ought  to  flow  through  every  part,  carrying  with  them 
comfort  and  refrefhment,  alas  !  are  obftru&ed. — The 
difeafe  in  this  country  has  increafed  to  a  moft  alarming 
degree,  and  has  made  fome  even  doubt,  whether  a  ftate 
of  nature,  where  each  man  redrertes  his  own  wrong, 
is  not  preferable,  to  fhe  midling  clafs,  to  fuch  a  dreadful 
condition  of  civilized  fociety. — My  blood  runs  cold  in  my 
veins  while  I  think  of  the  expence  anddefay  of  law  ;  and 
that  any  free-born  Briton  (hould  Se  {ituated,  like  hungry 
TANTALUS,  with  the  food  he  longs  for  above  his  head, 
but  unable  to  reach  it*. — According  to  the  prevailing 

*  The  aathor  of  this  work  is  convinced,  that  the  prefent  virtuous  legif- 
lators  of  this  country  will  foon  remedy  this  evil :  for  never  was  there  an  age 
where  the  middling  and  lower  claflcs  were  more  confidercd,  and  wifer  mea- 
fures  adopted. — The  prefent  evils  complained  of  have  grown  out  of  time,  and 
to  6nd  fault  wi'.h  them  in  any  other  way  than  to  have  them  re£tihcd,  is  like- 
quarrelling  with  the  fun  for  a  few  fpots,  or  wifliing  to  pull  down  St.  Paul';, 
becaufe  a  few  cobwebs  are  attached  to  its  windows.— The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  every  other  fedion  in  this  work ;  the  fupcrftrudlure  of  our  government  is 
grand  and  r.oble,  and  the  prying  architect  can  only  oiferve  fome  few  defefls 
in  the  out  pillars. 

fyflent 
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fyftem  of  things  in  this  country,  fays  a  learned  magif- 
trate*,  if  n  perfon  owes  only  40 s.  an  acYion  for  it  may 
be  broHghtj  whicli  if  contefted  or  defended,  the  expence, 
at  theloweft  computation,  muft:  be  upwards  of  fifty pounds ! 
Prudent  men,  under  fuch  circumftances,  will  forego  a 
juft  claim  upon  another,  or  make  up  a  falfe  one  upon 
themfelves,  as  by  far  the  lead  of  two  evils,  in  all  cafes 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  defigning  and  bad 
people  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  worthlefs  part  of  man- 
kind, availing  themfelves  in  civil,  as  others  do  in  crimi- 
nal cafes,  of  the  imperfections  of  the  law,  forge  thefe 
defects  into  a  rod  of  oppreffion,  either  to  defraud  the 
honeft  part  of  the  community  of  a  juft  right,  or  to 
create  fraudulent  demands,  where  no  right  attaches ; 
merely  becaufe  thofe  mifcreants  know  that  an  afiion  at 
iaur,  even  for  405.  cannot  either  be  profecuted  or  de- 
fended, without  finking  three  times  the  amount  in  law 
expences,  befides  the  lofs  of  time,  which  is  ft'ill  more 
valuable  to  men  in  bufmefs. 

To  convince  the  reader  that  this  obfervation  is  not 
ha/arded  on  weak  grounds,  and  that  the  evil  is  fo  great 
as  to  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy,  it  is  only  neccflary  to  fUte, 

*  Colquhoun. 
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that  in  the  County  of  Middlefex  alone,  in  the  year 
J793»  *ke  number  of  bailable  writs  and  executions,  for 
debts  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  amounted  ta  no  lefe- 
than  5719! 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  fays  Colquhoun,  although 
it  is  moft  unqueflionably  true,  that  the  mere  cofts  of 
thefe  actions,  although  made  up,  and  not  defended  at  all, 
amount  to  68,7287. — And  if  defended,  the  aggregate 
expence  to  recover  81,791  L  muft  be — (jlrange  and  in- 
credible <2«  it  may  appear)  no  lefs  than  285, 950 /.  /  being 
confiderably  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
debts  fued  for ! 

THE  MIND  IS  LOST  IN  ASTONISHMENT  AT  THE. 
CONTEMPLATION  OF  A  CIRCUMSTANCE,  MARKING, 
IN  SO  STRONG  A  DEGREE,  THE  DEFICIENCY  OF 
THIS  IMPORTANT  BRANCH  OF  THE  JVRISPRUDE.NCE. 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 
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SECT.     XXXV. , 

OF    SLAVERY. 

THE  property  which  (ome  men  have  acquired  over 
others  in  Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquity. —  It  is  gene- 
rally eftablifhed  there,  excepting  in  Come  fmall  diftricls, 
where  liberty  hath,  as  it  were,  retired  and  is  ftill  main- 
tained. No  proprietor,  however,  has  a  right  to  fell  a 
man  who  is  born  in  a  (late  of  fervitude.  He  can  only 
difpofe  of  thofe  flaves  whom  he  gets,  whether  by  war, 
in  which  every  prifoner  is  a  flave  unlefs  exchanged,  or 
in  lieu  of  compcnfation  for  feme  injury ;  or  if  he  hath  re- 
ceived them  as  a  tejlimony  of  acknowledgment.  This 
law,  which  feems  to  be  made  in  favour  of  one  who  is 
born  a  Have,  to  indulge  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
family  and  of  his  country,  is  yet  ineffectual,  ilnce  the 
Europeans  have  efbblifhed  luxury  on  the  coaih  of 
Africa.  It  is  every  day  eluded  by  concerted  quarrels, 
which  two  proprietors  mutually  diflemble,  in  order  to  be 
reciprocally  condemned,  each  in  his  turn,  to  a  fine, 
3  P  *  which 


which  is  paid  in  perfons  born   flaves,   the  difpofal  of 
whom  is  allowed  by  the  fanction  of  the  feme  law. 

Corruption,   contrary  to  its  ordinary  progrefs,  hath 
advanced  from  private  perfons  to  princes.     The  procur- 
ing of  flaves   hath   given  frequent   occafion   to   wars. 
—INJUSTICE   hath  known  no  bounds  or  reftraints. — 
At  a  great  diftance  from  the  coaft,  there  are  chiefs,  who 
give  orders  for  every  thing1  they  meet  with  in  the  vil- 
lages around  them  to  be  carried  off. — The  children  are 
thrown  into  facks  :  the  men  and  women  are  gagged  to 
ftifle  their  cries.     If  the  ravagers  are  flopped  by  a  fupe- 
rior  force,   they  are  conducted  before  the  prince,  who 
always  difowns  the  commifnon  he  has  given,  and  under 
pretence  of  doing  juflice,  inftantly  fells  his  agents  to  the 
fhips  he  has  treated  with. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  infamous  arts,  the  people  of 
the  coaft  have  found  it  impomble  to  fupply  the  demands 
of  the  merchants.  They  have  experienced  what  every 
nation  muft,  that  can  trade  only  with  its  nominal 
flock. — Slaves  are  to  the  commerce  of  Europeans  in 
Africa,  what  gold  is  in  the  commerce  we  carry  on 
in  the  New  world. — The  heads  of  negroes  reprefent 
the  ftock  of  the  ftate  of  Guinea.— Every  day  this 

flock 
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ftock  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is  left  them  but 
articles  of  confumption. — Their  capital  gradually  va- 
nifhes,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed,  by  reafon  of 
the  fpeedy  confumptions. 

In  1768,  there  were  exported  out  of  Africa,  104,100 
flaves. — The  Englifh  bought  up  53,100  of  them  for 
their  highlands ;  their  colonifts  on  the  north  continent 
6,300;  the  French  23,500;  the  Dutch  11,300;  the 
Pertuguefe  8,700;  and  the  Danes  1,200. — All  thefe 
unhappy  men  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  defti- 
nation. — In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  eighth 
part  at  lealt  muft  have  perifhed  in  their  paffage. 

In  July  1783,  the  flave-fhip,  in  which  he  was,  ar- 
rived at  Cape  La  How,  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa. 
In  the  fpace  of  a  week  above  one  hundred  primr  flaves, 
young,  flout,  and  healthy,  were  purchafed.  The  compe- 
tition, however,  of  the  purchafers  at  Annamaboe,  whi- 
ther this  fhip  afterwards  failed,  ran  fo  high,  that  the 
captain  could  not  obtain  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
ufual  complement.  The  flaves  were  confined  below 
fixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and  permitted  no  ex- 
ercife  when  upon  deck.  The  rooms,  where  they  were 
fecured,  are  from  five  to  fix  feet  in  height.  Thcfe  rooms 
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arc  imperfectly  aired  by  gratings  above,  and  fmall  fcut- 
tles  in  the  fide  of  the  (hip,  which  of  courfe  can  be  of 
little  ufe  at  fea.  The  gratings  are  alfo  half  covered, 
when  it  blows  hard,  to  keep  out  the  fait  fpray.  The 
temperature  of  thefe  rooms  was  often  above  96  of 
Fahrenheit's  fcale.  In  the  evidence,  of  which  this  is  an 
abftradl,  Dr.  TROTTER  affirms,  he  could  never  breathe 
there,  unlefs  under  the  hatchways.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances  the  fufferings  of  thefe  poor  creatures  muft  have 
been  dreadful.  I  have  often,  fays  Dr.  TROTTER,  ob- 
jasrved  the  Jlaves  drawing  their  breath  with  all  the  laborious 
and  anxious  efforts  for  life,  which  are  obfcrved  in  expiring 
animals,  fubjefled  by  experiment  to  foul  air,  qr  in  the  cx- 
baufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  I  have  often  feen  them, 
when  the  tarpawlings  have  been  inadvertently  thrown  ever 
the  gratings,  attempting  to  heave  them  up,  crying  out  in 
their  own  language,  "  We  are  fuffocated."  Many  have 
I  feen  dead,  who  the  night  before  have  fhcwn  nojigns  of 
the  fmallejl  Indifpojition  ;  fome  alfo  in  a  dying  JJate,  and  if 
not  brought  up  quickly  upon  the  deck,  irrecoverably  hjl. 

Hence,  before  the  arrival  of  this  veflel  at  ANTIGUA, 
put  of  650  flaves  more  than  50  had  died,  and  about  300 
were  tainted  with  the  SEA  SCURVY. 

Pr.  TROTTER  declares,  in  his  evidence  before  a  fe- 
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leift  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the  na- 
tives of  thefe  parts  arefometimes  flaves  from  crimes,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  flaves  are,  what  are  called  pr  if  oners 
efwar.  Of  his  whole  cargo  he  recollecls  only  three 
(riminah  ;  two  fold  for  adultery ,  and  one  for  witchcraft, 
whofe  whole  family  Jharcd  his  fate.  One  of  the  firft 
faid  he  had  been  decoyed  by  a  woman  who  had  told  her 
hufband,  and  he  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  Jlave  ;  but  being 
poor,  \\asfold  hlmfelf.  The  Lift  faid  he  had  had  a  quar- 
rel with  a  cabojheer  (or  great  man),  who  in  revenge  ac- 
cufed  him  of  'witchcraft ,  and  fold  him  and  his  family  for 
Jlaves. 

Dr.  TROTTER  having  often  afked  ACCRA,  a  princi- 
pal trader  at  LA  How,  what  he  meant  by  pr':foners  of 
war,  found  they  were  fuch  as  were  carried  off  by  a  fet 
of  trepanners  and  kidnappers,  ivho  toy  age  the  country  for 
that  puTpofe.  The  bum-men  making  war,  to  make  trade 
(that  is,  to  make  Jlavcs),  was  a  common  way  of  fpeaking 
among  the  traders.  Having  afked,  What  they  did  with 
their  flaves  when  the  nations,  who  traded  for  flaves  with 
them,  were  at  war  with  each  other?  was  anfwered, 
That  when  {hips  ceafed  to  come,foves  ceafed  to  be  taken. 
The  practice  was  alfo  confirmed  by  the  flaves  on  board, 
.8  who 
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tvho  (hewed  by  geftures  how  the  robbers  had  come  cport 
them. 

He  once  faw  a  black  trader  fend  his  canoe  to  take 
three fijhermen  employed  in  the  offing,  who  were  imme- 
diately brought  on  board,  and  put  in  irons,  and  about  a 
week  afterwards  he  was  paid  for  them*  He  remembers 
another  man  taken  in  the  fame  way  from  on  board  a 
canoe  along-fide.  The  fame  trader  very  frequently  fent 
flaves  on  board  in  the  night,  which,  from  their  own  in- 
formation, he  found,  were  every  one  of  them  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Annamaboe.  He  remarked,  that  flaves 
fent  off  in  the  night,  were  not  paid  for  till  they  had 
been  fome  time  on  board,  left,  he  thinks,  they  fhould  be 
claimed;  for' fome  were  really  refitted,  one  in  particular,  a 
boy,  was  demanded  and  carried  off  on  fhore  by  fome 
near  relations,  which  boy  told  him,  he  had  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Annamaboe,  and  was  kidnapped. 
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SECT.     XXXVI. 

THE    WRETCHED    CONDITION    OF    SLAVES. 

IN  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  aflerted,  that 
the  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon  and  of  vir- 
tue.— The  following  well- authenticated  fac~l  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

An  Englifli  {hip  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  1752,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  furgeon  behind,  whofe  bad  ftate  of 
health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue  at  fea. — 
MURRAY,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  there  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  his  health,  when  a  Dutch  veflel  drew 
near  the  coair,  put  the  blacks  in  irons,  whom  curiofity 
had  brought  to  the  fliore,  and  inftantly  failed  off  with 
their  booty. 

Thofe  who  interefted  themfelves  for  thefe  unhappy 
people,  incenfed  at  fo  bafe  a  treachery,  inftantly  ran  to 
CUDJOC,  who  flopped  them  at  his  door,  and  afked  them 
what  they  were  in  fearch  of. — The  white  man,  who  is 
with  you,  replied  they,  who  Jbould  be  put  to  death,  be~ 
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caufe  his  brethren  have  carried  off  ours.— The  Europeans, 
anfvvered  the  generous  hoft,   who  have  carried  off  our 
countrymen,   are   barbarians  ;  kill  them  whenever  you  can 
find  them. — But  he  who  lodges  with  me  is  a  good  man,  he 
is  my  friend;   my  houfe  is  his  fortrefs ;  /  am  his  foldier, 
and  I  will  defend  him.— ^Before  you  can  get  at  him,  you 
Jhall  pafs-over  my  body. — O  my  friends,  what  jujl  man 
would  ever  enter  my  doors,  if  I  had  Buffered  my  habitation 
to   be  Jlained  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  man  ? — This 
difcourfe  appeafed  the  rage  of  the  blacks :  they  retired 
afhamed  of  the  defign  that  had  brought  them  there ; 
and  fome  days  after  acknowledged  to  MURRAY  him- 
felf,   how  happy  they  were  that    they  had  -  not   com- 
mitted a  crime,  which  would  have  occafioned  them  a 
perpetual  remorfe. 

This  event  renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft  impref- 
fions  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  New  world,  de- 
termine them  either  to  good  or  bad  adlions. — Repeated 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  :  thofe 
who  fall  to  the  {hare  of  a  humane  mafter,  willingly 
efpoufe  his  interefts. — They  infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit 
and  manners  of  the  place  where  they  are  fixed  — This 
attachment  is  fometimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm. — A 
Portuguefe  Jlave  who  had  fed  into  the  woods ,  having 
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learnt  that  bis  old  mafter  had  been  taken  up  for  an  affajji- 
nation,  came  into  the  court  of  jujl'ice,  and  acknowledged 
himfelf  guilty  of  the  fa  ft  ;  let  himfelf  be  put  into  prifon  in 
iini  of  his  majlcr  ;  brought  fa/fe,  though  judicial,  proofs  of 
his  pretended  crime,  and  fuffered  death  injlead  of  the  guilty 
perfon. — Actions  of  a  lefs  heroical  nature,  though  not 
uncommon,  have  touched  the  hearts  of  fome  colonifts. 

But  there  are  barbarians,  who  confidering  pity  as  a 
\vcaknefs,  delight  in  making  their  dependents  perpetually 
f'-nfible  of  their  tyranny, — They  juftly,  however,  receive 
their  punifhment  in  the  negligence,  infidelity,  defertion, 
and  faicide  of  the  deplorable  victims  of  their  infatiable 
avarice.  — Some  of  thefe  unfoitunate  men,  efpecially 
thofc  of  Mina,  courageoufly  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
under  the  firm  peifuafion,  that  they  would  immediately 
after  death  rife  again  in  their  own  country,  which  they 
look  upon  as  the  fineft  in  the  world. — A  vindictive 
fpirit  furniflies  others  with  refources  flill  more  fatal. 
— Inftructed  from  their  infancy  in  the  arts  of  poifons, 
which  grow,  as  it  were,  under  their  hands,  they  employ 
them  in  the.deflruclion  of  the  cattle,  the  hoifes,  the 
mules,  the  companions  of  their  flavery,  and  of  every 
living  thing  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of 
their  opprefTors.—- In  order  to  remove  fiom  themfelves 
3Q.2  all 
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all  fufpicion,  they  firft.exercife  their  cruelties  on  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  miftrefles,  and  on  every  thing 
that  is  deareft  to  them. — In  this  dreadful  project,  which 
can  only  be  the  refult  of  defpair,  they  take  the  double 
pleafure  of  delivering  their  fpecies  from  a  yoke  more 
dreadful  than  death,  and  of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a 
wretched  ftate  of  mifery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own 
condition. — The  fear  of  punifhment  does  not  check 
them. — They  are  fcarce  ever  known  to  have  any  kind 
of  forefight ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  certain  of  conceal- 
ing their  crimes,  being  proof  againft  tortures. — By 
means  of  one  of  thofe  inexplicable  contradictions  of  the 
human  heart,  though  common  to  all  people,  whether 
civilized  or  not,  negroes,  though  naturally  cowards,  give 
many  inftances  of  an  unfliaken  firmnefs  of  foul. — The 
fame  organization  w^bich  fubjects  them  to  fervitude,  from 
the  indolence  of  their  mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their 
fibres,  infpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalleled  refo- 
lution  for  extraordinary  actions. — They  are  cowards  all 
their  life-time  and  heroes  only  for  an  inlrant. — One  of 
thefe  miferable  men  has  been  known  to  cut  his  wrift 
off  with  the  ftroke  of  a  hatchet,  rather  than  purchafe 
his  liberty,  by  fubmitting  to  the  vile  officp  of  an  exe- 
cutioner. 

Nothing, 
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Nothing,  however,  is  more  mifcrable  than  the  con- 
dition of  a  black,  throughout  the  whole  American 
Archipelago. — A  narrow,  unwholefome  hut,  without 
any  conveniences,  ferves  him  for  a  dwelling. — His  beet 
is  a  hurdle,  fitter  to  put  the  body  to  torture  than  to  af- 
ford it  any  eafe. — Some  earthen  pots,  and  a  few  wooden 
diihes  are  his  furniture. — The  coarfe  linen  which  covers 
part  of  his  body,  neither  fecures  him  from  the  infup- 
portable  heats  of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the 
night. — The  food  he  is  fupplied  with,  is  caffava,  fak 
beef,  cod,  fruits  and  roots,  which  are  fcarce  able  to  fup- 
port  his  miferable  exiilence. — Deprived  of  every  enjoy- 
ment, he  is  condemned  to  a  perpetual  drudgery  in  a 
burning  climate,  conflantly  under  the  rod  of  an  unfeel* 
ing  mafter. 

The  condition  of  thefe  flaves,  though  every  where 
deplorable,  is  fomething  different  in  the  colonies.— 
Thofe  who  have  very  extenfive  eftates,  generally  give, 
them  a  portion  of  land,  to  fupply  them  with  the  necef- 
faries  of  life. — They  are  allowed  to  employ  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  in  cultivating  it,  and  the  few  moments  that  on 
other  days  they  fpare  from  the  time  allotted  for  their  meals. 
— In  the  fmaller  iflands,  the  colonift  himfelf  fufnifhes 
their  food,  the  greateft  part  of  which  hath  been  imported 
3  by 
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by  fea  from  other  countries.— Ignorance,  avarice,  or 
poverty,  have  introduced  into  fome  colonies,  a  method 
of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence  of  negroes,  equally  de- 
ftrucYive  both  to  the  men  and  the  plantation. — They 
are  allowed  on  Saturday,  or  fome  other  day,  to  work  in 
the  neighbouring  plantations,  or  to  plunder  them,  in 
order  to  procure  a  maintenance  for  the  reft  of  the 
week. 

Befides  thefe  differences  ariiing  from  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  fettlements  in  the  American  iflands, 
each  European  nation  hath  a  manner  of  treating  flaves 
peculiar  to  itfelf. — The  Spaniards  make  them  the  com- 
panions of  their  indolence  ;  the  Portuguefe,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  their  debauch  ;  the  Dutch,  the  vicYtms  of  their 
avarice  ;  the  Engli(h,  who  eafily  derive  their  fubfiftence 
from  their  eftates  on  the  northern  continent,  are  lets 
attentive  to  the  management  of  them  than  any  other 
nations. — If  they  never  promote  inter-marriages  among 
the  blacks,  they  yet  receive  with  kindnefs,  as  the  gifts  of 
nature,  thofe  children  that  are  the  produce  of  lefs  re- 
flrained  connexions,  and  feldom  exa6l  from  the  fathers 
or  mothers  a  toil  or  a  tribute  above  their  ftrength.— 
Slaves  by  them,  are  confidered  merely  as  natural  pro- 
etufiicns,  which  ought  neither  to  be  ufcd,  nor  defttoyed 

without 
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without  necejjlty ;  but  they  never  treat  them  with  fami- 
liarity :  they  never  fmile  upon  them,  norjpeak  to  them. 
One  would  think  they  were  afraid  of  letting  them  fuf- 
pe6t,  that  nature  could  have  given  any  one  mark  of 
refemblance  betwixt  them  and  their  flaves. — This  makes 
them  hate  the  Englfo.— The  French,  lefs  haughty, 
lefs  difdainful,  confider  the  Africans  as  a  fpecies  of 
moral  beings ;  and  thefe  unhappy  men,  fenfible  of  the 
honour  of  feeing  themfelves  almofb  treated  like  rational 
creatures,  feem  to  forget  that  their  mafter  is  impatient 
of  making  his  fortune,  that  he  always  exa6ls  labours 
from  them  above  their  ftrength,  and  frequently  lets 
them  want  fubfiilence. 
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SECT.    XXXVII. 

I\T    WHAT    MANNER    THE    CONDITION     OF    SLAVES 

•MIGHT    BE    RENDERED    MORE    SUPPORTABLE. 

I 

IF  the  vice  of  flavery  muft  exift,  the  method  of  ame- 
liorating its  condition  would  be  to  attend  to  the  natural 
and  moral  ftate  of  man. — Thofe  who  purchafe  blacks  on 
the  coafts  of  favage  nations ;  thofe  who  convey  them  to 
America,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  dire&  their  labours, 
often  think  themfelves  obliged,  from  their  fituation,  and 
frequently  too  for  the  fake  of  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs 
tliefe  wretched  men. — The  foul  of  thefe  managers  of 
Haves,  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  companion,  is  ignorant  of 
every  motive  to  enforce  obedience,  but  thofe  of  fear  or 
fcventy,  and  thefe  they  exercife  with  all  the  harftmefs 
of  a  temporary  authority. — If  the  proprietors  of  planta- 
tions would  ceafe  to  regard  the  care  of  their  flaves,  as  an 
occupation  below  them,  and  confider  it  as  an  office  to 
Tvhich  it  is  their  duty  to  attend,  they  would  foon  dif- 
cajd  thefe  errors  that  arife  from  a  fpirit  of  cruelty.— 

The 
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The  hiftory  of  all  mankind  would  (hew  them,  that,  in 
order  to  render  flavery  ufeful,  it  is,  at  leaft,  neceffary  to 
make  it  eafy  ;  that  force  does  not  prevent  the  rebellion 
of  the  mind ;  that  it  is  the  matter's  intereft  that  the 
flave  fliouid  be  attached  to  life,  and  that  nothing  is  to 
be  expected  from  him  the  moment  that  he  no  longer 
fears  to  die. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derived  from 
the  fcntiments  of  humanity,  would  contribute  to  die 
reformation  of  fevcral  abufes.  Men  would  acknow- 
ledge the  neceflity  of  lodging,  -clothing,  and  giving  pro- 
per food  to  beings  condemned  to  the  mod  painful  bon- 
dage that  ever  has  exitled  fince  the  infamous  origin  of 
flavery.  They  would  be  feniible  that  it  is  naturally 
impoflible  that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  their 
own  labours,  can  have  the  fame  underftanding,  the 
fame  oeconomy,  the  fame  activity,  the  fame  ftrcngth,  as 
the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  induftry. — 
That  political  moderation  would  gradually  take  place, 
•which  confifts  in  leflening  of  labour,  alleviating  punirti- 
mcnt,  and  rendering  to  man  part  of  his  rights,  in  order 
to  reap  with  greater  certainty  the  benefit  of  thofe  duties 
that  are  impofed  upon  him. — The  prefervation  of  a 
great  number  of  Haves,  whom  diibrders  occasioned  by 
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Vexation  or  regret  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be  trie 
natural  confequence  of  fo  wife  a  regulation. — Far  from 
aggravating  the  yoke  that  opprefTes  them,  every  kind  of 
attention  fhould  be  given  to  make  it  eafy,  and  to  dim- 
pate  even  the,  idea  of  it,  by  favouring  a  natural  tafte 
that  feems  peculiar  to  the  negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfible  of  the  powers  of 
mujic.-*— Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in  their  dances,  the 
time  of  a  fong  makes  them  fpring  up  a  hundred  at  once, 
ftriking  the  earth  at  the  fairie  inftant. — Enchanted,  as  it 
were,  with  the  voice  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a  ft  ring- 
ed inftrument,  a  vibration  of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  that 
actuates  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men  :  a  found  agitates, 
tranfports,  and  throws  them  into  ecflafies. — In  their 
common  labours,  the  motion  of  their  arms,  or  of  their 
feet,  is  always  in  cadence. — At  all  their  employments 
they  fmg,  and  feem  always  as  if  they  were  dancing. — 
Mufic  animates  their  courage,  and  roufes  them  from 
their  indolence.  The  marks  of  this  extreme  feniibility 
to  harmony  are  vifible  in  all  the  mufcles  of  their  bodies, 
which  are  always  naked.— Poets  and  muficians  by  na- 
ture, they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic,  by 
a  licence  they  arbitrarily  aflume  of  lengthening  or 
fhortening  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  an 
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air  that  pleafes  them. — Whenever  any  object  or  inci- 
dent ilrikes  a  negro,  he  inftantly  makes  it  the  fubjeft  of 
a  long. — In  all  ages  this  has  been  the  origin  of  poetry. — 
Three  or  four  words,  which  are  alternately  repeated  by 
the  finger  and  the  general  chorus,  fometimes  conftitute 
the  whole  poem. — Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic  compofe 
the  whole  length  of  the  fong. — A  circumftance  that  ap- 
pears fingular,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though  merely  a 
continual  repetition  of  the  fame  tones,  takes  entire  pof- 
feffion  of  them,  makes  them  work  or  dance  fbr  feveral 
hours:  neither  they,  nor  even  the  white  men,  are  dif- 
gufted  with  that  tedious  uniformity  which  tliefe  repeti- 
tions might  naturally  occafion.— -This  particular  attach- 
ment is  owing  to  the  warmth  and  expreffion  which  they 
introduce  into  their  fongs. — Their  airs  are  generally 
double  time.  — None  of  them  tend  to  infpire  them  with 
pride. — Thofe  intended  to  excite  tendernefs,  promote 
rather  a  kind  of  languor. — Even  thofe  which  are  moft 
lively,  carry  in  them  a  certain  expreflion  of  melan- 
choly.— This  is  the  hjgheft  entertainment  to  minds  of 
great  fenfibility. 

So  ftrong^rf  inclination  for  mufic  might  become  a 

powerful  motive  of  adtion  under  the  direction  of  Ikilful 

hands. — Feflivals,  games,  and  rewards,  might  on  this  ac- 
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count  be  eflablimed  among  them. — Thefe  amufements, 
conducted  with  judgment,  would  prevent  that  ftupidity 
fo  common  among  ilaves,  eafe  their  labours,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  from  that  confhnt  melancholy  which  con- 
fumes  them,  and  fhortens  their  days. 

After  having  provided  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
blacks  exported  from  Africa,  the  welfare  of  thofe  who 
are  born  in  the  iflands  themfelves  would  then  be  con- 
fidered. — The  negroes  are  not  averfe  from  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpecies  even  in  the  chains  of  flavery. — But 
it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  mafters  which  hath  effectually 
prevented  them  from  complying  with  this  great  end  of 
nature.  Such  hard  labour  is  required  from  negro  wo- 
men, both  before  and  after  their  pregnancy,  that  their 
children  are  either  abortive,  or  live  but  a  fhort  time 
after  delivery. — Mothers,  rendered  defperate  by  the  pu- 
nifhments  which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occa- 
fions  them,  fnatch  fometimes  their  children  from  the 
cradle,  in  order  to  Ibrangle  them  in  their  arms,  and  fa- 
criiice  them  with  a  fury  mingled  with  a  fpirit  of  re- 
venge and  compafllon,  that  they  may  not  become  the 
property  of  their  cruel  mafters.  This  barbarity,  the 
horror  of  which  muft  be  wholly  imputed  to  the  Euro- 
peans, will,  perhaps,  convince  them  of  their  error. 

Their 


Their  ftniibility  will  be  roufed,  and  engage  them  to 
pay  a  greater  attention  to  their  true  interefts.  They 
will  find  that  by  committing  fuch  outrages  againft  hu- 
manity, they  injure  themfelves;  and  if  they  do  not  be- 
come the  benefactors  of  their  flaves,  they  will  at  leaft 
Ceafe  to  be  their  executioners. 

They  will,  perhaps,  refolve  to  iet  free  thofe  mother! 
who  {hall  have  brought  up  a  confiderable  number  of 
children  to  the  age  of  fix  years.  The  allurements  of 
liberty  are  the  moft  powerful  that  can  influence  the  hu* 
man  heart.  The  negro  women,  animated  by  the  hope 
of  fo  great  a  blefllng,  to  which  all  would  afpire,  and 
few  would  be  able  to  obtain,  would  make  neglect  and 
infamy  be  fucceeded  by  a  virtuous  emulation  to  bring 
up  children,  whofe  number  and  prefervation  would  fe- 
cure  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  meafures  not  to  deprive  their 
plantations  of  thofe  fuccours  arifmg  from  the  extraordi- 
nary fruitfulnefs  of  the  negro  women  ;  they  will  attend 
to  the  care  of  conducting  and  extending  cultivation  by 
means  of  population,  and  without  foreign  expedients. 
Every  thing  invites  them  to  eftablifli  this  eafy  and  na» 
tural  fyftem. 

There  are  fome  powers,  whofe  fettlemcnts  in  the 
4  American 
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American  ifles  every  day  acquire  extent,  and  there  are 
none  whofe  manual  labour  does  not  continually  in- 
creafe.  Thefe  lands,  therefore,  conftantly  require  a 
greater  number  of  hands  to  clear  them.  Africa,  where 
'all  Europeans  go  to  recruit  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies, gradually  furnifhes  them  with  fewer  men,  and 
fupplies  them  at  the  fame  time  with  worfe  flaves  and  at 
a  higher  price. — This  fource  for  the  obtaining  flaves 
will  be  gradually  more  and  more  exhaufted. — But  were 
this  change  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to  be  not 
far  diftant,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  a  great  number 
of  flaves,  drawn  out  of  a  remote  region,  perifli  in  their 
paffage,  or  in  the  New  world ;  and  that  when  they 
come  to  America  they  are  fold  at  a  very  advanced  price ; 
that  there  are  few  of  them  whofe  natural  term  of  life  is 
not  (hortened ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
attain  a  wretched  old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
being  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  idlenefs,  are  fre- 
quently very  unfit  for  the  employments  to  which  they 
are  deftined,  and  are  in  a  continual  ftate  of  defpondency, 
on  account  of  their  being  feparated  from  their  country. 
If  we  are  not  miftaken  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  born 
in  the  American  iflands  themfelves,  always  breathing 
their  native  air,  brought  up  without  any  other  expence 
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than  what  confifts  in  a  cheap  food,  habituated  in  earljr 
life  to  labour  by  their  own  parents,  endowed  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  fhare  of  underftanding,  or  a  Cngular  aptitude  for 
all  the  ufeful  arts ;  fuch  cultivators  cannot  but  be  pre- 
ferable to  ilaves  that  have  been  fold  and  live  in  a  perpe- 
tual exile  and  reftraint. 

The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  foreign  ne- 
groes thofe  of  the  colonies  tbcmfelves,  is  very  obvious. 
It  wholly  confifts  in  fuperintending  the  black  children 
that  are  born  in  the  iflands,  in  confining  to  their  work- 
houfes  that  multitude  of  flaves  who  carry  about  with 
them  their  worthleflhefs,  their  licentioufnefs,  and  the 
luxury  and  infolcnce  of  their  matters,  in  all  the  towns 
and  ports  of  Europe  ;  but,  above  all,  in  requiring  of  na- 
vigators who  frequent  the  African  coafts,  that  they 
fliould  form  their  cargo  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women,  or  even  of  a  majority  of  women,  during  fome 
years,  in  order  to  reduce  that  difproportion  which  obtains 
betwixt  the  two  fexes. 

This  laft  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleafures  of  love 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  blacks,  would  contribute  to 
their  eafe  and  multiplication.  Thefe  unhappy  men, 
forgetting  the  weight  of  their  chains,  would  with  tranf- 
port  fee  themfelves  live  again  in  their  children.  The 

majority 
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majority  of  them  are  faithful,  even  to  death,  to  thof< 
negro  women  whom  love  and  flavery  have  affigned  to 
them  for  their  companions ;  they  treat  them  with  that 
companion  which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from 
one  another  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  condition ; 
they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  their  employ- 
ments ;  they  fympathize,  at  leaft,  with  them,  when, 
through  excefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food,  the  mother 
can  only  offer  her  child  a  breaft  that  is  dry,  or  bathed 
in  her  tears.  The  women,  on  their  part,  though  tied 
down  to  no  reftri&ions  of  chaftitv,  are  fixed  in  their  at- 
tachments; provided  that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by 
white  people  does  not  render  them  inconfhnt.  Unharx- 
pily  this  is  a  temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  they  havs 
too  often  opportunities  to  yield. 

Thole  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of  this  tafte 
for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be  fo  depraved  in  the 
Europeans,  have  found  it  to  arife  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  which  under  the  torrid  zone  irrefiftibly  excites 
men  to  the  plcafures  of  love  ;  the  facility  of  gratifying 
this  infurmountable  inclination  without  reflraint,  anj 
\vlthout  the  trouble  of  a  long  purfuit ;  from  a  certaki 
-captivating  attraction  of  beauty,  difcoverable  in  black 
women,  as  fooo  as  cuftcm  hath  once  reconciled  the  eye 

to 
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to  their  colour ;  but  principally  from  a  warmth  of  con- 
ftitution,  which  gives  them  the  power  of  infpiring  and 
returning  the  moft  ardent  tranfports.  Thus,  they  re- 
venge themfelves,  as  it  were,  for  the  humiliating  de- 
fpondence  of  their  condition,  by  the  violent  and  immo- 
derate paflions  which  they  excite  in  their  mafccrs ;  nor 
do  our  ladies,  in  Europe,  poflefs  in  a  more  exalted  de- 
gree the  art  of  wailing  and  running  out  large  fortunes 
than  the  negro  women.  But  thofe  of  Africa  have  the 
fuperiority  over  thofe  of  Europe,  in  the  real  paflion  they 
have  for  the  men  who  purchafe  them.  The  happy  dif- 
covery  and  prevention  of  confpiracies  that  would  have 
deftroyed  all  their  oppreflbrs  by  the  hands  of  their  flaves, 
hath  been  often  owing  to  the  faithful  attachment  of 
thefe  negro  women.  The  double  tyranny  of  thefe  un- 
worthy ufurpcrs  of  the  eftates  and  liberty  of  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  people,  deferved,  doubtlefs,  fuch  a  punimmcnt. 
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SECT.     XXXVIII. 

SLAVERY    IS    ENTIRELY    REPUGNANT    TO    HUMA- 
NITY,   REASON,    AND    JUSTICE. 

WE  will  not  here  fo  far  debafe  ourfelves  as  to  en- 
large the  ignominious  lift  of  thofe  writers  who  devote 
their  abilities  to  juftify  by  policy  what  morality  con- 
demns.—  In  an  age  where  fo  many  errors  are  boldly 
laid  open,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  conceal  any 
truth  that  is  interesting  to  humanity. — If  whatever  we- 
have  hitherto  advanced  hath  feemingly  tended  only  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  flavery,  the  reafon  is,  that  it  was 
firft  neceflfary  to  give  fome  comfort  to  thofe  unhappy 
beings  whom  we  cannot  fet  free;  and  convinee  their 
oppreflbrs  that  they  are  cruel  to  the  prejudice  of  their  real 
interefts.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  until  fome  confidera- 
ble  revolution  (hall  make  the  evidence  of  this  great 
truth  felt,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  purfue  this  object 
further. — We  fhall  then  firft  prove,  that  there  is  no 
reafon  of  ftate  that  can  authorlfe  flavery. — We  ihall 

not 
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not  be  afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  and  jufticc 
thofe  governments  \vhich  tolerate  this  cruelty,  or 
which  even  are  not  afliamed  to  make  it  the  bafis  of  their 
influence. 

MONTESQUIEU  could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  treat 
the  quefHon  concerning  flavery  in  a  ferious  light. — In 
icality  it  is  degrading  reafon  to  employ  it,  I  will  not 
fay  in  defending,  but  in  refuting  an  abufe  fo  repugnant 
to  it. — Whoever  juftifies  fo  odious  a  fyftcm,  deferves 
the  utmoft  contempt  from  a  philofopher,  and  from  the 
negro  a  flab  with  his  dagger. 

If  you  touch  me,  faid  CLARISSA  to  LOVELACE,  that 
moment  I  kill  myfelf;  I  would  fay  to  him,  who  at- 
tempted to  deprive  me  of  chy  liberty,  If  you  approach 
me,  I  will  llab  you. — In  this  cafe,  I  fhould  reafon  bet- 
ter than  CLARISSA  ;  becaufe,  defending  my  liberty,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  my  life,  for  life  cannot  be  en- 
joyed without  it,  is  my  primary  duty ;  to  regard  that  of 
another,  is  only  a  fecondary  confideration ;  and  if  all 
.other  circumftances  were  the  fame,  the  death  of  a  cri- 
minal is  more  conformable  to  juflice  than  that  of  an  in- 
nocent perfon. 

Will   it  be  faid,  that  he  who  wants  to  make  me  a 

flavc  does  me  no  injury,  but  that  he  only  makes  ufe  of 
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his  rights?— IVhtre  are  tbofe  rights  ? — Who  hathjlamped 
iipon  them  fo  f acred  a  charaffer  as  to  Jilence  mine  ? — From 
NATURE  I  hold  the  right  of  felf-defencc  ;  KATURE, 
therefore,  has  not  given  to  another  the  right  of  attack- 
ing me. — If  thou  thinkeft  thyfelf  authorifed  to  opprefs 
me,  becaufe  thou  art  ftronger  and  more  ingenious  than 
I  am  ;  do  not  complain  if  my  vigorous  arm  ihall  plunge 
a  dagger  into  thy  breaft ;  do  not  complain,  when  in 
thy  tortured  entrails  thou  (halt  feel  the  pangs  of  death 
conveyed  by  poifon  into  thy  food :  I  am  ilronger  and 
more  ingenious  than  thou  :  fall  a  victim,  therefore,  in  thy 
turn  ;  and  expiate  the  crime  of  having  been  an  opprc/for. 

He  who  fupports  the  fyftem  of  flavery  is  the  enemy  of 
the  whole  human  race.— He  divides  it  into  two  focieties 
of  legal  afiaffms ;  the  oppreflbrs  and  the  opprefled. — It 
is  the  fame  thing  as  proclaiming  to  the  world,  if  you 
would  preferve  your  life,  inftantly  take  away  mine,  for 
1  want  to  have  yours. 

But  the  right  of  flavery,  you  fay,  extends  only  to  the 
right  of  labour  and  the  privation  of  liberty,  not  of  life. — 
What  !  does  not  the  mafter,  who  difpofes  of  my 
flrength  at  his  pleafure,  likewifq  difpofe  of  my  life, 
which  depends  on  the  voluntary  and  proper  ufe  of  my 
faculties  ?-*-What  is  exiftence  to  him,  who  has  not  the 
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difpofal  of  it  ? — I  CANNOT  KILL  MY  SLAVE  ;  but  I 
can  make  him  bleed  under  the  whip  of  an  executioner,  I  can 
ruerwhelm  him  with  farrows,  drudgery  and  want ;  /  can 
injure  him  every  wayt  and  fecretly  undermine  the  principles 
•and  fprings  of  his  life  ;  Icanfmother,  by  Jlow  punishment  s, 
the  wretched  infant  which  a  negro  woman  carries  in  her 
womb. — Thus  the  law  protects  the  flave  againft  a 
violent  death,  only  to  leave  to  my  cruelty  the  right  of 
making  him  die  by  inches. 

Let  us  proceed  a  ftep  further  :  the  right  of  flavery  is 
that  of  perpetrating  all  forts  of  crimes :  thofe  crimes 
which  invade  property ;  for  flaves  are  not  fuffered  to 
have  any  even  in  their  own  perfons :  thofe  crimes  which 
deflroy  perfonal  fafety  :  for  the  flaves  may  be  facrificed 
to  the  caprice  of  his  mafter:  thofe  crimes  which  make 
modefly  fhudder. — My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid  ima- 
ges.— I  deleft,  I  abhor  fuch  beings,  victims  and  exe- 
cutioners ; — and  can  cur  laws  fan&ion  fuch  crimes  r 

Ye  bauds  of  Senators,  yrhofe  fuffrage  fways 
Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ir.d  obeys, 
Who  right  the  injured,  and  reward  the  brave, 
Stretch  your  ftrong  arm,  for  ye  have  power  to  fave. 
Thron'd  in  the  vaulted  heart,  his  dread  refort, 
Inexorable  confciencc  holds  his  court, 
With  ftill  fmall  voice  the  plot  of  guilt  alarms, 
Bares  his  marked  brow,  his  lifted  hand  difarms; 


R-.it,  wrapt  in  night,  with  terrors  all  his  OWR, 
JJtffjtah  in  thunJrr,  tchrn  the  dted'ts  done, 
fftar  h.m,  ye  Senators  !  this  tnttk  divine, 

HE  WHO  ALLOWS  OPPHESSIO.V,  SHARES.  THE   CIIME. 

DARWIN. 

Turther,  that  I  may  difclofe  without  referve  my  fen-, 
tirnents  on  this  fubjed — CARTOUCHE,  the  highway- 
man, fitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  deep  foreft,  calcu- 
la;mg  the  profit  and  Iofles  of  his  robberies,  the  rewards  and 
pay  of  his  aflbciates,  and  adjufting  with  them  the  ideas  of 
proportion  and  diitributive  juftice ;  this  CARTOUCHE  is 
not  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  mafter  of 
the  flave-ihip,  who  reclined  on  his  counter,  with  his  pen 
in  his  hand,  fettles  the  number  of  attacks  which  he  can 
order  to  be  made  on  the  coafts  of  Guinea  ;  who  delibe- 
rately examines  how  many  fireiocks  each  negro  will  coll 
him,,  in  order  to  fupport  the  war  which  is  to  furnifli 
him  with  flaves  ;  how  many  iron  fetters  to  confine 
him  aboard,  how  many  whips  to  make  him  work  ;  how- 
much  each  drop  of  blood  will  be  worth  to  him  with 
which  each  negro  will  water  his  plantation  ;  if  the  black 
women  will  contribute  more  to  his  eibte  by  the  labours 
of  her  hands,  or  by  thofe  of  bearing  child ceru — What 
think  you  of  this  parallel  ? — The  ttgtnvaypnm  attacks 
you  and  tal^es  your  money  ;  the  trader  carries  off  even 
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your  perfon. — The  »«*  invades  the  rights  of  locioty,  the 
ctfxr,  thofe  of  narare.— This  certainly  is  the  truth  ;  and 
if  there  exifted  a  legislature  which  authorHed,  xvhicli 
tolerated,  even  by  its  iilence,  fuch  enormities  ;  if,  more- 
over, occupied  by  idle  or  factious  queftions>  it  did  ix>t 
eternally  denounce  vengeance  agaiuft  the  authors  or  in- 
itrumtnts  of  this  tyranny  ;  if  it  made  it  criminal  for  a 
flayc  to  break  his  bonds  ;  if  it  did  not  expel  the  unjuft 
judge  who  condemns  the  fugitive  to  death  ;  if  fuch  a 
Itate  exifted,  its  mini  tiers  dcferve-*  *  *  *  *  * 
-  •  s  *. 

But  thefe  negroes,  fay  they,  arc  a  race-  of  men  boni 
for  flavery  ;  their  difpofitions  are  narrow,  treacherous, 
and  wicked  ;  they  themfelves  allow  the  fuperiority  of 
our  understandings,  and  almoft  acknowledge  the  juftice 
of  our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  negroes  are  contracted ;  becaufe 
flavery  deftroys  all  the  fprings  of  the  foul.— They 
are  wicked  ;  but  not  fufficiently  fo  with  you. — They 
are  treacherous,  becaufe  they  are  under  no  obligation 
to  fpeak  truth  to  their  tyrants. — They  acknowledge 
the  fuperiority  of  their  underftandings ;  becaufe  we 
have  abufed  their  weaknefs. — I  might  as  well  fay,  that 
the  Indians  arc  a  fpecies  of  men  born  to  be  cruflied  to 

death ; 
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death ;  becaufe  there  are  fanatics  among  them,  who 
throw  themfelves  under  the  wheels  of  their  idol's  car 
before  the  temple  of  Jaguernat. 

But  thefe  negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were  born 
flaves. — Barbarians,  will  you  perfuade  me,  that  a  man 
can  be  the  property  of  a  fovereign,  a  fon  the  property  of 
a  father,  a  wife  the  property  of  her  hufband,  a  domeftic 
the  property  of  a  raafter,  a  negro  the  property  of  a 
planter  ? 

But  thefe  flaves  have  fold  themfelves. — Could  a  man 
ever  by  compact,  or  by  an  oath,  permit  another  to  ufe  and 
abufe  him  ? — If  he  aflented  to  this  compact,  or  con- 
firmed it  by  an  oath,  it  was  in  a  tranfport  of  ignorance 
or  folly ;  and  he  is  releafed  from  it,  the  moment  that 
he  either  knows  himfelf,  or  his  reafon  returns. 

But  they  had  been  taken  in.  war. — What  does  this 
fignify  to  you  ? — Suffer  the  conqueror  to  make  what  ill 
ufe  he  pleafes  of  his  own  victory. — Why  do  you  make 
yourfelves  his  accomplices. 

But  they  were  criminals  condemned  in  their  country 
to  flavery.— -Who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ? — Do 
you  not  know,  that  in  a  defpotic  ftate  there  is  no  crimi- 
nal but  the  tyrant. 

DC. 
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LET  US,  THEREFORE,  ENDEAVOUR  T6  MAKE 
THE  LIGHT  OF  REASON  AND  THE  SENTIMENTS  OF 
NATURE  TAKE  PLACE  OF  THE  BLIND  FEROCITY 

OF    OUR     ANCESTORS. LET    US    BREAK    THE    BONDS 

OF  SO  MANY  VICTIMS  OF  OUR  MERCENARY  PRIN- 
CIPLES, SHOULD  WE  EVEN  BE  OBLIGED  TO  DIS-^ 
CARD  A  COMMERCE  WHICH  IS  FOUNDED  ONLY  ON 
INJUSTICE,  AND  WHOSE  OBJECT  IS  LUXURY. 

But  even  this  is  not  neceflary. — There  is  no  occailon 
to  give  up  thofe  conveniences  which  cuftom  hath  fo 
much  endeared  to  us. — We  may  draw  them  from  out 
Colonies,  without  peopling  jhem  with  flaves. — Thefe 
productions  may  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen ', 
and  then  be  reaped  without  remorfe. 

The  iflands  may  be  filled  with  blacks,  whofe  fetters 
have  been  broken.  They  will  fucceflively  clear  the 
fmall  plantations  given  them,  or  which  they  have  ac- 
quired by  their  induftry. — Such  of  tnefe  unhappy  men, 
as  ihould  recover  their  independence,  would  live  in 
quiet  upon  the  fame  manual  labours,  that  would  be  then 
free  and  advantageous  to  them.— The  vaflals  of  Den- 
mark, who  have  lately  been  made  free,  have  not  aban- 
doned their  ploughs. 

Vot.  U,  3T  I, 
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Is  it  then  apprehended,  that  the  facility  of  acquiring 
fubfillence  without  labour  on  a  foil  naturally  fertile,  and 
of  difpenfing  with  the  want  of  clothes,  would  plunge 
thefe  men  in  idlenefs  ? — Why  then  do  not  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as 
are  of  indifpenfible  neceflity  r — Why  do  they  exhauft 
their  powers  in  laborious  employments  which  tend  only 
to  the  fenfual  gratifications  of  a  frivolous  imagination  ? 
—There  are  amongft  us  a  thoufand  profeffions,  fome 
more  laborious  than  others,  which  owe  their  origin  tc» 
our  inftitutions. — Human  laws  have  given  rife  to  a  va- 
riety of  fictitious  wants,  which  otherwife  would  never 
have  had  an  exigence.— By  difpofing  of  every  fpecies 
of  property  according  to  their  capricious  inftitutions, 
they  have  fubjedted  an  infinite  number  of  people  to  the 
imperious  will  of  their  fellow-creatures,  fo  far  as  even 
to  make  them  empty  our  ordure  for  fubfiftence.-—  We 
have  amongft  us  beings,  formed  like  ourfclves,  who 
have  confented  to  inter  themfelves  under  mountains,  to 
furnifli  us  with  metals  and  with  copper,  perhaps  to 
poifon  us  :  why  do  we  imagine  that  the  negroes  are 
lefs  dupes  and  lefs  foolifh  than  the  Europeans? 

At  the  time  that  we  gradually  confer  liberty  on  thefe 
.unhappy  beings  as  a  reward  for  their  ceconomy,  their 

good 
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good  behaviour,  and  their  induftry,  we  muft  be  careful 
to  fubjecl  them  to  our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer 
them  our  fuperfluities. — We  muft  give  them  a  country, 
give  them  interefts  to  ftudy,  productions  to  cultivate, 
and  an  object  adequate  to  their  refpedlive  taftes,  and  our 
colonies  will  never  want  hands,  which  being  eafed  of 
their  chains,  will  be  more  active  and  robuft. 

The  flave- trade  has  been  prohibited  by  our  legiilature. 
— Slavery,  it  is  probable,  will  alfo  foon  be  aboliflied  in 
our  iflands,  by  the  fame  active  benevolence  of  the  beft 
of  men. — The  whole  country  offer  up  their  prayers  for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  laudable  endeavour;  and  the  uni- 
verfe  muft  ever  admire  that  patriot  who  has,  with  infi- 
nite perfeverance  and  difficulty,  always  ftruggled  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 

How  beautifully  does  COWPER  exprefs  himfelf  on 
this  fubject — 


I  would  not  have  a  flave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  deep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  fmews  bought  and  fold  have  ever  earn'd. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Juft  eflimation  priz'd  above  j!l  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myfelf  the  flave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fallen  them  on  him. 
3  T  » 
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'       WE  HAVE  NO  SLAVES  AT  HOME,  THEN  WHY  ABROAD? 

AND  THEY   THLMSELVES  ONCE  FERRIED  O*£R  THE  WAVE 

THAT  PARTS  us,  ARE  EMANCIPATE  AND  LOOS'D. 
SLAVES  CASNOT  BREATHE  IN  ENGLAND;  IF  THEIR  LUNGS 
RECEIVE  OUR  AIR,  THAT  MOMENT  THEY  ARE  FREE  j— 
THEY  TOVCH  OUR  COUNTRY,  AND  THEIR  SKACKLES  FALL. 
THAT'S  XOBLE,  AND  BESPEAKS  A  NATION  PROUD 
AND  JEALOUS  or  THE  BLESSING.     SPREAD  IT  THEN", 

AND  LET    IT   CIRCULATE   THROUGH    EVJRY  VEIN 

Or   ALL   YOUR.  EMPIRE,    THAT    WHERE  BRITAIN'S  POWER 

Is  FELT,  MANKIND  MAY   FEEL  HER  MERCY  TOO. 

.        ' 

Thanks  be  to  God,  through  the  pcrfeverance  of  Mr.. 
WILBERFORCE,  this  blot  has  been  wiped  away  from 
the  annals  of  our  country. 
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SANCTIONS. 

1.  THUS  have  \ve  given  a  brief  analysis  of  die  ME- 
DICAL EXTRACTS,  which  will  be  found  of  the  highest 
use  to  all  those,  who  are  desirous  of  PRESERVING,  or 

REGAINING,       the      INVALUABLE      BLESSING     OF 

HEALTH. 


HEALTH.  It  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  any 
language;  it  is  the  production  of  a  mind,  learned,  com- 
prehensive, candid,  open  to,  and  desirous  of,  informa- 
tion; cautious  in  investigation,  yet  resolute  to  embrace 
>the  truth;  a  friend  to  mankind,  ardent  in  his  hopes,  as 
in  his  efforts,  for  increasing  the  stores  of  knowledge ;  and 
particularly  interested  in  the  general  adoption,  and  suc- 
cess, of  PNEUMATIC  MBDICIKE;  of  the  advantages 
of  which  the  author  (for  he  has  drawn  from  the  facts  of 
others  his  own  conclusions,  and  incorporated  his  own 
observations)  entertains  almost  unbounded  expectations, 
shewing  evidently  that  temperament  which  usually  ac- 
companies genius. 

FKOM  THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

2.  Since  the  introduction  of  every  new  branch  of  sci- 
ence (viz.  the  application  of  factitious  airs  to  the  frame, 
called  the  PNEUMATIC  MEDICINE)  is  much  assisted 
by  a  clear  and  explicit  elucidation  of  the  particular  grounds 
and  circumstances  that  have  led  to  its  application,  in  this 
point  of  view  the  MEDICAL  EXTRACTS  will  be  found 
extremely  useful  and  important.  The  ingenious  author 
has  here  traced  with  equal  brevity  and  clearness  the  dif- 
ferent CHEMICAL  DISCOVERIES  which  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  the  institution  of  PNEUMATIC  PRACTICE  :  and 
collected,  with  much  attention  and  industry,  THE  MOST 

USEFUL    LABOURS    of  the    MOST    ENLIGHTENED  of 

the  faculty,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  notes,  alterations 
in  the  text,  and  a  methodical  arrangement,  he  has  formed 
into  an  excellent  body  of  medical  instruction  of  the  high- 
est utility  and  importance,  capable  of  being  easily  under- 
Stood  by  every  one.  In  making  his  selection  he  has  dis- 
played 


played  sound  judgment,  and  great  attention  to  utility;  the 
materials  are  neatly  arranged,  and  even  adorned  with  un- 
common elegance  of  language. 

FROM  THE  ANALYTICAL  REVIEW. 

3.  In  concluding  our  review,  we  must  observe  that  the 
•very  able  author  of  MEDICAL  EXT  n  ACTS  has  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  PROFESSION   and  MAN- 
KIND   IN  GENERAL,    by  bringing  into  a  more  con- 
nected point  of  view,  and  affording  a  more  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory detail  of,    the  numerous  facts  and  reasonings. 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  improved  state  of 

medical  science. 

FROM  THE  CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

4.  The  MEDICAL  EXTRACTS  is  a  work  which  com- 
prehends the  modern  improvements  in  physic,  connected 
with  the  New  Chemistry,   displaying  a  KNOWLEDGE 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  first  medical  man  in  Eng- 

land. 

FROM  WILLIAM  CRUIKSHANKS,  M.  D.  SURGEON, 
LECTURER  ON  ANATOMY,     SURGESY,    AND 
IN  LONDON. 


5.  The  MEDICAL   EXTRACTS  are  publicly  recom- 
mended each  course  of  lectures  to  his  pupils, 

BY  DOCTOR  PEGG,  PROFESSOR,  AND  READER  ON 
ANATOMY,  AT  OXFORD. 

G.  In  my  Hints  on  Animation,  published  in  the  year 
1783,  I  ventured  to  predict  that  medicine  would  derive 
considerable  advantage  from  the  introduction  of  VITAL 
AIR,  and  the  advantage  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectation  :  and  we  all  feel  our^lvej  greatly  indebted  to 
5  vou 


yoti  for  your  indefatigable  exertions,  and  the  elegant  and 
instructive  work  you  gave  us,  called  MEDICAL  EX- 
TRACTS. 

A.  FOTHERGILL,  M.  D. 

7.  Dr.  BEDDOES'  Considerations  on  the  Medicinal 
Powers  of  Factitious  Airs,  Mr.  Townsend's   Guide  to 
Health,    Dr.  Trotter   on  Scurvy,    with  the  MEDICAL 
EXTRACTS,  contain  many  facts,  proving  not  only  ad- 
vantage to  have  been  derived  from  respiring  different 
FACTITIOUS  AIRS,  but  that  the  most  permanent  and 
extensive  benefits  have  also  been  obtained  by  diet,  and 
medicines,  exhibited  by  the  stomach  upon  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  chemistry. 

FEOM  DR.  HOLLO,  SURGEOX-GENERAL,  IN  HIS  "  Ac- 

"    COUNT  OF  TWO  CASES  OF  DlABETES." 

8.  The  bites  of  venomous  animals  are  only  to  be  effec- 
tually cured  by  scarifications,  compresses,  or  the  knife. 
But  when  PNEUMATIC  CHEMISTRY  shall  have  made 
a  progress  in  the  world,    and  philosophic  practitioners 
shall  have  explained,  how  poisons  produce  their  wonder- 
ful effects  by   DISOXYGENATING   THE    BLOOD,   35  13 

attempted  by  the  judicious  author  of  MEDICAL  EX- 
TRACTS, we  may  then  expect  to  cure  even  without  the 
assistance  of  the  surgeon. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  TOWNSEND'S  "  GUIDE  x» 
"  HEALTH." 


March  I/?,   1799,  will  be 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATION 

OF 

THE     SEXUAL     SYSTEM 

OF 

LINN.EUS. 


ROBERT  JOHN  THORNTON,    M.D. 
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THE  object  of  this  Work  is  to  trace  in  as  perspicuous  a 
manner  as  possible  the  philosophic  principles  of  Botany, 
from  the  earliest  times,  up  to  the  present  period,  and  by 
faithful  and  well  executed  Engravings  of  the  several  sub- 
jects of  investigation,  to  render  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing inquiry  level  to  every  one's  comprehension.  Follow- 
ing the  order  of  Nature,  \ve  shall  begin  with  the  seed 
committed  to  the  ground,  and  trace  it>  various  evolutions, 

until 


until  the  root,  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  are  formed. 
We  shall  here  chiefly  dwell  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  root, 
their  diversity  of  forms,  and  office*  The  object  of  our 
next  consideration  will  be  to  display  the  organized  struc- 
ture of  the  stem  and  branches,  when  \ve  shall  consider" 
the  several  juices  of  plants,  with  the  motion  of  the  sap. 
Pursuing  the  course  of  Nature,  we  shall  next  contem- 
plate the  various  appendages  attached  to  the  stems  and 
branches,  explaining  the  organization  and  design  of  each. 
Next  we  shall  examine  into  the  structure  and  variety  of 
leaves;  their  relationship  to  light;  the  evolution  from 
them  of  Oxygen,  and  other  airs.  Our  next  inquiry  will 
be  the  food  of  plants,  when  we  shall  enter  widely  into  the 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  agriculture.  Arriving  at 
the  flower,  we  shall  consider  its  structure;  the  uses  of  the 
several  parts  which  compose  it;  when  a  full  inquiry  will 
be  made  respecting  the  Sexual  relation -hip,  with  a  refu- 
tation of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
this  doctrine.  Thus  far  the  Natural  History  of  Botanv. 
We  shalf  next  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  Systems,  when  those  of  Rivinus,  Toufneibrtj 
?cc.  will  be  given,  with  a,  full  explanation  of  the  Sexual 
System  of  Linnaeus.  In  the  order  of  the  discoveries, 
the  lives  of  the  several  eminent  Botanists  will  be  com- 
prehended, with  their  Portraits,  including  the  most  cele- 
brated Professors  and  Botanical  Writers  of  the  present 
day.  After  this  introduction,  we  *hall  commence  with  a 
translation  of  the  Genera  of  Plants  of  Limuuus,  to  whicli 
will  be  added  all  the  late  discoveries  made  since  his  time. 
In  order  to  render  the  Science  of  Botany  as  simple  as 
possible,  the  classes  of  Linnaeus  will  be  reduced  to  twelve, 
las.  Genera  new  arranged,  and  Table*  given,  invented  by 

the 


the  Author,  comprising  the  easiest  discriminating  cha- 
racters. The  whole  will  be  illustrated  by  the  most  ele- 
gant picturesque  Botanical  Plates,  almost  vying  with 
Nature  herself* ;  and,  finally,  as  this  Work  is  designed 
to  be  a  NATIONAL  HOMAGE  to  Linnaeus,  all  the  first 
Artists  of  this  Country  have  been  engaged,  (as  Messrs. 
Russell,  Opie,  Reinaglc,  Bartolozzi,  Earlom,  Heath, 
Caldwell,  Medlaud,  Warner,  Landseer,  Lowry,  Ridley, 
.&c.)  and  Dr.  THORNTON  has  waved  all  idea  of  pecu- 
niary recompense,  and  pledges  himself  to  the  Public, 
that  the  whole  money  subscribed  will  be  expended  upon 
this  splendid  undertaking. 

*  Of  the  excellency  o£  the  Plates,  we  are  a¥le  to  state 
the  following  flattering  testimony  from  Dr.  Rutherford, 
F.  R.S.  Professor  of  Botany,  and  President  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College  of  Physicians.  "  The  NEW  ILLUSTRA- 
TION, I  may  well  judge,  from  the  specimens  before 
*<  me,  will  indeed  far  surpass  in  Elegance  and  Splendour 
<*  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  ottered  to  the  me- 
K  mory  of  Linnaeus.  I  do  not  know  which  most  to 
"  admire,  whether  the  accuracy  of  the  Designs,  the  soft. 
"  ness  and  delicacy  of  the  Engravings,  or  the  general 
**  effect  of  the  whole.  I  never  did  sec  representation  of 
"  any  flowers  whatever  in  colours  more  brilliant,  or  more 
"just.  At  a  small  distance  one  would  rather  have  ima- 
**  girjed  that  the  Real  Objects  themselves  -were  before  us, 
«c  than  only  their  pictures*  the  Deception  is,  I  think, 
"complete.  The  NEW  ILLUSTRATION  will  be  not 
(f  only  the  most  splendid  Botanical  Work  extant,  but  a 
«'  standard  example,  shewing  to  what  a  height  one  of  the 
"  chief  branches  of  the  fine  arts  ha?  attained  in  Eng- 

«  laud." 

CON- 
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CONDITIONS. 

I.     That  none  but  Subscribers  shall  become  purchasers  of 
this  Work. 

II.  That  the  Subscription  shall  close  as  so»n  as  it  is  judged 
competent  to  the  execution  of  so  superb  a  Work, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  the  Subscription  shall  amount  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

III.  That  this  Work  shall  be  comprised  in  Two  handsome 

Folio  Volumes,  printed  with  a  new  Tyr«%  upon 
Whatman's  Royal  Wove  Paper. 

IV.  That  this  Work  shall  be  completed  in  Twelve,  or  at 

most,  Fourteen  Parts. 

V.     That  each  Part  shall  be  ONE  GUINEA. 

VI.  That  each  Part  shall  contain  one  or  more  Picturesque 

Botanical  Plates  printed  in  Colours  in  imitation  of 
Paintings,  besides  other  Engravings,  and  Letter- 
press. 

VII.  That  each  Subscriber  shall  pay  a  GUINEA  in  advance 

at  die  time  of  Subscribing. 

VIII.     That  the  first  Part  positively  shall  be  published  March 
!>  i/99>  a°d  the  second  Part  June  l. 

IX.  That  the  other  Parts  »shall  be  regularly  published 
every  Quarter,  so  as  to  make  Four  Paris  in  oue 
Year,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Work. 

X.    That  the  List  of  Subscribers  shall  be  published  in  the 

la  ft.  Number. 

THE 


(     v     ) 

THE    PRESENT    SUBSCRIBERS     ARE 

HER    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY. 

HIS   ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES. 

HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE    PRINCESS    OF    WALES. 

HER    SERENE     HIGHNESS    THE    PRINCESS   OF   WIRTEM^- 

BERG. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKF.  OF  GLOUCESTER. 
HER     SERENE     HIGHNESS     THE     PRINCESS     SOPHIA     Of 

GLOUCESTER. 

9  Foreign  Kings  and  Potentates. 
74  English  Nubility. 

5  Foreign   

19-1  Gentiy. 

266  Medical  Gentlemen. 
20  Florists. 
14  Public  Bodies. 


Total      597  150  Subscribers  being  yet  deficient* 


ADDRESS. 

DR.  THORNTON  flatters  himself  that  his  New  Illustra- 
fion  of  Linnseus,  will  meet,  even  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  fostering  protection  of  his  country;  and  that, 
while  the  laurel  is  entwined  round  the  brow  of  the  war- 
rior, the  polite  arts  will  not  be  neglected;  but,  on  the 
pontrary,  be  warmly  cherished  by  a  great  and.  opulent 
nation,  which,  while  it  brandishes  the  lightning.of  death 
jn  defence  of  its  independence,  its  liberties,  and  its  ho- 
nour, 


nour,  knows.,  at,  the  same  time,  how  to  respect  and  cul- 
tivate the  liberal  arts,  which  add  no  less  to  the  glory  of 
a  nation.  Under  this  persuasion,  every  exertion  has 
been  used  to  bring  forward  this  New  Illustration  of  kin- 
nseus,  and  to  carry  it  forward  with  spirit. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    FOR   THIS    WORK 
RECEIVED    BY 
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Mr.  ARCHER,  Dublin) 

Mr.  WHITE,  Cork; 

Mr.  MAGEE,  Beliall; 

Mr.  NORTON,  Bristol; 

Mr.  BARRKT,  Bath; 

Mr.  TODD,  York; 

Mr.  COOKJS,  Oxford; 

Mr.'DEiGHTON,  Cambridge) 

Mr.  JONES,  Liverpool; 

Mr.  CLARK,  Manchester ; 
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Mr.  COLLINS,  Salisbury j 

Mr.  BURDEN,  Winchester; 
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Mr.  SMAKT,  Worcester; 
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Mr.  BROOKE,  Lincoln; 

Mr.  POOL,  Chester; 

Air.  PEARSON,  Birmingham; 

Mr.  I'ERHADY,  Hull; 

Mrs.  CLIFTON,  Durham; 

Mr.  JOLLIE,  Carlisle; 

Mr.  SANDS,  Newcastle; 

Mr.  REMNANT,  Hamburgh; 

Mr.  ALLEN,  New  York; 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  Philadelphia) 
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